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“We were not commissioned to lead the people into some new 
land of promise, but to retrace our recent wanderings, to indi- 
cate and interpret our ways and rates of change, to provide maps 
of progress, make observations of danger zones, point out hopeful 
roads of advance, helpful in finding a more intelligent course in 
the next phase of our progress.” 

President’s Research Committee on 
Social Trends, Recent Social Trends 
in the United States (1933) 


“If to do were as easy as to know what were good to do, chapels 
had been churches, and poor men’s cottages prince’s palaces.” 

Merchant of Venice, I, Scene 2 


“Can we forestall ruin by reform? If we wait to be forced by 
events we shall be astounded to find how much more radical they 
are than our utopias.” 

Wealth and Commonwealth, 
Henry Demarest Lloyd 
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Introduction 


In 1972 I was asked by a group of scholars at Stanford University 
to participate in a series of seminars on something called "na- 
tional growth policy.” My own work on planning in the 1930s, 
they hoped, might allow me to provide some of the necessary 
background for the study of their subject. The exchange was to 
be unfair. I took to them some inconclusive and (as it turned out) 
poorly aimed remarks on the planning experiences of the 1930s. 
Their contribution to my own education tvas vastly greater. 1 
heard the phrase "national growth policy” for the first time, 
learned that President Richard Nixon, in his 1970 State of the 
Union Address, had said: 

. . . For the past thirty years our population has been growing and 
shifting. The result is exemplified in vast areas of rural America 
emptying out of people and of promise— a third of our counties 
lost population in the sixties. 

. . . The violent and decayed central cities of our great metropoli- 
tan complexes are the most conspicuous area of failure in Ameri- 
can life today. 

... 1 propose that before these problems become insoluble, the 
nation develop a national growth policy. 

... If we seize our growth as a challenge we can make the 1970s an 
historic period when by conscious choise we transformed our land 
into what we want it to become. 
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Other revelations followed. The Nixon administration, upon 
close examination, turned out to have been engaged on several 
fronts in an apparent even if undeclared effort to enhance the 
government’s planning capacities. Planning was again in the air, 
as it had been in the 1930s. 


But this time there seemed no general discussion of the plan- 
ning concept, no public acceptance of a nesv planning system that 
appeared to be evolving. The people in die 1960s and 1970s who 
^ vere extensively involved ivith bits and pieces of the planning 
^ idea did not recognize that the work of the 1930s had been re- 
sumed. They thought of planning in die spirit of Christopher 
Marlowe’s comment diat it had been a long time ago and in an- 
other country, and besides the wench was dead. 


o I resolved to imte a historical account of planning in die 
Umted States from the depression decade, ivhen it ivas thought to 
have been tried and rejected, to the 1970s when it emerged as a 
shaping influence in American life. Such a study, at first thought, 
promised to be brieL By die usual definitions of national plan- 
ning, . merica has either had no experience wddi it at all, or at 
^ truncated episode of it under Roosevelt’s NRA 
in l9i3-3o, and m a different form during World War II. Yet like 
jects the matter of planning turns out upon inspection 
complex than first thought. Taken as an idea, plan- 
herp ^ histor)' even if no American has ever seen it 

-inrl ^^^tining has component parts, intellectual 

under, o 1 ■ ” partially provided!^ enhanced, better 

certain nn' t ° ^ extent the society approaches planning. At a 
had betilr"d’ ^''“t planning is almost here, and they 

Americ-in , not. That is where 

Americans have arrived by die 1970s. 

planning drfinnSlf'thl-ou"h American idea of 

ments ne de-ii -• t ough historical narrative. But the ele- 
livclv stated Petnstent enough, and might be tenta- 

QiiirK oublir i .^^^times that modern industrial society re- 

such intervent" ^ehieve national goals; assumes that 

m," r” T- “"■* »dal develop 

goalo)ncmed. and effectively coordinated at the 
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center; imisi be anticipatory rather titan characterized by ad hoc 
solutions and tinting dictated by crisis. Our history will help us to 
expand on these phrases. 

What follows is a brief historical study of the idea and practice 
of national planning in twentieth-century America, with some 
speculations upon the forms which our eventual accommodation 
to that idea may take. I argue that liberal plattiting as explored by 
the New Deal generation has been revived and re cast by many 
hands while the Democrats were led by Kennedy-Johnson-Hum- 
phrey-McGovern. Tliis broad rediscovery of the planning idea is 
only now being perceived for what it is. A second vitally impor- 
tant development in the evolution toward ])lanning took place 
during the Presidency of Richard M. Nixon, when a consersMtive 
form of planning was vigorously and imaginatively explored. "We 
seem on the eve of a workable consensus that tlie time has come 
to plan, and to openly tlebate the many choices that the planning 
framework permits. In making these choices, whether to plan and 
how to do ft, our own history is more iiiuminating than the ex- 
perience of those other societies which come to mind when plan- 
ning is discussed. The New Dealers located a set of strategic points 
where the society and its direction might be influenced: not only 
the gross size of the economy, but natural resources, including 
especially energy and land-use, jropulation distribution, m.m- 
power, public credit, sdence and teclinology, incomes. Turning 
policies into national Policy in these areas has been the unfinrshed 
work of both liberals and conservatives as the problems of social 
management became so acute in the mid-1960s and after. In addi- 
tion to locating these strategic points of contact— to whicli a later 
generation would only add population size— Franklin Roosevelt 
and the New Dealers began work on some of tbe institutional 
innovations necessary to provide a planning capacity; executive 
branch reorganization, a central planning board, science and tech- 
nology assessment, economic and social accounting, political de- 
mocratization. The search for all of these has been resumed in 
recent years. 

I am acutely aware of the deficiencies of this attempt to narrate 
and analyze the history of American planning. The planning 
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ethos has worked its way deep into American life via two institu- 
tions in particular, the city planning aspect of urban government, 
and the large corporation. Books have been ivritten on both sub- 
jects, and I have made only the briefest reference to them. Re- 
gional planning is another part of the story of the planning idea, 
but is a subject is'hich ivould intolerably enlarge this study if it 
irere explored. Anyone seriously interested in planning must ac- 
knowledge the importance of economic theory, especially macro- 
economic modeling. It is a wondrous subject; I have left it to oth- 
ers. Likewise the mysteries of input-output analysis, and linear 
programming, analytic techniques which have entered the world 
since FDR’s time and to some undeteiTnined degree weakened the 
conviction tliat Man can never understand society well enough to 
manage it. 

All of these are subjects for other books, other authors. One 
final subject that I did not include in this brief study that belongs 
in any complete examination of the idea of a planned society is 
the prospect for international planning. When we understand 
that we are one society and accept what this implies, we will look 
to the interrelationships of things, and commence learning to 
plan our future. And then we will be ready for the next step, the 
recognition that our crisis leaps over borders, that we are one 
world. The Japanese, planning since the 1950s, had learned 
enough by their seventh plan to make one of their four official na- 
tional goals the enhancement of international cooperation.” 
Perhaps is'e may also find our own way in that general direction. 



Preface 


Countless people have helped me. The Bibliography and the 
Notes list some o£ them. In Washington, James Thornton o£ Sen- 
ator Humphrey’s staff, formerly with Orville Freeman in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, qualifies as the prime mover of the 
growth policy movement; he and Bruce Johnson of OMB, for- 
merly of Senator Hartke’s staff, gave me invaluable aid. I ivas 
much helped by ideas and information offered by Ken Khachigian 
of the National Goals Research Staff; Herbert Stein, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisors; Congressman Jerry Litton; 
Senator John Culver; Norman Beckman and Susan Harding of 
the Congressional Research Service; Ellis Mottur of Senator Ken- 
nedy’s staff. I am grateful to John Ehrlichman, Daniel P. Mo^Tii- 
han, and Kenneth Cole for interviews. Albert Lepawsky, Morton 
Borden, Samuel F. Wells and Richard Polenberg read portions 
of the manuscript, and Thomas Cronin, John McAlister, James 
Sundquist, and James Thornton read it all. To the latter four 
especially I am deeply indebted. Adele Wilson and Wendy Yager 
were imaginative and resourceful research assistants, and I could 
not have finished without typing help from Nancy Florence, Chris 
Johnson, Mary Menzies, and the History Department staff at 
UCSB, headed by Helen Nordhoff. 

James M. Banner, Ralph Widner, and Paul Sweet called my 
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attention to numerous developments I miglit have missed. John 
O’Keefe encouraged me at a critical moment, and Allen and 
Karen Sears gave well-timed support. My brother, Fred P- 
Graham, restrained his natural skepticism, and arranged an inter- 
view with John Ehrlichman when that gentleman was preoccu- 
pied with other things. It is pleasant also to thank the National 
Endoivment for the Humanities for a grant in 1972-7o, the 
resourceful librarians of the UCSB libram-, the Fund for New Pri- 
orities in America, and not least the Center for the Study of Demo- 


cratic Institutions and its prime mover, Robert M. Hutchins. 

A conference was held on a late draft of the book in Washing- 
ton, July 10, 1975, hosted by the Department of Engineering- 
Economic Systems, Stanford University, assisted by' the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. George Agree, Thomas Cotton, Edward Dale, 
Dennis Dugan, Eli Jacobs, Louis Lehrman, William Limall. 
Charles Manatt, Ernest Manuel, John Pierson, and Christopher 
Roosevelt gave candid and informed criticism. 

Rexford G. Tugwell, through his life and writings, has taught 
us a rnuch more than we were willing to learn about how to 
ma e a letter America. He supplied me with both inspiration and 
monition. Of the former there is no need to speak. Text and 
notes to t ns book tell of that debt. Of tbe latter, I must record a 
remark he made in the winter of 1975 when I described the evolv- 

w-fs r°<°i f 'h "i" 6*^fhng into a swamp!” Of course he 

"""" " lifetime, illuminating 

tlie dark and firming the ground 

imAmllr," P™' 

hi , , ,“r'f for .heir enore, 

m is r " '«PO»iblc tor the fact 

a i:ri™;::ii; ^ ■’''p^. » i'™ 


.August 1975 I 
.Santa Ilarbar:( 
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The 1930s: Roosevelt and 
the Planning Idea 


It was not Franklin Roosevelt, but the Great Depression, that 
brought the Planning idea to the front of American political life 
in the 1930s. And so we begin with the depression and its relent- 
less pressure upon accepted methods of national governance. 

2 

The year 1929 opened upon a pleasing prospect. A new president 
with unsurpassed economic experience now stood at the head of 
an expansive society. The population was rising (would reach 
121 million by 1929), and tliis was a national objective in those 
days as well as a sign of a better future. The national income 
climbed in that year to §104 billion. There were other material 
and cultural achievements, too many to number. 

More important than immediate levels of progress was the ap- 
parent fact of systemic strength. The violent economic cycles of 
the late nineteenth century had apparently been put behind us 
by the economic and political reforms of the pre-war reform 
era, or by technological advance, or both. Enterprise seemed notv 
nicely balanced and blended with social responsibility. The 
marketplace allocated resources, rewarded initiatives and genius, 
chastened carelessness and poor judgment. Individuals were free 
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to become rich, or to fail, and this brought out the best in then^ 
to society’s benefit. But sufficient public authority stood on guard 
against the darker side of human nature. Should capitalists at- 
tempt monopoly or fraud, there were the Sherman and Clayton 
acts and a barricade of regulatory agencies monitoring business 
practice. Immigration laws in 1921 and 1924 completed 
control of the threat of destabilizing population influxes; tari s 
guarded against destabilizing foreign competition. Treasury 
agents protected the public against alcoholic beverages. These 
and other public laws and regulatory interventions appe^c 
fully adequate to most citizens. Outside their purview, individ- 
uals were free to chart their own futures, and thus the nation s 
destiny. The result, plain to see, was an outpouring of energy, 
productivity, innovation, economic and population growth. Who 
would not be bullish on America in the first year of the Presi- 
dency of the Great Engineer, Herbert Hoover? 

Then toward the end of summer 1929 there began an economic 
downturn which was soon accelerated by a string of stock market 
disasters. It would be eleven years later, in 1940, that the coun- 
try •would again reach the per capita incomes of 1929. This dec- 
ade of economic agony became known here and the world over 
—for it was worldwide— as the Great Depression. Economic col 
lapse gave to that era its characteristic qualities of class conflict, 
of social and political crisis, of reform. The first four years saw 
an almost unrelieved decline from the level of well-being 
which had been reached on the eve of the stock market crash. 
With only a brief plateau in 1931, economic production spiralled 
down to a floor of $56 billion in the year 1933, and the cold 
tvintcr months of 1932-33 were marked by economic actisdty sn 
sluggish that even this total would not have been reached with- 
out improvement in the summer. By 1933 the national product 
was cut in half, and a quarter of the labor force could find no 
work. 

Tliese years -were Hoover’s testing ground, not only for his 
political leadership and character, but also for his ideas about 
the propel relationship of the national government to the rest 
of society. He was judged at the end to have failed that test, and 
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his ideas absorbed the same punishment he receix'ed as an indi- 
vidual. In both cases, there was explicit rejection and banish- 
ment. This may not have been entirely just, as Hoover argued 
to the end. He had operated as President in a minefield of ob- 
structions which prevented a consistent trial for his ideas. This 
interesting question is left to other books. The important thing 
here is that Hoover’s way of coping with depression was marked 
dotvn in history as a failure, and tliere necessarily followed a 
time of experimentation which was the seedtime of our own era. 

Hoover is a more respected figure now than in 1933, and years 
after. This is not merely because, as he told Earl Warren, he 
“outlived the bastards," but because careful historical scholarship 
and a lengthening perspective have brought into view both the 
basic consistency of his approach to questions of political econ- 
omy, and the reformist tlwust of his ideas which was blunted by 
circumstances. Hoover believed American capitalism to be a 
social organization superior to all others, botli in economic per- 
formance and in guaranteeing individual liberty and develop- 
ment. He never considered fundamental alterations of that 
system. Yet he was a reformer of a mild sort. His eight years as 
secretary of commerce saw him exert intellectual and administra- 
tive pressure upon public and private sectors to rationalize their 
operations. To abbreviate his social goals. Hoover envisioned 
governmental leadership of capitalist institutions toward econo- 
mies of size, standardization, cooperation, and internal rationali- 
zation. All of this was to be voluntary. As secretary of commerce 
he was vigorous in sponsoring trade associations through tvhich 
corporations could move beyond blind competition to industry- 
wide stabilization. Trade associations did in fact flourish in the 
1920s, but Hoover was not satisfied with these little gains. When 
he became President he still thought the economy marred by 
flaws, and saw an important governmental role in removing 
them. He intended to press the great industrialists (in a friendly 
spirit) to end competitive abuses, pay decent wages, adopt mod- 
ern data-gathering and research methods, and cooperate in damp- 
ening excessive swings in investment. All of this pressure rvould 
of course have been in the form of moral suasion. Hoover was 
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not fond of legislation, or at ease tvith coercion. But he was far 
from tiie passive figure he has been pictured. His ideas repre- 
sented the enlightened conservatism of the day, the fostering of 
economic concentration and modernization through government- 
business cooperation. 


The depression struck before he had been in office a full year, 
and Hoover never had an opportunity to display the economic 
re orms he might have urged upon American capitalism. The 
epression created obvious problems of investor confidence, and 
cover thought himself forced by the circumstances to speak 
against novelty and reform rather than for it. He was a mild re- 
oTOer whose reforming instincts were muzzled by the onset of 
times (which he thought originated in Europe), bringing 
n itions in which he dared not disturb the owners of capital- 
n so he turned his considerable energies toward governmen- 
tal, while confining himself to that narrow zone 

wnere capitalist nervous systems would tolerate the governmen- 
a presence. He called numerous conferences to bolster morale, 
appealed for sustained production and wage levels. He spurred 
uie private organization of relief services. All of this required 
aftprn Hoover was no Coolidge, taking naps in the 

clown predicting that nine of ten problems coming 

ts no IT ditch if you ignored them. He 

farmers, liquidate' reaT'*^ ^**doidate stocks, liquidate the 

and in the effort to bolsterconfid^'’’ 

turns that did not matcrinf ™ence he predicted too many up- 
ling an edge of despair credibility and whet- 

rally in the autumn of igiti "'““d. A brief economic 

urc which spread to other coded by an Austrian bank fail- 
From every political qiiaTTiT^^,’ returned, 

governmental action bcean demand for new and effective 

astonished at how much the n although today w'e are 

out an uprising. Hoover's enerri 1929-33 would take with- 
istrntion went principalK- tow-,E'^^ the end of his admin- 

1 "arcl staving off proposals he thought 
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neither the Democrats’ history for 

7 ‘''-^;“L«Ta“d”ebelUous„«s of the 
economic collapse. ,i,„n the November 1932 vote sug 

American people were greater explosive sentiments 

gested. Many informed peop ^ autumn There would be 

fay under the sullen apathy of that But what 

action in 1933, they thought, ^ government follow 

strategy might those m charge o t ^ deflated to halt 

when confronted with an economy deeply sick, aen 

‘\Ta™f fdlne-idea men were everywhere, 

tracts, buttonholing and even convincing an 

man. The native American monetary fixers 

nent, predicting instant recovery if the j een- 

mint silver at the old Bryanite ratio, or issue a inass 

backs, or move to 100 per cent reserve Thes^n^tomy of 

ists were actually probing an important part 

collapse. And in addition to being instinctively ’•f '. 

money supply was Important ^ ?heTthought that one 

as The Truth), they were not very radical. They 

big monetary injection would save capitalism, a g 

iv’as not believed. They might well have stressed more 

did the assurance that inflation would leave property an p 

pretty much ivhere they had been in the good ol ays 

cently fled. But drastic monetary remedies frightened m P_^^ 

pie in responsible positions, and would never get a 

Hoover resisted inflation tenaciously, and his successor 

it by grudging and insignificant concessions. Wit i m 

remedies deeply suspect, especially in the East, an jg jq 

er’s policies discredited, American conservatism ha 

offer to a nation desperate for new recovery strategies. 

American radicalism was intellectually much better P'^^P^ 
for crisis leadership. Socialists and Communists were 
implement their central idea, replacing capitalism witi P 
ownership. There ivere shelves full of tracts and 
busy with orators outlining the various and differing 
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the socialist alternative. Considering the unemployment rolls 
and general sulfering, it is astonishing how little public impact 
such theories had. Truly radical alternatives had little jxslitical 
following even at the low point of the deisression. Later on, 
radical approaches would gather strength, but at the pivot of the 
depression, in 1932-33, they were not considered where national 
policy was made. 

The collapse of Hoovers administration was instead an open- 
ing and call for help to the liberal-progressive tradition. What 
were its resources? For more than fifty years, progressive intel- 
lectuals such as Lester Frank Ward, Richard T. Ely, John 
Dewey, ^Valter Lippmann, Flerbcrt Croly, Charles Van Hise, 
and others had taught the necessity in a modern era of public in- 
tervention to guide social evolution. They had long since dis- 
solved the old chains of laissez-faire belief, had provided tc.\ls 
for public regulation of capitalist enterprise. Spurred by their 
ideas, as well as by widespread social problems in urbanizing 
America, a tvave of progressive reformers had busied themselves 
in the years prior to World War I with the renovation of Ameri- 
can society. Under progressive prodding, cities had made efforts 
to throw off inept and corrupt governments, regulate public 
utilities, control the discharge of wastes, improve living condi- 
tions in slums. States enlarged their regulatory duties in the 
areas of conservation, transportation, and labor legislation. No 
millennium had been achieved, but twenty or more years of re- 
form exertion did seem to leave cities and states a bit more 
orderly and consciously directed than in the turbulent 1890s, out 
of whose troubles reform had grown. At the national level. 
Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson had 
pressed for a more active government, and secured new authority 
in the areas of railroad regulation, anti-trust policy, banking 
regulation, and conservation. They stood as models for executive 
activism and leadership, a ready inspiration and resource for 
those wrestling with the Great Depression. Below these towering 
figures the progressive era had mobilized an entire class of men 
and women who saw the need for a managed society— business- 
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meU; 

vice 


lawyers, and other citizens ready for occasional public ser- 

, laiYji-io, ^ ^ as well 


Vice with the newly invigorated governments of Atiierica, as 
as the rising “new middle class” in Robert Wrebes phrase, t 
sanitation engineers, statisticians, economists, welfare pro 
sionals, public health officers, and university-based social sc- 
entists who were eager for policy roles in the job of socia regu 
lation. These reformers had produced a current of se corre 
tional fervor and a confidence in social intervention that wa 
not spent when the reform era was ended by the war. It la 
touched the lives of all those of leadership age in the 1930s, an 
it would assist those who wished to break with the fatalism t rat 
had settled in under the unhappy Hoover. 

Yet there were important ambiguities and schisms in the i 
eral reform heritage as it arrived at the early 1930s. One face o 
reform had been moralistic and emotional, nostalgic for sma 
town and small-business values. The other aspired to a more 
scientific and pragmatic approach to social problem-solving, was 
managerial by temperament, accepted large institutions as the 
inevitable framework in which progress must be pursued. These 
contrasting tendencies were rarely perfectly embodied in in- 
dividual men or causes, never in political parties. Pre-war reform 
was complex, contradictory, shifting in its intellectual and emo- 
tional makeup. But the division between the “modernist and 
the "traditionalist” impulses, to use John Braeman’s terms, was 
rouglily embodied in the careers of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrow IVilson. Roosevelt inclined toward continuous gov- 
ernmental regulation and management of the society, with large 
corporations secure in the center. But Wilson was sympathetic 
with governmental intervention to break up concentrations of 
economic jxjwer and reinvigoraie the marketplace. Beyond this 
he saw little need for and much danger in the growth of govern- 
mental bureaucracies for permanent regulation. A political 
leader or movement in the 1930s which turned to the reform 
tradition would find these ttvo broad social theories contending 
for dominance. Thus contemporary liberalism, underneath its 
can do spirit and faith in social intervention, offered a divided 
and confusing counsel. 
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4 

The “usable past” for desperate men in 1933 contained one 
other experience, the mobilization for war in 1917-18. In many 
ways the war offered more guidance for addressing the problems 
of Depression than the generation of dispersed reforms that had 
gone before. Sudden involvement in global war forced the first 
American attempt at economic and social control on anything 
like a national scale and comprehensive basis. For the first time, 
the word "planning” was heard as observers attempted to de- 
scribe the new degree of social control which war had brought. 

Nothing like it had ever been attempted in America. For 
approximately sixteen months the national government com- 
manded the major economic and manpower resources of the 
country, recruited, trained, and supplied an expeditionary army 
along with arming the allies. The Food Administration stimu- 
lated the production of selected products through purchases at 
high prices, restriction of civilian consumption, and the occa- 
sional coercion of producers with the threat of a netvly enacted 
federal licensing power. The Shipping Board took control of all 
shipping over 2500 tons and established government shipyards 
to increase the size of the merchant fleet. The Railroad Adminis- 
tration operated the nation’s railroads as a unit, breaking 
through a traffic bottleneck that had existed in early 1917 as 
private roads carrying the orders of uncoordinated government 
agencies had become hopelessly snarled. The Selective Service 
moved 4 million young men (16 per cent of the male labor force) 
into the armed services, where they were housed, trained, and 
deployed at stations around the country and in France. The Fuel 
Administration instituted coal rationing and rationalized coal 
marketing to minimize crosshauls. The Committee on Public In- 
formation manipulated public opinion. The War Finance Cor- 
poration lent money to munitions manufacturers. The Capital 
Issues Committee passed on new securities. 

It was obvious from the beginning that the government's war- 
time powers must have some central coordination, although the 
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intricacies of this assignment ^ ^ the Coun- 
contemporaries. At first. President Wilson ^^ith no 

cil of National Defense, but it was a larg summer 

clear authority or leadership, and was supersed 

of 1917 by the War Industries Board. It was t J 
organized in 1918 and placed under the chairmanship 
Ba^ch, which finally established an acceptable degr 
in economic mobilization. The board replaced the ^narke^ 
where large industry was concerned, utilizing ^ 

mild threats to gain acceptable prices, adjustment o ^ • 
claims for scarce resources, and priorities in militaiy con r 
American production was remarkable in quantity, and con r 
uted conspicuously to Germany’s defeat. The WIB was 
solved within weeks after the Armistice, and was not caugi i 
the fratricidal struggles of demobilization. It left with a^ ug 
reputation for industrial planning, enhanced by its chairman 
Baruch, a man of great political sensitivity and a gift for se 
dramatization. 

The result of this intense sixteen-month experience was to 
have a profound effect upon the minds of contemporaries, an 
through them upon the political economy of the 1930s. Let us 
distinguish between reality and contemporary perceptions.^ In 
fact, the WIB never secured unified control of war mobilization. 

It lacked control over industrial prices, which Wilson gave to a 
separate price-fixing committee, and over transportation, win ^ 
remained with the Railroad Administration. Baruch and his 
colleagues were unsure of their legal authority to coerce recalci 
trant industrialists, and in any event preferred conciliation an 
compromise. Within the WIB bureaucracy, moreover, there were 
as many contradictions and different paths as in the comple^^ 
society outside. In the words of a recent brilliant study, the WlB 
was "a bundle of paradoxes where decentralization vied 
centralization, competition with combination, individualism 
with integration, freedom with coercion.’’^ 

But ibis was not known to the public. Baruch effectively ob- 
scured his agency's shortcomings by persuading Congress to dis- 
mantle it six weeks after the Armistice, on January 1, 1919. be- 
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fore the problems of demobilization could lay open the weak- 
nesses of the government’s economic controls. What stuck with 
contemporaries, and came down in memory, was a well-coordi- 
nated mobilization under government direction, with the WIB 
as the nerve center. The experience left an indelible imprint 
upon the minds of important groups. Both public managers and 
businessmen learned what could be achieved, in the way of rapid 
and full production, when the national economy was considered 
as a unit and directed toward agreed ends by the agencies of 
government. Anyone could see the advantages of centralized 
purchasing and standardized operations, as many of the irra- 
tionalities of the raw young industrial order were smoothed out 
under the temporary rule of federal administrators (themselves 
often businessmen serving the government, some at $1.00 a year). 
And many of the wastes were invisible. While it is impossible to 
estimate the impact of war mobilization upon the thinking of 
the general public, we know that the experience was seminal for 
the American policy-making elite. For the lawyers, businessmen, 
economists, social workers, statisticians, engineers, and others 
who staffed the bustling mobilization agencies. World War I was 
a revelation in the advantages of an economy managed through 
government-business cooperation. 

The attitude of businessmen toward wartime controls was es- 
pecially interesting, and prophetic. While business always had 
many points of view, it was businessmen, chiefly spearheaded by 
the young Chamber of Commerce, who had mounted pressure 
on Wilson to replace the listless CND with a strongly centralized 
operation. As the end of the war approached, Baruch learned 
that important segments of business opinion were fearful of the 
abrupt end of controls, and were ready for the extension of 
stabilization measures at least some way into the conversion 
period. Heads of Baruch's commodity sections argued unsuccess- 
fully against his decision to ask that WIB be discharged at 
the end of 1918. When a depression seemed imminent in the 
spring of 1919, a group of businessmen joined with Secretary of 
Commerce William Redfield to establish an industrial board 
within the government. It would convene industrial conferences 
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for the purpose of arranging industry-wide price reductions on 
an orderly basis. The board hoped that the announcement o 
new and somewhat lower price schedules would reassure tie 
public, stabilize the market, and lead to renewed buying. 

It is difficult to escape the label “liberalism” for this appe^ 
for the peacetime expansion of government’s stabilizing role, 
even though it came chiefly from capitalist sources. But if this 
was a brand of liberalism, so was Wilson’s suspicion of exactly 
this sort of governmental function. He had signed much regula 
tory legislation, had helped build federal power in the area o 
anti-trust activity, central banking, and elsewhere. But he had a 
long record of opposition where piositive government was con 
cerned. He suspected great concentrations of power ^vithin the 
government as he did in the economy, and designed the WIB at 
first as a weak agency which might nonetheless mollify those 
who wanted a central munitions agency with commanding pow* 
ers. Even after granting Baruch exceptional powers in May 1918, 
Wilson kept coordinating authority fragmented. It was his deci- 
sion to place price-fixing, rail and shipping beyond WIB’s con- 
trol. He resisted the coalition of businessmen and bureaucrats in 
late 1918 who urged the agency’s continuation. Even Baruch 
wanted some of the WIB’s standardization and conservation 
duties shifted in peacetime to the Department of Commerce, and 
suggested the continuation of the small Central Bureau of Plan- 
ning and Statistics that the war produced. Wilson dismantled it 
announcing his commitment to move at once from emer- 
^1 '’2 ^*^*angements to constitutional and regular ones. A bill in 
ninsr given the President a reconversion plan- 

and com' fpposed that also. The machinery of planning 

Eurooo survive hostilities. Wilson sailed for 

realized nprm his return in the spring he 

back was inv \ ^ f ^‘^Sjing Industrial Board set up behind his 
nated. ° illegal price-fixing. The board was termi- 

ni the apparat*^ effous to reverse the President and retain some 
; ■ Railroad z\dm!n: control. One exception was the 

"""^tration, which organized labor struggled with- 
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out success to preserve. The economy expanded after the war, 
and the only mass protest in the country was a Red Scare, a 
social convulsion which businessmen found quite tolerable. 
Most liberals were disapjiointcd at \Vilson’s negative approach 
to the role of government in the last months of his administra- 
tion, and felt that important opportunities had been lost to 
advance social justice. But by 1921 Wilson was out of office, re- 
placed by a president even less interested in active government. 
Through the 1920s American national government remained in 
form much as it had been prior to 1917: and in spirit it revealed 
nothing like the earlier energy for social correction. The war left 
little institutional trace, and in many ways contrilmtcd to the 
exhaustion of social activism. The little group of public officials 
and businessmen who hoped for the continuation of some form 
of government economic stabilization was no match for the 
forces of individualism and apathy. Yet the experience of war 
mobilization had left an indelible imprint, and many who lived 
through it would turn their minds to this model in tlie national 
emergency of the 1930s. 


5 

As the shattering months of economic decline piled one upon 
another under Hoover, one heard more and more frequently of 
the virtues of wartime “planning." This was a word one had not 
often heard, except from stray socialists or unsettled journaliiLs 
who punctuated the 1920s with errant reminders of a brief bet 
ter time. The depression raised up the word. Between i 

1933, George B. Galloway counted six major legislative uj 
posals for "some sort of central planning body,” their spo^., 
ranging from liberals like Senator LaFollette (193]) p. 
Chamber of Commerce’s Henry I. Harriman.^ Galloway coum 
nine other "private” plans which attracted national atp-nr' 
from people such as the historian Charles A. Beard ( 1931 ', 
nomic writer Stuart Chase (1931); and labor leader 
Woll (1931). John L. Lewis of the United Mine Worla,.jj 
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for planning under a national economic council in 1933, and he 
was joined by Sidney Hillman of the clothing workers. Gerard 
Swope of General Electric had been talking along similar lines 
since 1931. 

To people who relied upon reflex rather than examination of 
the evidence, the idea of planning, “social” or “national or 
“economic” or whatever it was called, seemed a Left-wing idea. 
Indeed, the use of the word usually brought Russia to mind. 
And it is true that some who placed their hopes on planning 
had either been to Russia or become admirers of its full employ- 
ment and social solidarity from a distance. “Why should the 
Russians have all the fun of remaking a world?” demanded 
planning-oriented economic writer Stuart Chase in 1932.® But 


the inspiration of the U.S.S.R. was thinly rooted, and soon 
slipped away to free the idea of planning for serious discussion. 
For those using the word were not proposing the importation of 
the Russian system. Indeed, they were not all on the far left. 
Socialists advocated planning, to be sure, men like Norman 
Thomas, who had little popular audience, and John Dewey, who 
commanded unusual respect among intellectuals. And so did 
quasi-socialists like Paul Douglas, economist and political ac- 
ti\ist at the University of Chicago. But many of those calling for 
p anning were liberals like Father John A. Ryan, or the New 
Repiibhc’s George Soule or the writer Stuart Chase. Both Chase 
and Soule authored books in 1932 (Soule’s was called A Planned 
ociety) calling [or a system of planning in which the nationali- 
on o industry was somewhat ambiguously regarded as an 
^ useful but not entirely necessary condition for a 
rnnvp^t ceonomy. Charles Beard was one of the few intellectuals 
horrm.^ P ^uuing by the depression who went so far as to 
mZl ^ five-year plan, which he 

often a iomvT ' 1 “*' national planning board, in 1931. But 
industrv nm'** ? thought unnecessary, socialization of 

‘""•r 

for^vard in a dccidcdlv'\nr-^ ^ 

) American way, as a cooperative, open. 
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tletuocraiic way of collectively responding to the obvious im- 
balance between productivity aiul purchasing power. 

'I'he central thrust was usually clear enough. Individual self- 
interest bail reigned unchecketl under oltl style American cap 
italism, and had brotight on a crash and four years of wrenching 
depi evsion. The economy must be fundamentally alteretl through 
political means, the Slate setting up permanent instruments of 
collective control to balance purchasing jrower with productiv- 
ity. The .American Left did not think much coercion would be 
necessary. Controls svould be democnaic, rational, and coopera- 
tively established and motlified, svilh all major groups participat- 
ing, .as in the ^Vorld War I experience. The inevitability of 
collectivism seemed so obvious that there was little thought of 
violence, or expropriation, or civil war. We wouhl move toward 
planning the .American way, through persuasion, and through 
the established fxilitical system— considering Hoover's record, 
this meant through the Democratic party if possible, a third 
party if necessary. 

But planning was not a concept owned by the Left. Healthy 
profits had been made during the war perioil when business had 
been closely controlled by government, and there had been a 
welcome degree of standardization introduced through the gen- 
tle coercion of the AVar Industries Board. Many businessmen 
were impressed with the advantages of doing business under 
government supervision as against competing in the chaos of the 
marketplace where reasonable cooperation was so unlikely. Hugh 
Johnson, a Moline Plow Corporation executive who worked un- 
der Baruch in the WIB, wrote in 1918: 


No one will contend that there can ever be any peacetime necessity 
or reason for sucli close-held control over industry as was prac- 
ticed during the war. . . . Still the great lessons remain: efficiency 
is attainable only by cooperation: . . . industry is susceptible of 
such regulatory control as would prevent the abuses aimed at by 
the Sherman Act and yet attain the efficiency of cooperation witlt- 
out impairing the advantages of individual initiative. 
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for planning under a national economic council in 1933, and he 
was joined by Sidney Hillman of the clothing workers. Gerard 
Swope of General Electric had been talking along similar lines 
since 1931. 

To people who relied upon reflex rather than examination of 
the evidence, the idea of planning, “social” or “national or 
“economic” or whatever it was called, seemed a Left-wing idea. 
Indeed, the use of the word usually brought Russia to mind. 
And it is true that some who placed their hopes on planning 
had either been to Russia or become admirers of its full employ- 


ment and social solidarity from a distance. "Why should the 
Russians have all the fun of remaking a world?” demanded 
planning-oriented economic writer Stuart Chase in 1932.® But 
the inspiration of the U.S.S.R. was thinly rooted, and soon 
slipped away to free the idea of planning for serious discussion. 
For those using the word were not proposing the importation of 
the Russian system. Indeed, they were not all on the far left- 
Socialists advocated planning, to be sure, men like Norman 
Thomas, who had little popular audience, and John Dewey, who 
commanded unusual respect among intellectuals. And so did 
cjuasi-socialists like Paul Douglas, economist and political ac- 
tivist at the University of Chicago. But many of those calling for 
planning tvere liberals like Father John A. Ryan, or the New 
Republic’s George Soule or the writer Stuart Chase. Both Chase 
and Soule authored books in 1932 (Soule’s was called A Planned 
octeiy) calling for a system of planning in which the nationali- 
on o industry was somewhat ambiguously regarded as an 
^ tiseful but not entirely necessary condition for a 
rn'nvp^, Charles Beard was one of the few intellectuals 

borrow^ by the depression who went so far as to 

luonosed'^”'^ '' idea of a five-year plan, which he 

often a [orm-T T"'' planning board, in 1931. But 

industrv outin ^ thought unnecessary, socialization of 

tic and flc-xible^ ■ T tmwise. The planning idea was plas- 

forward in a d’eddedlv'^y always, but it was put 

y American way, as a cooperative, open. 
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mcni of economic alfaicN to end the dc[)rOMion touched strands 
in the pre-war rcf»>rin experience, and also recalled the unity 
and protiuclivity of wartime. The lack of piecision as to the 
exact forms and interactioas of planning' allowed these vague 
associations to be made, cvett though the analogy Itctween plan- 
Jting of any ly[jc in likSd and the progressive or wartime ex- 
periences was hound to Ire misleading. Interest groups normally 
hostile to any suggestion of government direction of tlie national 
economy were close to des|)eration by the end of 19;12, and al- 
lowed themselves to rememirer what they Itad gained during tiie 
short war experience. With the forms of planning unspecifietl in 
the general chatter, with writers and publicists tlilfering on or 
obscuring the details, planning attracted [reople of all ideolog- 
ical tendencies. 

So long ,7s plantiing was only talk, there would continue to be 
this broad, amorijhous. and fragile agreement that it bad many 
merits in the fonrtit sear of depression. Hoover’s government 
by summer of 1932 had drifted into a baflled passivity, and all 
around the administration there rose up a great clamor for 
action. In this clamor the idea of planning was a major note, 
and the idea of government intervention to establish more social 
control of economic life svas by far the dominating clement. 
When planning sstis proposed, it produced no fierce and or- 
ganized opposition. Coming togetlier in Washington to plan for 
recovery had a re.isonable sound to it. 

To these advantages in the desperate search for remedies in 
1932, pLinning soon added another— the advocacy of the gov- 
ernor of New York and Democratic candidate for President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


6 

Roosevelt was not a likely sympathizer svith any idea that had 
a radical sound. Descended from an old. wealthy Hudson River 
family, educated at the best private schools in the East, he had 
been a mild progressive in the New York State legislature and a 
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“What is needed is a statute,” he went on, legalizing trade as- 
sociation activities leading toward industrial cooperation. But 
Johnson was not proposing the mere passage of a law setting 
aside the anti-trust acts. "A mechanism is required, an organiza- 
tion set up on a different theory than any permanent organiza- 
tion we now know . . .” so that the government would possess 
the capacity to act not as a “policeman . . . but a cooperator, 
an adjuster, a friend.”^ He envisioned a planning board made 
up of representatives from basic industries, passing upon prices, 
wages, plans for investment, trade practices. 

The depression revived such ideas. To some businessmen the 
problem of overproduction could not be solved without govern- 
ment cartelization. A leading voice for planning was General 
Electric’s Gerard Swope, who called for planned production 
through trade associations under loose supervision, in a speech 
in September 1931. Henry I. Harriman of the Chamber of 
Commerce endorsed Swope’s general idea before a Senate hear- 
ing in 1932, where Senator LaFollette’s proposal for a national 
economic council was being debated. Whatever planning was— 
and none of its proponents, either among the radicals or the 
businessmen, were very clear about exactly what was involved— 
it was now being talked about across the political spectrum. 

Not long ago, wrote James G. Smith of Princeton, “. • • 
nomic planning connotated socialism or communism.” More re- 
cent y, ^ wily capitalists, the "liberal Democratic Party,” and 
oa y staunch Republicans” are extolling its virtues. 


bndv * meaning of this change? . . . Now we have every- 
y. or nearly everybody, vigorously favoring it. . . . What has 

no t. ’ taken up as a fad; and . . • 

meant nows what exactly he is favoring, or what really is 

economic planning. . . , We are all 100% in favor of 

economic planning when we do the planning.® 

economist^ bTut unsettled a Princeton 

‘age. 'Hie' notion planning a great political advan- 

a cooperative, rational, collective manage- 
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Roosevelt was never under the intellectual domination of atiy 
of the Brains Trust or anyone else. It is also clear that the Brains 
Trust ditl not agree on what plannitig meant. There is no need 
to go deeply into these distinctions. Roosevelt, with the Colum- 
bia group now supplying much of his sjseech material, began to 
talk more like a planner. In a Jelferson Day speech he g'ave on 
.April IS, he expressed atlmiraiion for a Jelferson somewhat un- 
familiar to the Virginian's admirers, a man who stressed the 
universality of the national interest and who concentrated men’s 
thoughts upon "the shared common life" rather than the pre- 
dicament of itulividuals. In that address Roosevelt spoke for "a 
true concert of interests" rather than class rule. "In this sense 1 
favor economic planning, not for this period alone but for our 
needs for a long time to come."** And at Oglethorpe University, 
in Georgia, he spoke approvingly of the need for social experi- 
mentation, and used the words "collectivism” anti “planning," 

Random utterances, these occasional forays into collectivist 
terrain, invariably vague about details and hedged by qualifica- 
tions. .Anti after Roosevelt was nontinated his campaign had no 
clear central theme, certainly not planning. .At the Common- 
wealth Club in San Francisco he delivered an imposing speech 
advocating greatly expanded public control of private property 
and private economic tlevelojsment, and he spoke of planning in 
agriculture at Topeka. But most of his speeches not only said 
nothing about planning, but were remarkably platitudinous and 
conserv'ative for a country in which unemployment tvas climbing 
above 20% and the GNP dipping toward $60 billion. Roose- 
velt spoke of federal relief, expanded public works, and the 
virtues of public electric power, but these were liberal ideas of 
considerable popularity. He also talked a lot about the need to 
balance the budget and return the government to safe hands. 

But Hoover’s sensitive ear had detected the planning instinct, 
the social engineer, in his eva.sive rival. He was alerted in part 
by certain alien tones in Roosevelt’s rhetoric, and presumably 
also by recalling that Roosevelt had always admired his Uncle 
Theodore’s vigorous approach to the Presidency. Hoover warned 
that the Democratic candidate was a planner and a radical, in- 
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capable governor since 1928. The Eastern banker-industrialist 
faction of his party and the Southern wing were not alarmed at 
his nomination for President in the summer of 1932. Roosevelt 


was a loyal party man, and if anything seemed less bold than 
the situation required. Walter Lippmann pronounced him a 
pleasant man with no important qualifications for the Presi- 
dency, and a Harvard classmate. Brand Whitlock, judged Roose- 
velt “a nice fellow and a gentleman, . . . but I doubt seriously 
whether he has got the requisite grit and backbone for what is 
going to be a gruelling task.”® 

But 1932 was a year in which Franklin Roosevelt began to 


talk about planning, publicly and well before he was nominated. 
In an article in Suney in early February 1932, the New York 
governor claimed a long interest in city planning, called plan- 
ning the way of the future,” and hopefully guessed that “per- 
haps the day is not far distant when planning will become a part 
of the national policy of this country.'”? The article offered little 
illumination of what planning was, as Roosevelt’s examples were 
ew and somewhat confused, having to do with the need to plan 
so that milk would not be shipped from one region to another 
IS len It could just as well be procured nearer the market, or to 
p an to get people out of the cities to the healthful outdoors, 
t us lospitality to the idea was evident, and however innocu- 
us conception of it in early 1932, it was still a novel concept 
tor American national politics. 

-.rlTic'r' Tting Roosevelt sensed the need for a staff of policy 
criiitp 1 ' 1 *"^^ ??tough his law partner Samuel Rosenman he re- 
to r o , University professors who volunteered 
thoughts Ti prepare position papers, and clarify his 

I’lc "lirain, TniL'^' or two, and called 

A. Hcrlo TI. I o' ^‘■‘‘‘^^niics were Raymond Moley, Adolf 

tnown eitci: ' T-ir'-ell. The, had not formerly 

diem was talkin<''^nf picked at random-but each of 

Tl‘cy became'’ planning in the spring of 1932. 
toward coninrchf.., encouraging his inclination 

omprchensive soc.al management. It is now clear that 
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from lack of planning. Here and there a few vvim: cities .ind 
counties have looked altcad and planned. But our nation has just 
grown.” It is time to extend planning to a wider field. 

The argiiinciit here is not that Roosevelt had a secret hut con- 
scious self-identiftcalion as a “planner," or that his collectivism 
was guided by some preconceived vision of what .Vmerica would 
look like when he and his friends were finished. Rather that he 
assumed deep inside tltat private development prcKluced peri- 
odic imbalances, both between human groups and between man 
and nature— social injustices, economic irrationalities, environ- 
mental damage. .-\nd he further believed it was the permanent 
duty of modern government to exert its managerial hand in 
widespread places to regulate, compensate, and control, protect- 
ing the public interest and ensuring stability along with prog- 
ress. Because this was so fundamental to his outlook, the idea of 
national planning would take root in corners of his administra- 
tion, would flourish in public debate (to the infinite fright of 
conservatives), and in the first few months would come close to 
being the new administration’s central strategy. 


7 

There was an interval between FDR’s election and inaugura- 
tion, four long months between November 1932 and March 
1933. The weather was bitter cold, and the depression had re- 
lentlessly worsened. A banking crisis began to gather destructive 
force in late February, and on inauguration weekend every bank 
in the nation was shut. The depression had resisted Hoovers 
every policy, had not responded to his patience. Con ence in 
the natural recuperative powers of the economy had vanished. 
Something new must be tried, or even the vast reservoirs of loy- 
alty and acquiescence of the American people w'ould run dry. 
Even revolution could not be discounted, some observers warned. 

Roosevelt was not at first prepared with a coherent recovery 
strategy. He had not, that is. planned what he would do. His 
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dined toward experiments in active government that people 
would find shocking. But he either did not convince many peo- 
ple, or drey were ready in November of 1932 for almost any- 
thing new. 

Hoover greatly exaggerated the radicalism of Roosevelt and 
the men around him, including the much-feared Tugtvell, who 
as a young man had pledged to “make America over.” But he 
was not entirely mistaken about the new President. PDR was a 
flexible politician with few fixed opinions, but he did have cer- 
tain intellectual predispositions which abutted through his cau- 
tion, his pragmatism, his instinct to compromise now' for a gaut 
later. Beyond being a Christian and a Democrat, to which he 
gladly confessed, Roosevelt was something of a nut about con- 
servation, w'as strongly biased toward rural life, was inclined to 
come down on the side of the underdog with some indignation 
when he noticed particularly flagjrant forms of exploitation. But 
more important for our purposes, he was, I believe, an instinc- 
tive collectivist. This was his friend Rex Tugwell’s word, 
Roosevelt himself never used it. But by 1932 it seems clear tliat 
his absorption of the conservation outlook had matured, under 
t e pressure of economic disaster and the reinforcement of the 
o umbia professors, into an organic view' of society wliich 
ssumed the need for continuous public intervention to com- 
pensate for imbalances that were not inherently self-correcting, 
th appreciate this persistent element in Roosevelts 

19^0^ '■^^ding through his public papers for the 

thp iirT^ conferences. Two brief examples may suggest 

limp •• managerial instincts. “There was a 

form'iiln Young Democratic clubs in 1934, “when the 

heart simple admonition to have a stout 

escape" ' ' ' But . . . today we can no longer 

By 1935 evprv we must master our environment.’’® 

When sending ^ meant tire social environment, 

gress in 1933 he said"*^^*^^^ Yalley Authority proposal to Con- 
ns ha\e taught us the human waste that results 
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;uul Fcticr.i! Reserve were never 'em out hy Rome veil on ;i 
inilii.int ntiv'ion ol nionct.iry cvp.tii'ion .inti inil.ilitin. 

C^onltl \\'il5on\ .\cw Ftcetlom 'civc ,iv the .iilniini'.tr.ilion'v in- 
tcnccni.it tiKMict? It.' UKiin etonomie iluti'i w.is toward ami- 
niono|rtjly .utii ficc n.idc, .md it w.i' ti.nd to .irj;itc di.it tliiv vort 
of tiiiujj vv'ouhi hriiii; rcvi'cd economic .uirvity, cxccjit pcrltapv 
in tfie di'lant futinc when we were all de.ui, av .Mr. Kcync' saief. 
Roosevelt rojjotcd hi\ party*' licliU to thoc idea', amt l>or- 
rowed cautioudy from iliai Iicritav;e. The early lejitdation of 
banh' and 'tuck evcti.ingc' V'-av a New I'recilum 'Ort of tactic, av 
was the iuchIcsi reciprocal trailc pto^r.nii. as was the attack on 
large ptrlilic ntility hakUtf^ corap.iiiics in liMa .ind the angry 
investigation of inonojKilies launched in lUn ihevc were 

isolated strokes, reforms with slow .md minor economic impact. 

.No. when it came to adopting a gcncr.d strategy, furry ami 
shifting as tliis would always lie. the most compelling idea in 
li)33 was the one recent e-spciieiice in comparable crisis had 
appeared to confirm-iiaiional planning, as in w.irtime. In the 
ID! 7-1 H crisis, when it V'Ms clear that the marketplace would not 
serve the neetls of muhili/atioit, the nation turned to planning 
through various forms of govcrnment-iiulustry-Iaiior coopera- 
tion. The men of 1!):13 found the wartime analogy irresistible, 
despite its inherent implausibility to those of ns who nov'’ stand 
above tbe desperation of 1933. Talk of planning would remind 
at le.ist some harassed public olficials, many failing bu.sinessmeii, 
and hungi'y millions in the labor forre of the all-out production 
efforts of 1917-lH. It was an idea whose lime— again— had come. 
This w:i,s not Roosevelt’s decision, handed down from the Oval 
Office after he had thought about the country’s plight. .Support 
for planning welled up from the bureaucracy, the Congress, 
and tlie amorplious swarm of idea-men and volunteers who 
had checked into AVashington hotels in *\farch lioping to be 
of service. .As various administration task forces and ad hoc 
groups worked on the problems of industrial and agricultural 
policy especially, or on public works, and as Congress, impa- 
tient, began haphazardly to press schemes of its own into legis- 
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inaugural address was heartening in the firmness of his jaw, the 
ringing timbre of his voice. But it was mostly mush, such as the 
phrase about nothing to fear but fear itself, and the economic 
analysis was inane. The rulers of exchange had fled the temple, 
he said, because of incompetence and stubbornness. We needed 
“action, and action now,” to “move as a trained and loyal army 
willing to sacrifice for the good of a common discipline.”'^ 

Out of what intellectual and political materials might he forge 
a new strategy? Hoover’s Presidency, one would have thought, 
had discredited forever the idea that a balanced budget (or, talk 


of a balanced budget; Hoover never balanced it) and the bolster- 
ing of business confidence by presidential boosterism were ade- 
quate remedies. There were conservatives in Roosevelt’s party— 
there was a bit of Hoover in FDR anyway— and he would try a 
bit of that bottle of medicine from time to time. But appealing 
to businessmen to invest and cutting the federal budget would 
e minor strains, overwhelmed and unacknowledged. The idea 
of fiscal stimulation through a deliberate deficit, the general 
strategy associated with John Maynard Keynes, had no substan- 
allowing among economists, financial wisemen, politicians, 
W’lr ^'‘'■^^"crats, although it had been suggested by 

1 liam T. Foster and others. Roosevelt would never really 
^'fntegy, either, although inevitable deficits made it 
'deficit spending as a tool. This was not, 
uei'inn u^*^ ‘Acceptable strategy; it was obnoxious to Roosevelt 
deal with^ '"comprehensible to the congressmen he had to 

parts of it “A strong hold on the Democratic party, 
support anil n '‘S'urians generally. It has some political 

hnt this too ^ accepted and engineered some inflation, 

crn winjrs of I * stiike serious men— in particular the East- 
proach to recovti '- parties— as an acceptable general ap- 

crades olf our b.' k- much of it as will keep the 

to time, keepinJ*^ S"ld, buying up silver from time 

nf wliicit till- i.r,v fates low (which was easy enough), all 

" ‘^‘■"ment did in the 1930s. But the Treasury 
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were frequently willing to compromise here and there when 
faced with other versions of what planning should be. There 
was in Washington that spring a liberal conception of planning 
which was strikingly different. Business planners began with in- 
dustrial sectors in trouble, and intended by planning a legalized 
control of production levels and pricing. They were not vitally 
interested in larger goals or conte.xts. They usually accepted 
some national planning board, but had little to say about its 
mission. The liberal planning impulse began with national 
goals that went quite beyond adequate profits, and included full 
employment, rising mass consumption, even public educational 
standards, health, nutrition. Jn this vietv the purpose was not 
simply the rescue of faltering industrial or economic sectors, 
but a broad national advance. Planning should not stop with 
mandatory quotas and price fixing, but involve fiscal and mone- 
tary policies, agriculture, transportation and energy policies, in- 
vestment controls, resource conservation, all major ways that 
modem government might touch social development. Liberal 
planners insisted upon a national framework and were much 
concerned with rational coordination so that the public interest 
was not compromised in unwatched, unmonitored segments of 
public policy. Business planners actually preferred planning for 
single industries (only those in deep economic difficulties), and 
accepted national coordinating machinery without much enthu- 
siasm. 

Reflecting these differing perspectives, which basically arose 
out of the difference between single-interest and multiple-in- 
terest approaches, there was a contrast in the conception of the 
role of coercion. Business planners stressed cooperation, by 
which they meant to ensure a dominant role for themselves and 
a veto on undesirable decisions. After all, they owned the 
facilities about to be planned. Liberal planners tended to think 
in these depression days of businesses not as private property 
but as public utilities, and, while they also stressed cooperation, 
they meant cooperation between business and labor, agriculture, 
and consumer, with government both as mediator and special 
friend of the non-business groups. They assumed that some 
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lative form, the idea of planning began to gain strength. By 
mid-June, at the end of the so-called Hundred Days of early New 
Deal legislation, much had been done, and there was no neat 
pattern to it. Budget cutting in March, a big relief expenditure 
in April, and public works in June, regulation of banking an 
securities, sending thousands of young city men out to the forests 
to plant trees, legalization of beer. What did it mean, beyond in 
tense and multifaceted activity? Those who looked to the crucial 
areas, to industrial and agricultural policy and also to the re 
gional authority set up in the Tennessee Valley, could see em 
bodied in various ways the planning approach. 

Yet if planning was an irresistible idea in the crisis of March 
1933, exactly how did one do it? Like Heaven, everybody talking 
about planning isn’t going there. To the business spokesmen for 
planning m 1932-33, men such as Swope and Harriman, produc- 
tion facilities swamped demand, and the remedy was plann^^ 
production, at agreed-upon prices. This could not be done either 
legally or practically in 1932-33, given the anti-trust laws and 
the tenacity of competitive urges which trade associations and 
monopolistic arrangements could not control. And so the solu- 
nin involve the national government in the plan- 

. ^ government would legalize cartelization, industry by 

romr, a national planning board of some kind, 

to coorit' predominantly of business representatives, 

friendlv plans of each industrial sector. As a further 

business Washington might provide 

forecasts of demand"*^ services, projecting accurate 
problems Th' potential supply and transportation 

idea took, and ’7^ conservative form the planning 

industry inherently defensive aspect, allowing 

such labor as it mi °ot the economic storm with 

vemions to shift no envisioned no structural inter- 

had no reform thru in the economy, and thus 

businessmen fatally ^ was to handicap the small 
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Hoover that industry-wide planning would stifle the spirit of 
innovation, both technological and organizational? But business 
planners tended to aim at planning of limited scope, covering 
industries they knew well. They instinctively avoided broader 
social concerns. The liberals whose hopes rode with planning 
were even less prepared in 1932-33 for the hard realities ahead. 
How could business be forced to pay for netv purchasing power 
out of its profits and savings, when businessmen owned the fa- 
cilities, alone mastered the details of production and marketing, 
and were the best organized interest group in the field? How 
could the puny government of 1933 mass the expertise to man- 
age a complicated national economy? Hotv could multiple-in- 
terest group participation be secured when many interests were 
not organized? How could the consuming public’s interests be 
forcefully represented? How could bureaucracy be made respon- 
sive? How to blend centralization with decentralization? Given 
the current political system, from county government through 
Congress, weak parties, low voter turnout and an uninformed 
electorate, how could liberals be so sure that "the government" 
would always represent the national interest? 

These and other questions could not then be answered. Doubt 
was the enemy in the spring of 1933, not lack of knowledge. 
With the arrival of Roosevelt to the Presidency, it ivas time for 
bold experimentation, for meeting and solving problems rather 
than holding back for more analysis. 

Only experience with planning in actual practice would 
sharpen the perception of what was involved, bring an under- 
standing of how many paths there were to planning. That 
spring, pressed by rising demands for action, Roosevelt and 
those eager to help him frame comprehensive recovery measures 
were able to convince themselves that all the advocates of plan- 
ning could be locked into a room and bring forth planning. 
This in fact was done. Astonishing misunderstandings and con- 
flicts were the subsequent result. By June 1933, talk had become 
law, and the New Deal was committed to certain hasty struc- 
tures of planning. And then the fur would fly. 
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coercion would probably be necessary, and j.qy 0 to be un- 
authority would be decisive should some group P planners, 
happy with what it was asked to do. Among t ^ prospects 

Rexlord Tugwell was the most hard-nose a o who 

lor painless mutual adjustment under repiplating 

talk about this sort of change [planning] are no . g^t it 
sacrifice,” he wrote in 1932. "They are expecting planned 
would certainly be one of the characteristics o rvould 

economy that the few who fare so well as things ar 
be required to give up nearly all the exclusive should be 

have come to consider theirs of right, and that t es 
in some sense socialized.’n^ Here was a clear g imps 
seam along which the administration's planning garme 
tear, an intellectual pivot of the whole planning liberal 

would be required to give up. That was the core o t e 
planning idea, and anathema to the conservative planners, 
discussion would not bring out its disruptive potential. 

In this brief summary of the main outlines of 
liberal planning approaches, one may be disturbed by a c 
abstract quality. Hard questions remain unasked, „ost 

The people of 1932-33 were talking about planning m the 
ambiguous, shifting, ill-defined terms. John Kenneth Ga 
was right when he wrote that "the early days of the New 
were distinguished in American history for their foggy sema ^ ^ 
cism— for meaningless and incomprehensible talk about soC]^^ 
planning, guided capitalism, or industrial self-government. 
The desperation of the moment made many people op 
mistic about this path to salvation; their critical faculties were 
muffled in hope, the hard details did not emerge. Peop e 
rallied to the term "planning," while precise meanings an 
necessary distinctions passed each other in the night. How couW 
usmess planners have imagined that they could secure^ t ^ 
cgal power of government to fix prices and control competition 
Piling intolerable costs of bureaucratic delay at t re 
^ intrusion of labor and consumer pressures at t te 
ow could they dismiss so easily the fears of people hke 
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lo plan it aitunniicil iliose who Itad been eager atlvocatcs of tlie 
aitempi), planning for imlusiry did not work out very well. The 
economy did begin the long climli back to ID'iy levels in I'Tk*!, 
so tiiat the 193 i GNI* wa» up to $65 billion and in 1935 reached 
$72 billion, with unemployment falling from 15 to 10 million 
in those two years, lint this was painftilly slow and inadetjuatc 
improvement, and the most sympathetic analysts of the eco- 
nomic history of the era argue only that N1G\ probably did not 
actually impede recovery and may have made some improvable 
and slight contribution to turning the economic corner in the 
summer of 1933. Whatever its small contribution to the small 
recovery, NR.A made few friends among any alfected economic 
group. Large business in general appreciated the chance to end 
"cut-ihroai comjjeiition’' by fixing prices or production targets, 
but hated dealing with a federal bureaucracy which was not only 
sometimes slow atid obtuse but occasionally suggested unwel- 
come gains for labor and consumer. Small businessmen found 
themselves outmaneuvered for shares of the market within the 
NTG\ ccxle-making process. Labor expected higher wages, but 
found prices rising hester. When the Court killed N'RA, nearly 
everyone was pleased. 

In retrospect, which is the best place from which to deal witli 
life, it can be seen that the design of NR.-V was both muddled 
and faulty. How could it have been expected to bring recovery? 
It gave a breathing spell from deflation by controlling prices, 
but where was the engine of c.xpansion? Under NRA theie were 
two possibilities, neither of which was given a fair trial. Some 
people hoped that the codes would force high wages on em- 
ployers while holding back prices, thus compelling them to 
finance an addition to purchasing power. This interesting and 
improbable idea was aborted when employers achieved pre- 
dominant power in the code-making process and avoided being 
caught in such a cost-price stjuecze. Another hope was that a 
$3.3 billion public works appropriation attached as Title II to 
the original NRzV act would somehow (the theory vvas not well 
understood) stimulate capital goods spending. But the money 
was spent slowly, grudgingly, less than $1 billion of it by the 
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There were fifteen major pieces of legislation thrown together in 
just over three months in the spring of 1933, and within this 
program called the New Deal three measures were clearly efforts 
at planning. They were the regional authority in the Tennessee 
Valley, TVA, which was something of a special case; a new pro- 
gram for planning of agricultural production, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, or AAA; and the most important 
(at the time) experiment, a National Recovery Administration 
to plan for industrial recovery. It was the NRA which carried 
the government's chief hopes for economic improvement. 

NRA lasted only two years, was ruled unconstitutional and 
vanished with hardly an institutional trace. But in 1933-34 it 
was the centerpiece of New Deal policy, the government’s chief 
hope for economic recovery. Basically, the agency attempted to 
bring a selected number of industries (in the end, more than 
500) into a legalized system of planned production. Former 
competitors would meet with government officials to devise in- 
ustry codes, specifying production quotas for each competitor, 
wage scales, unfair practices, even prices. At the least, it was 
tope , such cooperadon would eliminate overproduction and 
t ie resultant downward pressure on prices and wage levels, 
some people also argued that the agency would help bring 
conservative sponsors hoped that the end of 
of competition would bring optimism, and a renewal 

beL reasoned that, if the codes could 

increased ^ i P*^**-^^ were kept down but wages deliberately 
the mone;. f be forced to come up with 

would not likp^7'^ American purchasing power. Industrialists 
tlieir profits' ^he higher volume of sales 

works approprbtL'" ^ 

of business bv st" passed to assist in the expected upturn 

To summarir 

plexity of Ixiili oar ably complex story (and the com- 

ic American economy and of the effort required 
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qualities of comprehensiveness and coordination which charac- 
terize Planning. There will perhaps be perceived some grey area 
between the terms, as with most terms. But it will be useful if 
we may agree that General Motors may plan, and Pittsburgh 
may plan, and the United States government has planned in 
many areas, but Planning was not attempted until 1917-18, 
then again in 1933. 

If under NRA the government was involved in Planning, it 
was a sloppy, poorly coordinated effort that properly ought to 
have discredited only NRA and not the idea of Planning itself. 
Indeed, some contemporaries argued that NRA was not Plan- 
ning, as it brought national control only to most industrial sec- 
tors, but left important economic areas outside its surveillance. 
One such was agriculture. The New Deal devised a planning 
instrumentality in agriculture, also, but since the manipulation 
of the two sectors was not related at the top there developed 
glaring inconsistencies and conflicts between them. Without 
adequate central coordination, the nation, it might be said, was 
in 1933 planning in industry and also in agriculture, but not 
yet Planning at all. We may assess this objection in a bit, when 
we turn to the problem of the coordination of national policy 
in the 1930s. But perhaps we ought to know the rudiments of 
planning on the farm. 

New Deal planning in agriculture likewise did not test the 
principle of Planning. The idea behind AAA was to control 
production, and, thereby, end both waste and low prices. This 
was a form of planning, right enough, since it required forecasts 
of demand and a flexible system of government-imposed pro- 
duction quotas on a national basis. As it turned out, the control 
methods chosen were inadequate, and production was never con- 
trolled. Severe droughts from 1930 through 1939 helped restrain 
production somewhat, and the war solved the problem of sur- 
pluses until 1945. At that point surpluses reappeared, and piled 
up until new export possibilities opened in the 1960s. The New 
Deal farm program was reasonably popular, since it combined 
ineffective controls with benefit payments, and raised farm in- 
come. The experiment undoubtedly enhanced the attractiveness 
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end of the first year, so that no significant economic impact 
resulted. 


Thus NRA, without a strong expansionary principle, pro- 
duced no stunning results. It is rash to attempt to draw useful 
conclusions about planning from this hectic episode, but let 
us indulge the urge. There will be unanimous agreement that 
the American economy was sufficiently complex by 1933 that the 
effort to manage it consciously, to interfere with prices, wages, 
and output, ought to have been confined to a few basic indus- 
tries. There was neither the time, the expertise, nor even the 
need to attempt to control over 500 industries, including broom 
handles and wigs. Scholars have argued that the NRA staff-which 
was showing improved economic skill toward the end-might 


eventually have achieved some important structural reforms 
in pricing and marketing as it renegotiated codes, but this would 
3-ye come slowly. Economist Mordekai Ezekiel, writing in 1939, 
timated that it would have taken ten years to develop the 
aine people and data base to make NRA work. The agency 

do"w''ti^ ^ and related point has to 
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and hours law. Politically, the reform thrust was convincingly 
successful. But like the trees that Roosevelt loved to plant, 
economic reforms were very slosv in producing change. Recovery 
continued slowly through 1936 and into 1937. At this time, in 
the mid-1930s, increasing numbers of administration officials and 
economists began to turn their minds to the une.xplored po- 
tentialities of fiscal policy— to taxing and spending, in particular 
to spending. It is now understood that Franklin Roosevelt al- 
ways disliked deficit spending and never believed that deliberate 
deficits (or for that matter, deliberate surpluses) were an ade- 
quate or proper tool of economic policy. It is also known that 
none of his close advisers were disciples of Lord Keynes until 
the war years. Still, the administration, because of the poor re- 
sults produced by other recovery strategies, came gradually and 
apologetically to rely upon compensatory fiscal policy. The 
government ran deficits every year through the 1930s, not out of 
choice but because tax yields were low and relief spending com- 
bined with two veterans' bonuses and other spending programs 
widened the gap between expenditure and income. And four 
years of these deficits, 1933—37, corresponded with gradually in- 
creasing economic activity. 

But the President gave credit for this gradual revival to a 
combination of New Deal reforms and a natural cyclical up- 
turn, and in early 1937 the administration cut spending sharply, 
hoping for a balanced budget. Credit was also tightened, in 
anticipation of an inflationary surge which mounting bank 
reserves seemed to sug^gest. An abrupt recession came in the fall 
of 1937, raising unemployment by nearly 3 million by spring, 
1938, or from 14 per cent back to 19 per cent of the labor force. 

After six months of indecision, Roosevelt decided to try an 
injection of federal spending. It would be financed by a deficit, 
faute de mieux; no new taxes were sought to cover the spending. 
The economy again turned upward. No one has yet proved that 
the upturn of mid-1938 was caused by the spending, or the 
earlier downturn by the effort at a balanced budget. But to 
many observers, and especially to economists oriented toward 
government service, this was the clear meaning of events. The 
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of collective action among farmers, but the program was full of 
contradictions and made little sense as a part of a national eco- 
nomic program. Its contribution to recovery was questionable, 
and it added to the stream of tenants displaced by acreage re- 
duction programs. The AAA was good for some farmers, and 
had to be tolerated by consumers who could not match the 
farmers political power and awareness of the stakes involved. 
But it was a one-sector program. The national government was 
conducting something resembling planning on the farm, but this 
did not forward the aims or nourish the hopes of those who 
thought national economic Planning the only solution to de- 
pression. 


^ As these two planning experiments produced their disappoint- 
ing results, the administration recognized their limitations and 
iqoo other approaches to recovery. In the autumn of 

, It turned to monetary experimentation, manipulating the 
nr!v.^ ? gold in the hope of a commodity price rise. This un- 
t)rir° motion had little or no effect upon production or 
forei^ administration freed monetary policy front 

by going off the gold standard, and encourag- 
lafce recovery did not follow. Banks held 
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temporaries and later scholars would say that Planning had 
been tried from 1933 to 1935, had proven something of a fiasco, 
had been quietly abandoned in word and deed, and other ap- 
proaches to social and economic management had been prag- 
matically devised. We shall turn, in a bit, to the nature of the 
political economy that emerged out of all this. But the planning 
idea had not been confined to NRA, or agriculture. It left other 
marks, other short trails hacked into the thicket of American 
social organization in the 1930s. 


9 

It seems there is always some truth in the losing argument, even 
anti-vivisection, anti-woman suffrage, or prohibition. The losing 
argument in 1933 was the so-called conservative or more properly 
anti-statist view that the government should not assume addi- 
tional responsibilities in society merely because the depression 
was four years old and one worker in four was unemployed. 
I do not intend to search that opinion for its wisdom, but 
one must concede the patent validity of one of its insights. 
The government, fearful anti-statists warned, would not confine 
itself to merely reflating the economy to the levels of 1929. If it 
were given the mandate and powers to attempt economic man- 
agement, it would soon be discovered that the economy was 
actually “the society.” Economic activity could not be divorced 
from other things, and in time the government would have to 
interest itself in education, science, natural resources on private 
domain, health, perhaps religion, certainly public opinion, 
maybe even race relations. The important truth here was ob- 
scured by hysteria and overstatement, but the main prophecy 
was accurate enough. Economic responsibilities led logically to 
broader social responsibilities. 

There was more than logic behind this anxious prophecy. The 
economy, if by that one narrowly meant the GNP and the avail- 
ability of jobs, was not the only area where social dislocation was 
painfully felt in the 1930s. Floods, dust storms, erosion, Mexican 
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economy could be “managed,” the growth of the economy m 
sured, by fiscal policy— in particular, by one aspect of fisca 
policy, federal spending. 

The gradual discovery of the potency of fiscal policy combine 
with the failure of NRA to push the idea of Planning back into 
the crankish corners of discussion from where it had emerged in 
1932. Fiscal policy, after all, held certain obvious advantages 
over Planning. As a short-term recovery device, fiscal policy was 
easier than Planning. In the long run, of course, economic and 
social problems would surely force difficult decisions as to whom 
to tax and where to spend, but in the short run the government 
could simply borrow the money required for a stimulus, and it 
made only friends when the spending decisions were announced. 
Planning involved the strenuous and continuous effort to 
modify and rearrange the economic structure, a thankless enter- 
prise that recruited political enemies with distressing speed. 
And, in the 1930s, a part of the appeal of fiscal policy came 
horn its intailnerability to constitutional challenge. The Su- 
preme Court had ultimately killed the controls attempted under 
NRA, and until the “constitutional revolution” of 1937 it 
not seem that controls on wages and hours by the federal govern- 
ment would be legal, either. And even after the Court permitted 
gosernment legulation of collective bargaining and wages and 
hours, lawyers knew- that schemes for Planning still ran risks 
o constitutional frustration as the government entered into or 
m ringed contracts, regulated working conditions, condemned 
and, restricted the use of resources, and the like. But there were 
constitutional problems with taxing and spending, and this 
gave an added appeal to fiscal policy as the central managerial 
strategy. .So Roosevelt, after a few words to friends about giving 
,ns«'"c"" deficit spending in the spring of 

w mc- later, having finally secured the regulation o 
^ constitutionally viable AAA, the adminis- 

Dc-il ' ntight to a standstill by conservatives, and the NeW 
ucal w^^ essentially over. 

\oV,n society Planned at the end of the New Deal? 

V nit an occasional reactionary’ claimed that it was. Con- 
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men. Our national land policy until well into the twentieth 
century was to give away or sell public lands, and then forget 
them. Mistreatment of the land was nobody’s business until the 
twentieth century, and then only very haltingly. The conserva- 
tion movement under Theodore Roosevelt aroused some con- 
cern about the loss of scenic beauty and wildlife through private 
development, and there was also some lesser concern about 
erosion and floods. Beyond publicity for conservation, and the 
expansion of public lands through purchase, the pre-World War 
I conservation movement made little headway. In the 1920s, 
especially in 1927, floods helped to stir public concern, to raise 
again the problems which rippled out from the exploitative 
habits of American agriculture. 

Land use decisions in urban America were producing their 
own social costs in congestion and ugliness, and the zoning 
movement of the 1920s was bringing a degree of social control 
that would be widely overestimated. No one proposed a federal 
role in this area. But in 1931 Hoover’s secretary of agriculture 
Arthur Hyde called the National Conference on Land Utiliza- 
tion in Chicago, and out of this came some general expressions 
of concern and the National Land Use Planning Committee 
made up of representatives of federal agencies with interests in 
land. Roosevelt arrived before this little initiative had produced 
anything tangible. At once the government became more active, 
for Roosevelt was a strong conservationist, listed himself in 
Who’s Who as a "tree farmer,” and was a man whose interest in 
public issues increased the closer they came to pastoral America. 

The first thought was public purchase of either submarginal 
land that was suffering from exploitative agriculture and was 
bringing suffering to stubborn rural people, or private tim er 
land which had no protection from disease, clearcutting, and 
fire. There were major problems with both kinds of private land, 
as the administration was soon told. The National Resources 
Board completed a quick study and recommended the purchase 
of 75 million acres of submarginal land, a figure no one has ever 
disputed, at least on the low side, as an estimate of land which 
contemporary agriculture could not operate with pro t an 
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immigration, organized crime, growth of farm tenancy, 
juana use, these and other problems were in the news along wi 
unemployment. The nation’s sufferings were multiple, an n 
government with any disposition to act vigorously wou 
likely to confine itself merely to economic repairs, narrow y 
fined. The Roosevelt administration was particularly suscepn ^ e 
to a broad construction of its social assignment, because o 
strength of two themes in the thought of its activists, from t e 
President on down. One theme was the conservation of natura 
resources, a special commitment of FDR himself. The other was 
the idea, which if not prevailing was at least prevalent, that t te 
economy had serious structural flaws which had brought on me 
depression. In this analysis, the distribution of wealth and m 
come, and the patterns of market power, had become so ha y 
distorted and out of balance as to wreck the economic system- 
This sense of structural flaws ran deep in New Deal liberalism, 
along with the mission of restoring balanced relationships 
through institutional reform and permanent government super 
vision. 


Given these lines of thought, the New Deal would never be 
entirely satisfied with the goal of simple economic recovery, even 
if some injection of spending or cheap money might 
achieved it. For structural flaws would remain, exploitative and 
irrational relationships would endure to produce their periodic 
nars'cst of injustice and economic instability. The reform mind 
m the 1930s was quite suffused with this structuralist orienta- 
tion, and the Planning impulse of course found it entirely 
congenial. Accordingly, liberal planners sought what a 1934 Na- 
tional Resources Board report called "the sLtegic points” in a 
ety w ere social managers must concentrate their efforts. 

vowT °i ’T an area traditionally little 

governed in America. The sources of our special individualism 

L •"‘^Inde thfabundance of free 

toric attitude toward nature, 

_i^^im I vK uahsm, and other social influences of similar weight- 

was not o S^'et-ntneni took land from the Indians, but it 
I'ave any interest in the land of free v^hite 
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Wallace did not previ the issue of icgulaiion, and the New 
Deal went ahead with its ihchIcsi purchases which, as we hasc 
seen, eventually came to a hit over 11 million atiditional acres 
adiletl to public ownership. And by all accounts the care of lantl 
under tlie Forest Service and the National Parks was exemplary. 
This was not true of the 15L.M, which managed the M7 million 
acres in the West that was public range laud outsitle the Na- 
tional Parks ami Indian reserves. This was one-half the public 
land in the West, and. in Wesley Calefs worths, "there was prac- 
tically no administration of it. It was a great commons," leased 
at negligible cost to nmclters wJio overgrated it without re- 
straint.*^ 'I‘hc New Deal produced the Taylor .Vet of 19.M to 
lighten supervision of fltis public domain, bringing a degree of 
improvement that still distippointed observers. Yet even with 
low marks for the IIL.M on public grazing land, the fcticral 
governinent's land management, wheilier of forests, marshes, or 
scrub, wa.s vastly better than all but ilte most enlightened private 
owners. 

But buying 1 1 million acres of land and turning it to more 
enlightened management, either non-use or limited use, was not 
a national land policy adetjuate to the problem of erosion, flood, 
and tlie waste of limber reserves. If most land was to remain 
private, must not ilie government reach it with national policy 
to ensure minimal social goals? Tlierc were some stirrings of this 
option— false starts as it turned out, but interesting ones. The 
New Deal, reflecting Roosevelt's priorities and perhaps also the 
malapportionment of American legislatures, was always less in- 
terested in cities than in the more healthy Jeifersonian regions 
outside. Urban are;is had much to complain of in private land- 
use patterns, and the zoning movement had not brought remedy, 
but there was little that the federal government was asked to do 
or that it volunteered to do. The public housing program which 
was commenced on a small scale in 1933 and institutionaliKd in 
1937 might have evolved toward federal ownership, but officials 
in Washington feared a successful court challenge to their right 
to acquire land through condemnation and shifted the housing 
program to local government. Even with federal operation of 
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without damage. The New Deal responded in its usual way 
with energy, spreading the program over so many agencies 
it had no central guidelines, and eventually doing less than t i 
experts suggested. Under Roosevelt the government bought 
million acres at a cost of $47.5 million, and parceled it out or 
what he hoped would be (and was) more appropriate uses an 
better management to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Forest 
Service, National Park Service, or the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. More than a million acres were transferred to states. 

Public purchase was an emergency remedy not only for a use 
agricultural land but also for forests. TR’s conservation efforts 
and those continued in the 1920s had not reversed the drain on 
the nation’s timber supplies, which was estimated in 1929 a 
16.5 billion cubic feet annually. Most of this came from lumber 
ing without reforestation, much came from fire and disease. 
Private woodlot owners would not or could not manage their 
assets any other way, and by the early 1930s the profession of 
oresters and conservationists were thoroughly alarmed, an 
ready for radical action. Robert Marshall, in The Peopled 
i-orests (1933), thought 240 million acres of timberland must be 
oug It away from the dangers of private use, and he hoped to 
get 160 million more through tax delinquency. He spoke for 
"'°uld effectively nationalize the forests. The Roose 
e t government did not seem too far behind. A 1932 Senate 
emlution established a Forest Service study of the timber prob- 
Secretary Henry A. Wallace submitted the 1,65 - 

; boldly 


iv>fTr» ' vvaa 

cSlS '"“h Roosevelt’s approval, it was boWiy 

tor federal /or ForLy {1933). It called 

million Pit million acres, state purchase of 9 

tlie states 1 1 national government held 88 million, 

ing federal the last risky step, propo^' 

mincetio '.r private land. The report 

"ill retiuire ihp ^ ^^ittsfactory solution of the forest problem 
ning"u y, Clearest possible approach to national plan 
ginlr th TVA’s hrst chief forester 

• ' 5uy more than half the timber acreage of the 


was Urging 
vallev 


region, or 7 million acres. 
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of the 1930s. For half a ccimiry there h-id hccii hoods of 
increasing si/e and tost as Amerttan rose farming ii;imagcd se.tter- 
sheds, and the great fiocKls of 1927 generated a clamor for na- 
tional action. Then came the dry cycle of the 19l>0s. theindling 
rainfall in the Great Plains, and a series of diist storms that 
blew the land-nse problem eastss'ard in dark visitations of 
traumatic intensity between 1932 and 1936. When the storms 
and Hoods let up, a How of jroverty-stricken and untlcrnourishcd 
humanity out of rural .Americ.i reminiletl the country that when 
the land was mistreated and poor, so were the people. I he re- 
formers’ hour had come. 

But how to encourage, or even retjuire, r.itional land use? 
If the tpicstion searchetl for the location of legal jjower over 
land use, the airswer came clearly out of the history of American 
federalism: the county. The states had never been heavily in- 
volved in land-use regulation, and few lawyers would have sug- 
gested that the federal government hatl a sound constitutional 
right to enter the field even if it wished to do so. \et only 
Washington was ready for action to change national land use 
habits. Certainly there was no evidence that the counties were. 
Federal agencies olfering subsidies and education cotild act 
quickly, and this might be sufficient to the emergency. 

The older agencies, however, were not promising. The De- 
partment of Agriculture had the most to do with private lam, 
but its programs aimed at profit maximi/ation. New agencies 
and programs seemed required. Roosevelt rose eagerly to t le 
challenge, sending youths of the Civilian Conservation orps 
into the countryside to dike and plant, building dams o" J 
wild Tennessee River and its tributaries, planting the incredible 
Shelterbelt of trees across parts of the Great Plains, ut t re 
central effort to alter American uses of the land came when 
Roosevelt turned to Hugh Hammond Bennett, "Big Flugli, Uie 
apostle of soil conservation whose 1928 book, Soi/ Fiosioii: A 
National Menace had told the awful news of the 3 billion tons 
of soil washed annually out of American fields, of the 730 
million tons of topsoil washed yearly down the Mississippi alone. 
Bennett had been at work since 1933 in a corner of Ickes In- 
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the housing program there was no disposition to use it or any 
national goal other than low-cost housing. The Washington 
government was not pressing for a way to influence urban ran 
or spatial patterns through purchase of land. 

The activist spirit ran higher where rural areas were con 
cerned. The TVA’s first chairman, Arthur E. Morgan, wanted 
the states in the valley to pass laws allowing condemnation an 
public purchase of farm lands where erosion- was found. ^ 
Forest Service National Plan for American Forestry of 1933, as 
we saw, urged (but did not spell out) some degree of public con 
trol of lumbering. Chief Forester Ferdinand Silcox pushe 
quietly for this through the 1930s, insisting that private owners 
had social obligations. Roosevelt had always agreed, and in 193 
he sent Congress a message which confessed that public purchase 
had not effectively addressed the problems found on private 
timber land: 


fact remains that, with some outstanding exceptions, most of 
e Stat«, communities, and private companies have, on the whole, 
acMmplished little to retard or check the continuing process of 
“Sing up our forest resources.!® 


He asked Congress to consider again extending federal control 
Hnd, and indeed a joint committee was estab- 
coiii-i tt' 1941. It endorsed stronger efforts to en 

bark T private fire control and reforestation, but hel 

beckoneT ^“^e«ting controls on lumbering. A middle way 
A bill granu to get the states to exert contro . 

Irce no " P-ducts in interstate com- 

early casualty of Se wa?/'"‘" 

tional plan^flr^f^^^ edged dangerously close to some kind of na- 
A simi " m " private ownership, and held back 

TirglarLr r aspect to private farm land- 

conditions were i° f husbandry under free market 
intervention an 1 /le most irrefutable single argument foi 
ersentton and social planning in all the arena of social issui. 
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and soil fertility. Farmers’ (or developers', for that matter) use 
of land would not be regulated by the federal government. 
Federal soil-related programs would not be coordinated. Land 
was probably better treated in America after the 1930s than 
before, and the government could claim most of the credit for 
this. But land use decisions were not planned, and remained the 
province of metropolitan or county officials who hoped for new 
subdivisions or industry. 

The New Dealers’ interest in land use was too strong to be 
contained by this episode. The writer Sherwood Anderson cir- 
culated among the younger New Dealers in the Department of 
Agriculture and TVA, and exclaimed: “What? You dream of a 
physical America controlled, plowing of the land controlled— 
this or that section of America to be permanently in forest— river 
flow control, floods controlled at the flood source?’’** Indeed 
many of them did. Perhaps the states could be led to shoulder their 
responsibilities to plan the uses of land; the government funded 
the establishment of -IS state planning agencies and urged them 
to include land use in their activities. Regionalism seemed the 
best approach to others, and it was hoped that the TVA would 
be at least as interested in land use as in the production of 
electric power (it would not be), and that seven additional little 
TV As” could be established where ecological problems could be 
approached on a multiple-purpose basis, using the drainage 
basin as the operating unit (they were not). 

Agriculture officials were more practical. The county, after all, 
was the governmental unit where land use decisions were made. 
In 1938, planners based in the Department of Agriculture 
pushed the creation of county land use planning committees, 
which ivere to offer advisory coordination to both federal and 
local projects. Perhaps someday they might assume some of 
county government’s squandered land use planning powers. The 
Extension Service and county agents, who could not kill the 
program in 1938, gained control of it and supervised the setting 
up of 1900 county land use planning committees by 1942. The 
war ended this blunted experiment. The New Deal had been 
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terior Department, and in 1935 Roosevelt set him up as dirKtor 
of a new unit of the Department of Agriculture, the Soil on 
servation Service. 

Bennett and his secretary, Henry A. Wallace, harbored 
must be called radical thoughts. Big Hugh apparently leans 
toward a confrontation with the American tradition that in 
dividual property owners had an unrestricted right to use their 
land as they wished. He had praised a 1928 Italian law which, 
as he understood it, coerced land owners to care for their Ian 
and bear the costs of repair. But given an agency of his own, 
Bennett curbed these ideas, and designed a program in t 
voluntaristic American spirit, relying upon persuasion, on 
demonstration, on small subsidies to encourage crop rotation, 
curvature plowing, soil-holding crops, and other practices cjuite 
alien to the profit-taking American farmer. SCS used the 
not the stick, with the rural Americans who were responsi c 
for the muddy waters that Bennett spent a lifetime calling w 
the nation’s attention. 


Voluntarism instead of regulation was perhaps an inevitable 
ecision and in any event it did not end the SCS’s revolutionary 
potential. Secretary Wallace imagined the SCS as operating 
wn i'? V. government, superior to counties. These 

and Conservation Districts, covering drainage basins, 

thoriiv ■T^ tinder state laws to obtain maximum land use au 
use them "nuld be 76 of these in the nation. And why n° 
the cron rn '^°°^‘tiate all of Agriculture’s soil-related activities, 
and the^edr’^”' ^^ibsidy programs of the AAA, soil erosion, 
p"r.menS <>‘ •>'= E-«nsio„ Sar.ice? Tte 

ccrted. "ities, at least, would then be planned and con 


Til* 

agents and extend question. Coi 

not want to be m ““^^torities, joined by AAA officials, 
witli him. In the°'^ retreated and took Ben 

approximately the"^'-’ ‘^^‘ablished over 2000 small disti 
demonstration activi'ties 

Jn an attempt to arrest the loss of 
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a scKi’al 5 ;oal t!rat art»ic uut <ji niie\aii»i»c»l uimantiu'iti and 
no$la!gia. Bui the agency icciuitcd lltc niO't c'ijKnimtiital >>l 
the New Dealers, and was iuvulsed in setting tip cotipctatisc. 
conummal farm prujccu, birth cnntrol clinics lor migratory 
workers, and organising the lural labor force for c<-»lleitise 
bargaining. Tlicse cross cut rents should not distract us from the 
main pm[)Ose behind all these n-settlenient ctioits. svliith w.is 
to exert national inlluence over internal popul.itiou inigration 
in the United .States. .\i this thes were iiisttuttise failures. 
Resettlement prograins were a tnete gcstuie, gisen their si/e. 
and whatever How of pcsrjrle asv’.iy fioiu cities they produced 
ss'as many times canceled hs the inadseiitut elfects of other 
jxrlicies, chiefly the acreage tetluction ptogr.itu in agticnlturc 
that had the .side effect of forerttg terrants and farm lahcrr 
from the land. 'I he first n.rtional .ulrninistraiion to inaugtrrate 
delihcraic |)olides to reserse .-Xmerican migratory trends found 
that it coiulncted iiitmeasurably more potent programs svith in* 
advertent elfects which reinforced the ohi ticmls. Net popnl.t- 
tion flow to the cities in the 1930i dropped to about 250,000 
annirally from the higher level of the I920.s. hut demogiaphcrs 
credit all of this to "naturar’ economic ami demographic forces 
and none of it to governtiteni policy. Policy did allect where 
people decided to settle, but judging from the N'esv Deal ex- 
perience it svould he an imposing task to see to it that conscious 
policies actually overmatched the itrrconscious ones ssorking m 
contrary* directions. 


II 

Planned social interveniiorr in land-use and population dis- 
tribution had turned out to be more forrnidalrle assignments 
than anticipated. But they were not the end of the New Deals 
probing of the strategic points whicli government must mvest 
with intelligent national policy if it was to Plan for a better 
future. Much time and effort were spent in trying to g.it ler 
together the diverse strands of iransjxjrtation regulation into a 
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rebuffed as it reached for land use influence, but for a time th 
agenda of Planning had been broadened to include anotner 
strategic area of social development. 


10 

Social programs to influence private use of land have always 
been given less attention than the more direct economic activi 
ties in the center of controversy. So have the efforts to influence 
the distribution of population. Without a conscious government 
policy in the matter, Americans had been distributing them 
selves in and around urban centers for as long as anyone living 
could remember, the net movement from rural to urban places 
in the 1920s running at about 600,000 a year. Franklin Rooseve t 
had a stubborn bias in this matter, thinking that life was m 
finitely healthier and more satisfying outside the great cities. 
With unemployment highest and most conspicuous in the cities, 
he had an apparent economic reason to include in the New Dea 
a set of policies influencing people to reverse the urban flow. A 
subsistence homestead division was set up in the early relief 
operation, and it grew eventually into the Resettlement Atl- 
ministration, which hoped to build fifty new towns (it built 
tliree "greenbelt" towns) and to move 500,000 families to rural 
communities (it moved just over 4000). The RA was headed by 
Rex Tugtvell, collectivist and planner, whose presence in Wash- 
ington in any capacity caused high nerves and loss of sleep 
among conservative folk, and so the agency had many enemies. 
Its experimental communities had thin support in any event, 
lit the idea of helping people move back to the farm brought 
men to their feet on Capitol Hill, and the administration was 
with the Farm Security Administration in 
/. w uch commenced a loan program to establish tenants on 
farms of their own. 

I ^^A W.TS an odd combination of the anachronistic and 
le Msion.iry. It wanted to turn the tide which ran against the 
lamily farm, hold men on the land working their small parcels, 
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that drives non-socialist modern governments to Incomes Policy, 
while all that was quickening Roosevelt’s interest in the matter 
was an economic recession (which he blamed on rising costs in 
the housing industry) and a personal preference for a more 
equitable distribution of income. 

In all this restless searching for the instruments of social 
control there was one other important area to which tlie New 
Dealers were instinctively drawn which especially strikes the 
contemporary eye. This was credit policy. Federal credit to stim- 
ulate private enterprise was an old practice, going back at least 
to the farm credit program begun in 1916. And outright sub- 
sidies went back much further, to railroad and canal and 
bridge-building aid in the earliest days of the Republic. The 
New Deal expanded federal loans and mortgage guarantees to 
farmers, homeowners, and others. This was undertaken in the 


usual %vay, as a rescue operation and set of piecemeal responses 
to the urgent pleas of interest groups. But in the process the 
New Deal almost devised a permanent Planning instrument in 
the form of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
agency had actually been set up under Hoover in 1932 to make 
a few cautious loans to threatened banks and railroads and self- 
destruct in two years. The New Deal brought its aggressive ex- 


pansion. 

The RFC, under Texas businessman Jesse Jones, made loans 
to banks and industry, bought bank stock, financed public 
works, spun off subsidiaries to support commodities markets and 
buy housing mortgages. Such an institution was a potent m- 
strument of selective economic intervention. If its activities 
could be meshed with the broad social purposes of th^e govern- 
ntent, the ability to plan social development would be greatly 
enhanced. Brain trusL Adolf Berle wanted the agency to re- 
structure the economy by aiding small business. Harold s 

r'pWA ''"‘^^"'^"•'^^?o^dTTVA‘L^REA"^^^^ turned 
1 ^ municipa electric cooperatives. Roose- 

to RFC for help in place for an Export-Import 

velt thought that RFC was just tne p r r 
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national transportation policy. The New Deal concentrate 
mainly on the railroads, and the ultimately futile search or 
coherent policy there is nicely told in Earl Latham s 
Politics of Railroad Coordination (1959). What later generations 
called “Energy Policy” the New Deal called “power policy, an 
two Cabinet-level committees were appointed by Roosevelt to 
search for the elusive unification of governmental activities m 
this area. That story is told in Philip Funigiello, Toward a a 
lional Power Policy (1973), and in Thomas McCraw, TVA and 
the Power Fight, 1933-1939 (1971). Both are records of eventual 
defeat, and there is no need to describe their intricate detai s. 
Both were battlegrounds where the planning impulse was re 
buffed. 


The Roosevelt administration was much involved witli in 
comes policies, as well, and toward the end of the 1930s showe 
some signs of putting the government’s interventions on a nc^ 
level. Taxation, in a vague way, aimed at a more equitable dis- 
tribution of income, and New Deal tax laws made stronger 
gestures in that direction than were customary. Then in l ® 
spring of 1938, with a recession six months old, Roosevelt lee 
successive press conferences on the importance of what le 
called “a balance of prices”-that it, prices of basic products 
rou not be allowed by the government to go up faster than 
interests of stable economic growth. The President 
A ^ verge of asking for discretionary price contro *• 

^^nght that executive salaries in industry were m 
Motors 'hp national interest. The president of Genera^ 
and his saH^. ^ private office with a public trust, 

hint that tl,? information. This was a suong 

saiion of ““Sht to be involved in the compen- 

wage law had in just as the 1938 minimum 

administration st" compensation of labor. These 

1938-11 eventually channeled into the 

tion of the econ'^ h,ational Economic Committee investiga 
emerged in tlie ig^fk^Vu"^. incomes policy ever formal ; 

IS hardly surprising, as it is inflatior 
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political prc^^^llcs of tiubioiis or tlangcroos son when it must 
also be a fuiutimtin^ aiul intturatctl element in a ssstein of 
national policies? For this is what the IManninj^ idea wotild rc- 
(juire of a tlesclopment bank. Intetjration wiiit national ]K)lic> 
would come throiifjh makinj^ the agency ailministrator a presi- 
dential appointee removable without cause, ami seating him 
with the Cabinet. T his was the arrangement. lUii to buihl in 
safeguards against the abttse of the agency s tonsiilerable powei 
was a problem that was neser really sohetl. In theory, adetjuate 
safeguards would lie in cle.ir statutory standards, congressional 
oversight, and adetjuate ptdilicity. One could hope for a measure 
of restraint from presitients, but this woultl merely be a hope. 
Satisfactory checks upon political abuse of the agency were not 
devised in its iwcnt>-year history. I he operating solution ssas 
Jesse Jones, who knew' how to say no to presidents, senators, and 
New York bankers. When he left RFC in 1915 it hati to be ad- 
ministered by men of more average gifts, and thcic were c i.irges 
of corruption, leading to Fisenhower’s decision that the ns s o 
this form of state capitalism far outweighed the potential ad- 
vantages. In 1971 and 1975 the press reported that several busi- 
ness figures and politicians were talking again of the need lor 
an RFC. One hopes they svill ponder its history. 


12 


Franklin Roosevelt’s desire for coherence in policy has been 
largely forgotten by a nation that could not keep trac • o t le 
alphabetical agencies the New Deal planted on cserj laiit . 
talk as he would about the need for a national transportation 
policy, or power policy, or land-use policy, coherent natioi a 
policy did not appear. And without it one had fragmented inter- 
vention, and this fragmentation was assumed to e a reason w ly 
recovery was so slow. Policy coordination had to be arr.anged 
the center of the executive branch, and here ooseve t ® 
trations began. In 1933 Roosevelt was assisted m the White 
House by a cook, butler, switchboard operators and guards. 
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Bank subsidiary in order to help finance trade with 
could be seen as the nation’s development bank, under pu 
control, with many potential uses. 

Yet the agency embodied a dangerous form of power, n et 
political pressure from congressmen, RFC could easily fall 
a pattern of bailing out enterprises which either could not 
a market test or any reasonable standard of social usefulness, 
congressman can always find reasons to urge that Lockhee or 
Pan Am be kept flying, and RFC administrators were sure to e 
tempted to grease an occasional wheel. The White House won 
have its own interests to pursue, some social, some political- 
president who controlled the RFC could reward many friends 


and screw a long list of enemies. 

The experience of the RFC from 1932 to 1953, when Eisen- 
hower abolished it, displays this dual potential. Congress, un 
certain which social objectives among many it ought to give ro 
the agency, wrote a statute embodying vague instructions to 
prevent job loss by saving faltering enterprise. This was an 
assignment in 1932, but a limited one if all the pos- 
SI 1 ities of a development bank are considered. Rooseve t 
picked the right man in Jesse Jones, who had splendid business 
instincts and shored up many a shaky bank or corporation. He 
liillion during the depression, and made a net pro t, 

■ 1 ion more was spent in wartime, expanding defense 

Ld 'avrl f buying scarce materials. From the first, 

Hill -.r, 1 t the warm and wooing breath of politicians on t e 
inL favl'm " Congressmen were forever want- 

mLe the ^ ‘^“nsiderauon for some firm back home. Jones 
bargains Th^wT’*^^ minimal compromises, but drove har 
pathetic to smre trouble. Jones was sym- 

tiviiies, but he RFC underwrite public works ac 

m him to make 1^ “operative when Roosevelt sent word 
Havid Stern of ^''*^udly newspaper publishers such as 

of the Cliattanooe-, , / ^‘^^•pbia Record or George Fort Milton 
'Vhiie House, as wel/ other frictions with the 

How could the RRr- w • r 

be given sufficient independence from 
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terior. Agriculture, (xmitucne, I,.ilK>r (iu» one knows why M)R 
left out 'rrcMstiry)— and four lesser agency hc.ttis whose work 
scetnt'cl to h.ise national iin|»litationv. 'I his novel grou|i iiuil an 
executive tlircctor, anil st»on exiruiletl a stall, incltitling a central 
statistical board to siandaitU/e guvertnnental statistics as vvell as 
serve the couucil- 'I'lie N'tXI also put mit a field fuice of state 
directors and agents to explain fcdcr.d programs and sample 
public opinion. But this was ati abberant activity. 1 he main 
idea was jjolicy coorditiation, vshich was to be gaitted by talk at 
the Tuesday meelitigs every two weeks, and by the I’resident s 
reijuirctnem that all depat imenis and agencies clear legislative 


proposals through .N'EC's director. 

This interesting experiment with a supercabinet did tiot work 
out, and the episode illuminated many of the recurring 
lems in federal public administration. 'I he summary of the NEC 
experietree i»y Lester Scligman and Elmer Cornwell in ihcir 
A'ere Deal Mosaic: Roosevelt Confers leilh His Xational Emer- 
gency Council, I93y-J936 (lUfiD) wotild have matlc instructive 
reading for Richard Nixon as he faced the same problems m 
1969. Roosevelt stopped going to meetings, then department 
heads sent subordinates, importatit policy issues weie gi-at ua^ > 
replaced by minor ones, departments ignoied the legis attvc 
clearance requirement, and by 1936 the NEC was mon uni . 
.Some of its weaknesses seem remediable. The staff wa.s too sma , 
the director needed maximum authority in order to do elic^u'e 
battle with refractory department heads, but neither on ^ 
berg nor Frank Walker were seen as Roosevelt s ° ' ' 

did not have one), did not even have offices in the nte ° 

But deeper than these alterable circumstances was die >>0^“ ‘ > 
of Cabinet members to the idea of coordination. They won 
avoid the NEC forum, and go to Roosevelt private y o 
some bureaucratic interest. And he lacket tie wi , . / 

the help, the personal coniniitnient to programmatic i 
ity required to relentlessly force his department and age y 
heads to see their activities in a wider setting. i o ° J 
definitive lesson from the NEC story, but it might vvell ha 
been the extreme difficulty of securing policy review throug . 
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handful of secretaries, and two southern newspapermen whom 
he enlisted as aides. He also could call upon a Navy doctor. 
There was no Executive Office of the President, no economic or 
technical staff. Across the street the real government began, the 
ten departments and scattered agencies of the executive branch. 
The President had no institutional capacity to see social pro 
lems and policy responses as a whole. 

Franklin Roosevelt was occupied for his thirteen yeais as 
President in a series of resourceful efforts to adapt or invent sue 
an institutional capacity. The Cabinet, as presidents had long 
since learned, was not that institution. It was a collection— wh^ 
called together— of ten (in Roosevelt’s day) individuals wh 
little in common. Presumably they were loyal to the President. 
But they had been selected in part because of constituencies they 
commanded, and these constituencies and the departments 
they headed were really the chief loyalty of Cabinet officers. They 
could often be, especially at budget time, the President’s natura 
enemies, as Charles Dawes once said. They saw things persis- 
tently from a bureaucratic or narrow interest-group perspec- 
tive when presidents wished broad programmatic advice and a 
ull discovery of options. Several of them, such as the postmaster 
or attorney general or secretary of war or navy, had little reason 
o caie about domestic policy. And even if this group were worth 
advice during an hour or two aroun 
a table, when they left there was no Cabinet staff for follow-up 

spe'etives ^I’oing, no flow of paper bringing common pci" 


so-calffiTBrnl'rT 

shifting assemblaTr needed. Tfiis covert a 
campaign but ciends had served tvell enough during 

institution amoiip "’onld have tolerated such an irregu 
power in America '^‘^Solar legal and constitutional centen 
with the Executiv'*'f'"*”*°"'^* government. The President i 
between bilv anri v Cabinet Officers for a few mon 

lablish the .Nation 1933, and then was inspired to 

o'dy tlie Cabinet "^‘^''g^ocy Council. It was composed 

icers who really needed to be involved- 
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out to separate agencies. In early 1934 Congress by joint resolu- 
tion asked the President for a comprehensive plan for the de- 
velopment of the nation’s rivers. Roosevelt was eager to comply. 
Such a plan “would put the physical development of the country 
on a planned basis for the first time,” he said, and would in- 
clude . . . flood control, soil erosion, the question of submar- 
ginal land, reforestation, agriculture and the use of the crops, 
decentralization of industry, and, finally, transportation, and 


water power, he added as an afterthought. 

How to get such a plan? Perhaps planning began with a 
document, an actual plan. Roosevelt asked a Cabinet-level com- 
mittee to produce one. Overworked department heads sent him 
a vapid report which he submitted to Congress in June with 
apologies, and asked for more time. Perhaps planning was not 
just a plan but a planning agency, a process. Roosevelt drafted 
an executive order to take the little planning board out of In- 
terior, bring it to the White House and have it draft the plan 
that Congress wanted. Ickes immediately led a Cabinet revolt. 
Were public works in the natural resource field to be coordin- 
ated by some triad of professors? Roosevelt retreated, and set up 
the new National Resources Board (avoiding the word planning) 
as a group in which six Cabinet officers outnumbered^ the three 
planners. Six months later this board submitted an interesting 
document, A Plan for Planning (December 1, 1934). Two t rings 
stand out in the report. First, it had proven manifestly impos 
sible to produce a plan on paper for natural resource eve op 
ment-although several chapters of the report listlessly discussed 
irrigation or flood control— and the report urged a permanen 
national planning board as the ans%ver to the searc or ‘- 
prehensLve development planning. It would be a ve mem 
board, a “clearinghouse” for all public works in t e resour 
field, and something of “a general staff,” but advisory only 
"standing apart from political and administrative power and 
responsibility. . . The planners must have 

the Cabinet heads must have reluctantly conceded this mucR 

Roosevelt liked the idea of an institutional solution to need 
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body with substantial Cabinet representation. Well, the prob em 
will surface stubbornly again as we go on. For FDR, the 
had not worked out and he let it atrophy. At best it wou 
have afforded him only one of the aids he needed, policy 
review, and coordination at tire top. But he still needed some 
consideration of long-range social problems, a staff expertise 
inside the White House, advance planning on public works es 
pecially in the conservation field. So even while the NEC was 
starting out on the assignment it eventually failed to perform, 
Roosevelt was cautiously nurturing a national Planning boar 
It began down in Secretary Ickes’ Public Works Adminisda 
tion in 1933, and was boldly called the National Planning 
Board. Ickes had told the American Civic Association in 193 
that "we hope that long after the necessity for stimulating 
industry and creating new buying power by a comprehensive sys 
tern of public works shall be a thing of the past, national pla- 
ning will go on as a permanent government institution. He 
made a vital contribution toward that end by setting up a plan- 
ning board of three men, the President’s uncle Frederick Delano, 
economist Wesley Mitchell, and political scientist Charles Mer 
riam. All were veterans of the city planning movement, thought 
of themselves as planners. Ickes asked them to give some order 
to the planning of public works projects, but soon Roosevelt was 
them to conceive of broader planning responsi 
1 ities. For ten years, 1933-34, this institution was America s 
rst national Planning board, exploring the requirements and 
timpc ^ f* inning. Its name and composition changed three 
NTt?on-.rn National Resources Board (1934) to 

Plannin<r Committee (1935) to National Resources 

It wa, best known and 

and bJclTwat 

govcmnieiu got some coordination of all 

Was presentlv dn affecting natural resources. Everything 

wildlife, soil erns!!f flood control, forestry, recreation, 

" control, reclamation, and so on, all parceled 
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ened against planning, and the hostility was replicated in con- 
gressional committees and in the Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Of all the areas to pick for a trial of planning, natural resource 
development was politically the most unpromising. Current ar- 
rangements had well-organized defenders. And more general 
enemies stirred. The New York Times saw A Plan for Planning 
and published an editorial condemning “the cult of planning." 
The U.S. News promised that a planning board would bankrupt 
the nation. 

Senator Royal Copeland drafted a bill to set up the five-mem- 
ber national planning board. The unwelcomed bill was sent to 
the Commerce Committee. Meanwhile the President’s support 
for the existing NRB was strong, and the three planners and 
their enthusiastic staff continued to probe for the full meaning 
of the planning assignment. Director Charles W. Eliot thought 
they ought to get into the field of human resources as well as 
natural resources, and staff studies broadened in this direction. 
The Advisory Committee on Science was added in March, per- 
haps the first step taken in Washington toward what is now 
called technology assessment. The full board met only seven 
times in 1935, a mark of the passionate commitment to planning 
on behalf of the six Cabinet members. But the fifty-person staff 
published pioneering reports on water pollution, mineral re- 
sources, public works, and state planning. Copeland’s bill 
cleared committee but was easily squashed on the floor. In early 
1936 a similar bill by Congressman Maury Maverick joined 
Copeland’s legislation, and both had strong administration back- 
ing (presidential backing; the secretary of war was openly op- 
posed, and others like Henry Wallace at Agriculture were 
covertly hostile), but could not quite surmount congressional hos- 
tility. The Rivers and Harbors lobby held firm for the happy 
old days of fragmented public works planning. A Planning 
board was included in the 1937 reorganization proposal, and was 
deleted when the bill passed in 1939. By this time the rhetoric 
of anti-planners was well aanked up, and the Planning that was 
desired in 1933-34 had somehow become socialism. Hugh John- 
son, writing in The Washington Daily News in August 1937, 
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he felt for planning of various sorts, in the natural 
field as elsewhere, and he sent the report to Congiess witi 
endorsement. 

A second point concerns the reception of the report, and e p 
to explain its history. For the handful who read it, A F/an F ^ 
Planning presented planning in reasonable and attractive terms- 


Planning . . . does not involve the preparation of a cotnprefi®*’ 
sive blueprint of human activity to be clamped down like a stee 
frame on the soft flesh of the community, by the U.S. government 
or any government. . . . Planning contemplates readjustment an 
revision, as new situations and problems emerge. 

Some of those who cry "regimentation” when public planning is 
mentioned foresee interference with their own practices of private 
regimentation and exploitation. . . . 


It is not necessary or desirable that a central system of planning 
actually cover all lines of activity or forms of behavior. Such plan- 
ning overreaches itself. Over-centralized planning must soon begin 
to plan its own decentralization, for good management is low 
self-government under a central supervision. Thus wise planning 
pro\i es for the encouragement of local and personal initiatise. 

enuine planning really includes planning to preserve an 
even create noncontrolled free areas of activity. 


wlnt ""'"I® nn end, but a means, a means for better use of 

itic< ^ "'^nns for emancipation of millions of persona - 

will fono, for the enrichment of human life in ways that 

for fuller hbertv-^^''/ caprice. We may plan mdee 

> and are so planning now.ai 

Planning indeed for fuller liberty! This was the libei 

•'uui-planners r^'- communicating to doubte 

of lfi31-35, the”"''-"*' 

Plan for PfanninT^°” lancor over NRA’s extended trial, 
aroused the native aw-ful threat of coordination, ai 

of f^eclaniaiio^ thl'^t.' *^rnry Corps of Engineers, the Bure 
'\'as some board of f Service, the TVA, and elsewhe 

fie built, swamps di-"'*^ Professors to decide where dams woe 
'net , trees planted? The bureaucracy Inu 
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transportation, urban life, nutrition, and other topics of mani- 
fest importance. At its demise in 1943 it was working hard on 
economic planning for reconversion. It had become a sort of 
intellectual spearhead for the administration, educating the 
public to areas of social neglect and proposing broad general 
solutions— solutions which invariably took the form of govern- 
ment intervention on a continuing and comprehensive basis. 

One would have thought this conception of its role would 
have ensured the NRPB a certain obscurity. To be sure, nobody 
minded inventories of our natural resources, so long as they 


were detached from pressure to coordinate government resource 
policy. And after mid-decade the board did stand clear of the 
administrative thicket, launching its reports while making no 
effort to endorse them or to get them translated into legislative 
proposals. But the study of emerging social problems irritates 
two dangerous types of citizen— the conservative, who does not 
like either the social criticism or the constant call for federal 


intervention, and the bureaucrat who is the custodian of current 
programs. The latter do not mind new missions, but they dislike 
suggestions that their work is ineffective or overlaps with some 
other bureaucratic assignment and ought to be consolidate 
Presidents now get this brainstorming function from task orc^ 
and presidential commissions. If some rash recommendation is 
made on abortion or marijuana, the commission can e ^ isa 
vowed. The NRPB, in focussing primarily upon the analysis o 
large and usually long-range social problems and tien s, a 
still not moved out of the line of fire. It was an agency esta 
lished by executive order: its reports could not be brus le 
they would be followed by others. The impressive stu y ecMi y. 
Work and Relief Policies (1942) was likened 
Beveridge Report in its call for comprehensive socia an ea 
insurance. It brought the last wavering congressmen to t le si 
of the Corps of Engineers, and out went the hated thing. 

If brainstorming about social problems and their relation to 
current and future government policy turne out to e 
work, it was also serving only one of the Presi ent s nee s w ii 
excluding others. Policy coordination may have been beyo 
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condemned “the extravagant shell-pink and dreamy visions ^ 
the Delanos and Brownlows.”^^ It did not help, 
the board was now ranging outside the natural resources e > 
and was publishing reports on consumer incomes, demograp 
trends, and energy policy. When the Reorganization Act passe 
without the Planning Board, Roosevelt lifted the three planne ^ 
again from their Cabinet watchdogs, and established them 
the NRPB. The last four years were a busy and turbulent tim^ 
as the board’s studies increased in quantity and quality, as 
its enemies. In 1943 the Corps of Engineers had its revenge, 
mobilizing enough of its congressional friends to murder the up 
start in its tenth year. 

America’s first Planning board had left a puzzling legacy- 
Probably it never measured up to anyone’s definition of a an 
ning board, even while frightening conservatives with its ^ 
presence in the old Interior Building on the corner of 18th an 
streets. Planning public works in the natural resources e 
implied policy coordination, but this turned out to be a ^ 
unpopular idea within the government as well as outside. T le 
board had no statutory authority, limited funds, and almost no 
political support. All it had was Roosevelt. He provided strong 
acking and took some lumps because of it, but he had o 
an higher priorities. Delano was in his seventies, and the ot er 
civilian members of the board— they were on a part-time basis 
or years-had no taste for the unending struggles with powerful 
administrators which the coordinating role re- 
be "^ed to be in the White House, to 

Dort TVp ^°“"8er men, to have the President’s unwavering sup- 

themrnf^'"'"' ignored them, Roosevelt put 

the a'^udysisV/!^ Planning, apart from this? It surely involved 
especially those pondering of social problems, 

So*-", a pLe rourine govern- 
rcseareh and brain.. ^ drifted into a primarily 

'■elnabie s.„dLr„, I'or ten years it produced 
. natural resources, economic trends, housing, 
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but that small virtue was far outweighted by the confusion, cross 
purposes, and occasional insubordination that even friends of 
the administration admitted. 

In March 1936, FDR appointed the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management, headed by Louis Brownlow, with instruc- 
tions to recommend the consolidation of agencies, the establish- 
ment of an economic staff in the White House, and to seek ways 
to enhance the President’s control over refractory career civil 
servants who were dragging their feet on the New Deal’s pro- 
grams. The committee reported in early 1937 that “the time has 
come to set our house in order,’’ and recommended the con- 
solidation of all 97 government agencies under 12 cabinet de- 
partments; the strengthening of the Presidency by the addition 
of 6 administrative assistants; a “clearinghouse’’ planning 
agency; and other centralizing and streamlining reforms. Their 
report was “not a request for more power,” the committee wrote, 
“but for the tools of management ... to bring many little 
bureaucracies under broad coordinated democratic authority.”®® 
In this little-remembered report and its reception there was a 
crucial pivot in the American governmental experience, and in 
the evolution of liberalism itself. Brownlow had told an aide 
that "we can not escape planning” as he readied the report for 
the President, and one evidence of this conclusion was the 
recommendation for a permanent NRPB.®® Roosevelt knew 
there were some risks in playing upon this note, and in his 
masterful press conference explaining the proposal in January 
1937, he stressed the word “management,” not “planning. The 
word ‘management’ is a thoroughly clear American word, he 
noted, and improved management was all the reorganization 
aimed at.®^ His low-key approach might have eased the proposal 
through at an earlier time. In an important sense, what hap- 
pened subsequently was Roosevelt's fault, for an earlier time 
had been available. When he first assumed office in 1933 he had 
the authority, under an act passed late in Hoover’s term, to 
reorganize the government almost without restriction save a 
right of congressional veto. In the crisis atmosphere of 1933 
Congress would surely have denied him nothing in the way of 
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reach, if not beyond early imagining, but immediate economic 
advice was also something the Chief Executive lacked and mig t 
have expected from a Planning agency or cluster. The N 
did almost none of this. Its sights were first on natural resources, 
and then when they shifted to economic issues it was upon im 
portant but somewhat remote subjects such as the structure o 
industry or consumer buying power. This knowledge was sure y 
useful, but the President needed experts in close touch with the 
immediate movements of the economy. When the 1937 recession 
surprised the administration the national Planning board, th^n 
the NRC, had no “plans” or detailed recommendations or 
policy. The same was true in 1940 when the President sudden y 
wanted advice on the siting of defense facilities. The board ha > 
as Edward Hobbs wrote, “a special orientation toward the 
distant future,” an outlook which “did not correspond to the in- 
terests of legislators whose horizons were fixed at two- and six- 
year terms.”23 


And so the NRPB, like the NRA before it, was construed as 
emonstrating the unworkability of Planning when in fact it 
as so poorly designed and hamstrung that a reasonable tria 
had not occurred. It served a purpose, that of policy brainstorm- 
g or future needs, and made a second contribution by gather 
brought the President neither immediate 
revrpT' policy coordination or administrative 
or!mJ'-i ^ never decide whether it wanted 

managmem ol ^ ‘‘^search, a propaganda, propagandizing, a 
And wh-itP ’ o advisory agency,” says a sympathetic criti . 
1930s a "aight have made, there were iri die 

dependence ° waiting to crush any threat to their in- 

capacitaiinir not effectively attacked the in- 

cxpected tlie government and policies, an 

Paign. They failed^ ^ make more of it in the 1936 cani- 

inatic disorder of il° “"‘^‘^"^''ate on the issue. But the program- 
some extent, “loose'M’^ continued to trouble liim. T® 

agencies with overlan authority and the proliferation of 

tasks assisted the President’s purposes. 
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bm lhat small virtue seas far ouiwcij;hte»t by the confusion, cross 
purposes, auti occasional insuhorclinaiion that even friends of 
the administration admitted. 

In March 193G, FDR appointed the Cajmmiticc on Adminiv 
trative .Management, headed by laiuis Ikownlow. with instruc- 
tions to recommend the consolidation of agencies, the establish- 
ment of an economic stalf in the White House, and to seek ways 
to enhance the I*re.sident's contiol over refractory career civil 


servants who were dragging their feet on the Kesv Deal s pro- 
grams. The committee rejxrrted in early 19-17 lhat "the time Itas 
come to set our house in order," and recommended the con- 
solidation of all 97 government agencies under 12 cabinet de- 
partments; the strengthetring of the Presidency by the addition 
of 6 administrative assistants; a "elearingliouse' planning 
agency; and otiicr centrali/ing and streamlining reforms. Flieir 
report was "not a retjuest for more [)osvcr," the committee ssrote, 
"but for the tools of mattagemeni ... to bring *^^**’^y . 
bureaucracies under broad coordinated democratic authority. 


In this little-remembered report and its reception there w^ a 
crucial pivot in the American governmental c.vpcrience, aiu m 
the evolution of liberalism itself. Hrownlow had to an 
lhat "we can not escape planning" as he readied the repor 
the President, and one evidence of this conclusion 
recommendation for a permanent NRPb-*“ ooseve 
there were some risks in playing upon this note, an 
masterful press conference explaining the pioposa "The 

1937, he stressed the word "management, not P/*” word ” he 
word ■manago„o„,- i. a d.orooghly f' r»,^.nta.ion 

noted, and improved eased the proposal 

aimed at.^’ His losv-key approach hap- 

through at an earlier time. In ‘ an earlier time 

pened subsequently was office in 1933 he had 

had been available. When he first Hoover’s term, to 

the authority, under an act passe restriction save a 

reorganize the government aXmo^t atmosphere of 1933 

right of congressional veto. In nothing in the svay of 

Congress would surely have denied him no g 
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r«lu.lBed agencies and lunetio^. But he 
traried He met with Budget Director Lewis Douglas early m 

1933 and tried to decide where to strike while 
iron was hot, but neither man gave the issue much ^uentio 
"I had grand intentions,” FDR admitted, "but that is as 
we eot ”=s The reorganization authority lapsed in 1930. 

o'L year la.er looseveU Bnall, understood 
tion was the key to governmental effectiveness. He had l^e 
this in a dozen different theaters, but surely most e 
had been the struggle for a national power Policy. 

Roosevelt had been an advocate of public power for so 
time before the presidency, and it was no surprise 
the New Deal was soon heavily engaged in the field. TVA p - 
duced and sold electricity, the REA helped farmers ^stabUsu 
electric co-ops, the Public Utility Holding Company Act ° 
reformed the structure of private utilities, the Bureau o e 
clamation completed the huge Bonneville Dam on the Colum la 
River and prepared to distribute power in 1937. There were 
power policies, but no Policy. Roosevelt set up a committee 
under Harold Ickes in 1933 to prepare a national power policy, 
but the committee couldn’t decide what one would look like an 
it floundered. With Bonneville power coming on line in 19 
Roosevelt again realized the absence of goals or guidelines for 
determining what to do with it, and he set up another national 
power policy committee and gave them two weeks to report. 
But after one week he deflected them to work on a bill to set 


up seven "little TV As,” a series of river basin authorities^ to 
unify power, water, and land policies. These were confusing 
maneuvers, and we need no more contact with the details. Of 
course, no National Power Policy ever emerged, either on a piece 
of paper, in a government report, or in the preamble to any 
legislation. "Amid all the debates,” concludes historian Philip 
Funigiello, "... a real policy did not emerge— only a series of 
piecemeal, ad hoc arrangements.’’^^ 1/ 

^^^tuggling through all of this had taught both Ickes and 
Roosevelt a few things, and they hit upon an important insight 
at about the same time, so far as one can tell. The way to unify 
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policy was to reorganize. To Ickcs, this meant a department of 
conservation, combining all soil, water, and timber activities, 
all public lands, dams, all of it. Under his direction, preferably. 
This was a meritorious idea in a general way, but Ickes obscured 
its promise by allowing it to seem merely empire-building, which 
it was only in part. The Brownlow Committee did not i|uite 
accept his idea, possibly because he had made it unpopular 
throughout the government, but they did share his instinct for 
functional reorganization. The twelve Cabinet departments 
envisioned by Brownlow and Roosevelt do not e.'chaust the 
possibilities for functional consolidation, but in placing every 
government agency and the administrative functions of the in- 
dependent” regulatory agencies under thenr the reorganization 
proposal took a giant step away from the bureaucratic fragmen- 
tation that enfeebled Roosevelt’s social programs. 

The struggle for power Policy also reminded Roosevelt of the 
importance of a central agency which he could use for policy 
coordination. As he worried about what to do with Bonnevi e 
power, he was at the same time talking with Senator Norris 
about the details of a proposal to establish the seven va ey 
authorities, and was wrestling with Congress over flood contro 
legislation. Obviously power, water, soil, trees, all weie le ate , 
except in Washington, where the President could not get uni e 
treatment of policy options. Thus he welcomed the Blown ow 
Committee’s recommendation of a central Planning agency to 
prepare for Congress a total set of administration proposa s 
affecting natural resources and the disposition of electric power 
that was a by-product of flood control. And then all the 
that is being carried on will have some relationship to the wor 
that is being carried on at some other point, he exp aine in 


words of hopeful simplicity.-'*® _ 

But interested parties were not lulled by Roosevelts open 
manner, his assurance of improved management. e propose 
his reorganization bill in January 1937, then m February sent 
down the Court reform proposal, and reorganization was so 
caught in a riptide of conservative opposition. A 
actLaries sprLg to the defense of Liberty, and organized the 
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Committee to Defend Constitutional Government to kill the 
reorganization. Congressmen talked of tyranny, and other im- 
aginary horribles, and one vigilant member opposed the six ad 
ministrative assistants on the ground that they would surely be 
"theoretical, intellectual, professorial nincompoops. These 
tragically confused patriots would not have been enough, but 
liberals in general did not understand the reoganization issue, 
and it had almost no constituency in support. People who ought 
to have known better became alarmed and rushed to the city 
gates to repel the Trojan Horse. Walter Lippmann talked of 
"personal government,” Arthur Krock of “dictatorship, and 
Bernard DeVoto wrote in Harper’s Monthly that it would 
“destroy all effective barriers to totalitarianism that exist. As 
Lindsay Rogers aptly commented in 1938, “the future historian 
will be puzzled when he exhumes the debate’s cliches about 
dictatorships and totalitarian states.”®® 

This hysteria was useful in building opposition to the reor- 
ganization bill, but the people who really beat Roosevelt on 
this one were not worried about dictatorship. They were worried 
that comfortable relations with existing government agencies 
would be disrupted when die agency was moved to where its 
work would be appraised in a broad national context. The 
American Legion testified that it didn’t want the VA in the 
Department of Welfare, physicians didn’t want the Public 
Health Service moved out of the Treasury, social workers didn t 
want the Children’s Bureau moved from Labor to Human Wel- 
fare, railway labor didn’t want the ICC moved to Commerce. 
And the President s own bill was openly opposed by the secre- 
taries of interior, agriculture, labor, the chairman of the NLRB, 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission, of the FTC, the heads of the 
GAO, the GPO, the Corps of Engineers, and of the Bureau of 
Fisheries! FDR complained of misrepresentation and misunder- 
standing. Dictatorships do not grow out of strong and success- 
ful governments but out of weak and helpless governments,” he 
said m a Fireside Chat in the spring of 1938. This was true, but 
it did no good. He was forced to weaken the reorganization bill, 
and it finally passed in 1939 without the Planning Board and 
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the departmental changes. What he got out of it all were the 
six assistants and the establishment of the Executive Office of the 
President, a sort of organizational holding company for the little 
collection of councils and boards and individuals who worked 


near the White House. 

Six assistants and an EOP made no structural alterations in 


the executive branch of any major importance, although they 
were helpful additions soon universally approved. But they did 
not really remedy the weakness of the Presidency. The depart- 
mental reorganization and Planning Board were a different 
matter. With their rejection, tlie Planning impulse was 
smothered, and a fragmented, reactive system passed on to sub- 
sequent generations as the embodiment of liberal, Rooseveltian 
government. Without reorganization the disorder of the execu- 
tive branch remained, and the objection to this is not its untidi- 
ness but the structural encouragement it offered to the 


piecemeal capture of programs and agencies for private purposes. 
Without the Planning Board there was no central agency to pro- 
vide any of the services that it might have offered the President- 
economic advice, policy formulation, policy review, research on 
social problems. During the argument over departmental reor- 
ganization and a Planning Board it was alleged that their pass- 
age would bring Planning to America. Whether that is so de- 
pends upon one's definition of Planning, and we have decide 
to let that definition emerge from our history rather than impose 
it at the start. One can be fairly sure that had Roosevelt been 
given exactly what he wanted there would still have remained 
a degree of confusion, contradiction, and error in tie gov^n 
ment’s activities sufficient to warm a conservatives heart. The 
Brownlow report did not find functional division that easy, and 
even an optimum allotment of agencies in departments where 
they belong would surely not end the conflicts that flaw govern- 
mental social management. As for the central P anning agency, 
the NRPB, promoted to permanent status, would not have in- 
stantly solved the problems of how one agency can give the 
President long-range brainstorming, short-range economic ad- 
vice, policy formulation, policy review, and social reporting. 
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Years would have been required for Roosevelt and then his suc- 
cessors, and the Planning Board itself, to learn these arts and 
sciences. Probably other institutions would have to be split oft, 
and some balance of duties found. But if this work could have 
commenced in 1937, presidents up to and including Gerald 
Ford would have been spared much time for other things, and 
the record of social policy since World War II would surely offer 
less disappointment than we have seen. 


13 

By 1940 the New Deal era was over. Intentions and hopes no 
longer mattered, the political economy had taken its post-New 
Deal shape, and war brought different problems, different oppor- 
tunities. Through the 1930s Franklin Roosevelt talked much of 
Planning, and persistently explored the dimensions of planned 
social management. His administration brought a planning ex- 
periment in industry, another in agriculture, another in the 
Tennessee Valley. It had expanded public influence in the 
traditional policy areas of fiscal and monetary management, 
business regulation, conservation; it had entered new policy 
areas thought fundamental to social control — land-use, popula- 
tion distribution, incomes, energy, public credit. Coming to see 
planning more as a process than a document, the New Deal had 
expanded major amounts of energy in pursuit of organizational 
innovations to provide planning capacities — a national Planning 
board, executive branch reorganization, technology assessment, 
regionalization. It had tried to look more to the longer-range 
future, had accorded a growing respect to expertise, had sought 
out structural sources of social maladjustment, and proposed 
reforms. 

It had centralized power in the national government, and 
within that government had shifted power from Court and 
congress to the presidency, on the assumption, then entirely 
plausible, that this enhanced The People's capacity to rule. Tire 
national government was clearly more responsive to those multi- 
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tildes excluded from local governance or from corporation 
boards; the President was the only nationally elected official. In 
tile Fall of 1938 FDR had tried to realign the parties, so that a 
mass-based liberal political institution might cliannel popular 
pressure to legislators and other officials. He directed the curlis, 
in 1936, upon the power of the most undemocratic section, tlie 
South, over the Democratic presidential nomination. His adminis- 
tration tried to organize the unorganized, to spur grassroots 
democracy” in new institutions apart from local government. 

In these ways the New Deal had charted tlie agenda of liberal 
Planning in an inventive and erratic fasliion, and run a school 
of experience which taught mostly lessons of frustration. 

We have seen these efforts encounter the American reality. 


and in varying degrees and ways to founder. The resultant po- 
litical economy at the end of the 1930s was not Planning, and 
has been difficult to label. Jolm Chamberlain in The American 
Stakes (1941) called it "the Broker State," a government inter- 
vening in an ad hoc and piecemeal fashion on behalf of those 
groups with sufficient political or economic power to obtain 
assistance. Not Planned from the center, the system ironica y 
involved a considerable degree of partial planning to 
the economic environment of certain groups and^ sectors. i e 
few interests had rallied to the idea of a fully articulate system 
of Planning where national and rational perspectives wo 
necessarily come to bear upon every public decision, many 
groups had welcomed government intervention 
different context, opportunistically and in a fragmente u 
cratic setting. As the depression erased profits an 
competition, why not partial planning, government co 
prices and entry in those industries where excess capacity 


endemic? . . . > 

Such partial planning had common characteristics: i ‘ 
such structural controls as were necessary to secure p 
pricing and restrictions against new entries into the ^^ds ^e 
controls or quotas, tariff protection, subsidies, or ; 

tion. It was designed to assist one economic ^ 

bureaucratically meshed into a larger national goal or program. 
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It was administered by public officials in varying degrees inde- 
pendent of the President, men temperamentally congenial to the 
regulated industry and closely advised by advisory councils made 
up of industry representatives. It was also invariably restric- 
tionist. In the midst of scarcity, the government planned curtail- 
ment of production; its interventions were producer oriented, 
not consumer oriented. 

One finds this pattern of public intervention extended by the 
end of the 1930s to most of agriculture; to the coal, oil, and gas 
industries; to rail, air, and water transportation; to radio; to 
some forms of retail sales; even to cattle ranching on public 
lands. The leading producing units in an industry, caught in the 
shrinking markets of the 1930s where competition was atrophy 
for all, would reluctantly come around to the need to seek haven 
in public law. Now governmental powers would be legislated to 
assist the industry, their administration entrusted to an existing 
federal agency or, more often, to a new one. The agency would 
enter upon its duties accompanied by many claims of the 
triumph of the public interest, perhaps even with zeal. But if 
regulation was not always in its initial phases completely satis- 
factory to the regulated interests, the passage of time enhanced 
the influence of organized gioups and reduced the abstract zeal 
of the regulators. Usually without clear policy guidelines from 
Congicss, the agency would soon adopt a cooperative spirit, con- 
sulting with affected groups of private citizens who had eco- 
nomic stake and expertise, often seeking further constituent 
support by decentralizing some of its decision-making processes. 
Those who might have expressed different evaluations and goals 
were screened from the process by bureaucratic walls, or by 
their own lack of organization or expertise. 

Thus the drive for control was stopped well short of com- 
prehensise national control. The framework of fiscal and 
monetary policy alone was national; government regulation, 
promotion, subsidies were determined within a smaller com- 
pass, limited to a geographic region or an industry or a cluster 
of related interest groups. Like all systems it satisfied no one 
entirely, this post-New Deal political economy. But the per- 
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ceived alternatives, the old (pre-1929) order, or Planning, both 
promised intolerable uncertainties. Therefore American politi- 
cal, economic, and administrative elites guided the political 
economy during the tumultuous 1930s toward a middle ground 
wliere the context of control was restricted to the perspectives 
and interests of vitally allc^cted groups. All through the 1930s, 
Roosevelt’s words had pointed toward interrelated social man- 
agement on a national scale, yet evenu hatl marched toward a 
type of planning which made the job of broad and comprehen- 
sive Planning every day more difficult and its realization more 
unlikely. 

By the end of the 1930s the State, which Planners had in- 
tended to use to establish sufficient control over the fundamental 
affairs of the nation, was thoroughly Balkanizcd, its sovereignty 
compromised by the invasion along the edges of piddic jioh'cy by 
private groups with regular and often Icgahzcd roles in policy- 
making. As a result its many programs were not only internally 
contradictory, but were at odds with the universally desired goal 
of recovery. Hundreds of groups had secured the haven of public 
protection from the marketplace, and there they would wait out 
economic storms, fighting off occasional efforts by tJn- President 
svith his national constituency, to coordinate all governinenud 
intervention. “Government by whirlpools, Ernest Griffith de- 
scribed the government in the late 19305.-* America 

planned at all? George B. Gallosvay of the American Planning 
Association summarized in 1941: 


Much of the so-called planning is scattered, partial, {.kxf>jnail 

pluralistic, interventionist, uncoordinated, and dispcri;.,^. , , , n 
lacks a clearly defined underlying rationale, a common din-c/^,, 

. . . From the viewpoint of national planning, the N’e-,, 
been like Don Quixote who mounted his horse and ro,],. 
directions at once.^® 

The point to be underscored here is that somethin ^ 

had happened to Planning by 1940 dian simply ^ 
itself realized in the most favorable ciicumstances fnsf^jy 
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provided in the United States. Naturally it is not good for a 
social theory to be discredited by a premature and flawed trial 
which does not fairly test its merits, as happened to Planning m 
the early 1930s. But worse for Planners, the durable Broker State 
was in place by end of the decade, and while reactionaries thought 
it closer to Planning than the system Herbert Hoover fought to 
protect from significant internal evolution, the reverse was true. 
Planning would be more difficult after 1940 than before, for the 
New Deal era had seen partial planning and broker interven- 
tionism built deep into the structure of American public life- 
Power sectors had been created that would later on resist any 
nationalizing or rationalizing integration. 

Worst of all, liberals— with the exception of just a handful- 
had decided that liberalism did not lead to Planning after all. 
The vast majority of them had lost their early faith in Planning, 
no longer thought hard about it, let it slip out of the progres- 
sive heritage. In its place they installed the Broker State with its 
mix of partial planning and ad hoc interventionism. Conserva- 
tive attacks upon the post-New Deal Broker State confirmed 
the liberal assumption that the political economy now embodied 
all the desirable features that it had lacked in the bad old 
twenties. If the political economy was so irritating to conserva- 
tives, if it could be called The Welfare State, then it was time to 
defend it rather than join the mood of criticism. Liberal loyal- 
Ues were tied to the post-New Deal system for forty years, until 
the 1970s would come to question all the old answers. When the 
Broker State approach finally ran out of time and began to show 
its fatal deficiencies as a way of managing social evolution, 
liberals were disoriented and without programmatic guidance. 
They had forgotten about Planning. 



2 


From Pearl Harbor to the 
Employ merit Act, 1941-1946 


It might have been thought that America’s involvement in global 
war would alter the nation’s political economy more profoundly 
than the New Deal. Surely the necessity to mobilize an entire 
society on such a scale would prove sufficient to overwhelm the 
obstacles that had frustrated Planners and deflected Planning 
into the half-way house of the Broker State. And the war did 
bring a vast expansion of social intervention, administrative 
machinery for the coordination of national militaiy and produc- 
tion efforts, elaborate institutions for data-gathering and forecast- 
ing, the dominance of relatively specific national goals. But for 
reasons we shall explore, wartime controls did not pave the v/ay 
for peacetime Planning. When the war ended the institutions of 
control were dismantled, with the Employment Act of 194G-and 
an invigorated Bureau of the Budgel-the only residue. The out- 
come of the wartime Planning experience was not a new system, 
but the decisive reinforcement of the post-New Deal, partial- 
planning Broker State. 


2 

Pearl Harbor caught the government short in civilian as yy.Ji 
military preparations for war. That litt e la een done prior to 
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the opening o£ hostilities to establish mobilization machinery was 
due partly to the porver of isolationist sentiment, wliich Roose- 
velt hesitated to inflame further by forthright steps to prepare 
for conversion to a war economy. But the President s own admiii 
istrative and political style was part of the problem. Thoug i 
inclined toward both a stronger and more comprehensive govern 
mental performance, Roosevelt was suspicious of potver that re 
might not be able to control, and would permit no single riva 
to emerge at the head of a superagency. Tliroughout the mobi 
ization experience the President hampered the effective centra 
ization of power by administrative traits that had long marke 
his Presidency. 'When crises arose, he was inclined to split off a 
nerv agency to cope rvith some problem rather than integrate 
the solution into existing machinery. He not only tolerated but 
often deliberately fostered jurisdictional overlap and chaos as a 
means of retaining ultimate authority in his own hands. These 
instincts of the Chief Executive combined with his terrible work- 


load and the multiple cultural and political sources of fragmen- 
tation with which we have become acquainted in svatching the 
Planning idea through the 1930s to make the wartime mobiliza- 
tion less coherent, less adequately Planned, than efficiency would 
have dictated. 


The first steps toward mobilization were taken in 1939, when 
Roosevelt established the War Resources Board, after prodding 
by the armed serv'ices. The board must have been named when 
the President was distracted, for it is hard to understand ho\v he 
allowed its membership to be so dominated by business. Four 
industrialists, a banker, an economist and a scientist repotted 
back to the President in late 1939, recommending that he set up 
a superboard of heavily business cast to command the economy 
for rearmament. Roosevelt buried the report, and drifted a bit 
longer on the divided current of public opinion. But the war in 
Europe took an alarming turn in the spring of 1940, and ma- 
chineis for at least thinking about a future mobilization could 
not be delayed. In May the President, displaying his impressive 
ability to improvise and confuse, set up a seven-member advisory 
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arms or regulating their production in some way. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed “czars” for oil, solid fuels, transportation, food, housing, 
and rubber, all essentially independent of WPB. Nelson made 
the best of the situation, working patiently toward cooperation 
where he could not command. From every quarter came com- 
plaints of delay, shortages, confusion. 

Yet during the course of 1943 a workable solution to the prob- 
lem of wartime economic management was patched together. 
Nelson and his agency had collected too many wounds in the 
struggle to control the early mobilization, had grown too large 
and become too deeply immersed in detailed administration. 
Roosevelt in May of 1943 established the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion under South Carolina’s respected ex-Senator and now 
Supreme Court Justice James Byrnes, and that agency lasted out 
the war. Byrnes used a small staff and concentrated on coordina- 
tion, smoothing out conflicts when they became acute. He was a 
stronger man than Nelson, had excellent congressional ties, and 
held Roosevelt’s full confidence. Baruch’s instinct for one-man 
control appeared to be confirmed by Byrnes’ performance after 
mid-1943. But personalities were a small part of the gradual im- 
provement from Nelson to Byrnes. The conglomerate of govern- 
ment bureaus and defense industries had somewhat adjusted by 
1943 to the novelties of global war. Nelson had been uncertain 
of liis legal authority; but in 1943 Congress passed legislation 
granting to OWM virtually unlimited powers. 

So the job of defense production went forward. A government 
which bought §10 billion in goods and services in 1940 was buy- 
ing $95 billion by 1945, almost all of it related to defense. Planes, 
tanks, ships, guns, first aid kits, boots, an avalanche of military 
goods went out to submerge the Axis powers. The GNP ex- 
panded from $100 billion to $213 billion from 1940 to 1945, and 
peak of efforts 40 per cent of it went into the war. Yet 
civi lan standards of living actually increased over 1939, despite 
rationing. Inflation was brought under control by 
ih * amounted only to about 35 per cent over the course of 

American productive performance surprised an 
enure world. ^ t' r 
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3 

And this, indeed, was Planning, at least one form of it. There 
were relatively explicit economic goals, the target figures of ship- 
ping, plane and tank production often set by the President. 
There was extensive government intervention, touching virtually 
all prices, most wages and hours, controlling transportation, food 
and energy supplies. The Selective Service System and War 
Manpower Commission were a giant manpower agency, not only 
sending 10 million citizens into war theaters abroad but deciding 
toward the end of the war whether to keep people in farming or 
dentistry or electronics, draft them, or allow them to migrate to 
jobs in defense plants. There were appropriate agencies for all 
these controls, and a central coordinating bureau at the apex. 
The essentials of Planning seemed to be there— policy goals, 
government manipulation of basic social sectors, appropriate 
institutional machinery for coordination. There was even an 
interesting experiment in international Planning which may one 
day attract attention, the Combined Boards where American and 
British officials met with their administrative counterparts to 
share information on raw materials and production. All of this 
over a four-year period, unguided by any tyrannical document 
labeled The Plan. 

But it was a form of Planning that, like NRA, was not to ma e 
Planning many friends. Indeed, the defects of the Planning ex- 
perience in World War II are reminiscent of the NRA 
in basic respects. Again, the government was both too 
too meddlesome at the same time. Let us take these in or er. 
managers charged with control of production do not contra , 
performance will reflect the inadequate grasp of the interrelated 
elements of production. And "at no time, conclu e a ea ing 
study of the wartime mobilization, were the controls over pro 
Auction fully effective in securing maximum balanced produc- 
tion for war purposes. 

This ineffectiveness had many sources, among them the sheer 
size and complexity of the job and the reluctance of the dollar-a- 
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year businessmen who did so much of the government s work to 
fasten effective controls upon industries they had so recently left. 
But probably the most crucial flaw in the government s design 
for management was the failure to gain control over contracting. 
Despite some efforts at central clearance and review of military 
procurement, the armed services and the Lend-Lease administra- 
tion let contracts based upon their own assessment of military 
needs. With the contracts out, and their terms negotiated, the 
WPB or OWM had to manage the scramble for scarce metals, 
fuels, technical skills, and other resources in short supply. To do 
this adequately required advance control of contracting, but the 
military never submitted fully to this imperative. Additionally 
there should have been coordination between price control and 
the allocation of scarce resources, but OPA handled the first and 
OWM the second in relative isolation from each other. The 
administrative fragmentation of the control of fuel, transporta- 
tion, food, and manpower contributed to the confusion. A firmer 
grip on all elements of the productive machinery was required 
from the beginning, but, as always, Americans hesitated to seek 
comprehensive social authority. Manpower policy is another 
good example. Fragmentation was the rule. Over twenty agencies 
exercised manpower responsibilities, the chief being the Selective 
Service System. But there was never a general grant of legal 
authority or policy direction concerning manpower, and the 
draft system worked in relative isolation from the perspectives of 
the War Manpower Commission, the Department of Labor, the 
Office of Education, and the other myriad units of government 
involvement in human training. 

The cost of ineffective central management has not been and 
cannot be calculated, given the complexity of the mobilization. 
Had the United States not possessed such impressive physical and 
cultural assets, as well as geographical isolation from direct 
military damage, the gap between military needs and defense 
pro uction would have been wider, and the consequences more 
serious. But while a major defect of wartime Planning was its 
lesitanc^ to establish authoritative and coordinated control of 
t le e ements of production, the government gave every appear- 
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ance of being too meddlesome. Essentially infirm in its grip, the 
government was experienced by citizens as omnipresent. A forest 
of agencies grew up, and the snotvfall of government paper 
gorged the mails and vexed businessmen, taxpayers, everyone. 
Defense production could have been handled without requiring 
very small business to submit to the regimine of government 
forms, but the bureaucratic instinct was expansionist. Business- 
men had to become familiar with preference ratings, preference 
orders, and forms of impersonal and inexplicable designation. 
Form PD-275 required a report on metal consumption and re- 
quirements, form PD-26A on plans to ship aluminum. These 
were perhaps necessary, but why were there four separate con- 
trol systems operating concurrently in 1942? Order L-36 issued 
by the WPB prohibited any manufacturer from making mens 
umbrella frames after November 1942, and order L-104 pro- 


hibited the manufacture of metal hairpins in excess of 6-14 P^^ 
cent of the poundage produced during 1941 by a given manu- 
facturer— and none of them longer than 2 inches. This degree of 
bureaucratic control Wcis odious to Americans, and it was surely 
not necessary that it be so pervasive, so complex, and so shiftily. 
If this was Planning, citizens reasonably concluded, there must e 
an immediate end of it when hostilities were over. 

Perhaps no wartime task of public officials produced more con 
flict than the search for an incomes policy. A Planned society 
probably requires an incomes policy, although this is de ata e. 
But during wartime there was no choice. Government spending 
led to inflationary pressures. Congress consistently passe up t e 
chance to demonstrate its courage by an adequate t^ po icy, an 
so some sort of controls on %vages became inescapa e i m a 


were to be kept within tolerable bounds. 

No other aspect of wartime economic management pro uce 
so many irritations as did the thrashing about for an accepta 
incomes policy. Bernard Baruch advised FDR early in the war 
simply to freeze all pre-war reladonships, but Roosevelt wanted 
more flexibility, and arranged to have it. of Americans 

would be controlled through the tax system, 
and the wages allowed by the War Labor Board. Inflationary 
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pressures in 1942 brought labor disputes and strikes, “d the 
WLB was forced to consider what standard it might ^e o g 
angry unionists and their employers to agreement. The i 
Steel” formula was announced in May, granting a 15 per 
increase to cover the rise in costs which had occurred roin ea 
Harbor to May 1942. It was at least a standard, not so good tro 
labor’s point of view as a standing commitment to tie wages to 
an escalator, but one which at least appeared for the momen 


recognize the erosion of earlier inflation. 

But the formula did not quiet the waters. The WLB grante 
increases of varying amounts from industry to industry, 
to take into account the different realities which it face . o 
one was ever entirely happy with its decision, and most wage 
negotiations were not reviewed by the WLB in any event, n 
April 1943, the government issued the “hold the line order on 
wages in an effort to halt mounting inflation. But profits were 
not controlled with equal consistency, and Roosevelts lequest 
for a §25,000 ceiling on wartime earnings by individuals was 
ignored by Congress. So American workers began to turn m 
creasingly to the strike as a weapon in the struggle for income 
maintenance, even though labor leaders had promised no strikes 
when the war began. And it did not calm union tempers that 
agricultural prices were allowed to float upward to 110 per cent 
of parity, a gift of a Congress still deeply sympathetic to tlie 


small minority who worked the soil. 

Against tliis background there were wage disputes throughout 
the war, and strikes became a serious problem in 1943 especially- 
There were four separate coal strikes in 1943 alone, as John L. 
Lewis’ UMW risked what sympathy labor had in public opinion 
in order to prevent inflation from making workers carry the main 
burden of the war. Much of Roosevelt’s time was taken up with 
labor disputes, and he was sufficiently irritated to have Lewis 
Uix returns investigated by the IRS. .And labor was not the only 
loud complainant at the distribution of wartime burdens. \Vhen 
the WLB finally decided what a union should receive, indus- 
trialists were obliged to agree, but this was often hard to swallow. 
Montgomery Ward’s Sewell .Avery created the most celebrated 
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great ardor and clumsiness, and unassimilable data swamped 
and confused those charged with decision. But even the short 
war period brought some improvement in this area. 

Another problem which may well be classified as temporary 
was the shortage of personnel. As in 1933, the government in 
December 1941, shouldered the staggering task of national eco- 
nomic control. The civil service ranks, and the pool of university- 
based social and natural scientists and administrators, willing 
lawyers with a penchant for public service— these were not ade- 
quate to the need. Major use was made of businessmen, for they 
possessed an invaluable expertise in the complex management 
of transportation systems, steel mills, mines, chemical plants, 
finance, purchasing, and all the other areas which an unpre- 
pared government had to now master. These men gave invalu- 
able service; but patriotism and energetic commitment to 
winning the war could not erase the perspectives acquired in 
business careers, and these were a hindrance to Planning in two 
main respects. 


The businessman in government had a strong initial aversion 
to public controls, and his influence was invariably thrown on 
the side of mild and partial controls when market processes 
must be manipulated. An industry-wide perspective was also 
predictable. Both mental traits led government agencies to move 
to nationally integrated controls somewhat later than the situa- 


tion typically warranted. Yet a further irony lay in the second 
instinct of such men to include all elements of a given industry 
wit in public controls when they were finally convinced of their 
necessity. Small businesses, scholars are agreed, could often have 
een excluded entirely from the reporting requirements and 
WPB and OWM, but businessmen in gov- 
sion P^'^ssed for industrywide coverage once a painful deci- 
cxert ^ reached. Thus both early reluctance to 

of nolicv coercion, a lack of appreciation for coordination 

size were natural but nern ” mdustry despite their 

hard-working new servants ingrained in the 

‘ t5 of national Ttrho 
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came from r.itccrii in Stuli jrcrsjiet lives wmiUi imi Iiavc 

been so iniiucnti.it b.ul not ihe ntnt»ili/.itiun l)ccn .tv alnupi ami 
massive as ii bad lo l»c tinder die circumsi.tmcs, retjuiring a 
viruial fotectl tlr.dl njK»n cxcculisc lalcin fami the [nivaic 
sector. 

riicse ihougbis .trc dxavsii from the liicraiuie anal)/ing tite 
vvariime ctonomit management. l’cfba(>s tlicy ate misleading. 
Ktonomists and students of jnddic atiininistr.ttion, vviio jircxluee 
vvliai little iburougli an.iU.sis vve Itavc, are after all naiui.d 
friemts of iltc regulatory state. I'crbajo they list adminisir.nisc 
improvement.s vshirli tuubl not then or later be imjdcmented, 
ignore or minimi/e tbe inbetent diincidtics of IMaiining. lUil 
they tio present an impressive consensus that many of tbe defects 
in the U)tl— 15 performance came from situational clcinents 
which if properly analy/cti promise to m.ikc ilte next e.xpericiico 
with Planning imicli more successful. 

In the ly 10s it vsms still |x>xsiblc to Irclicve tliat war and 
aration for war were exceptiorral occasions for America. I he 
routinization of emergency that we now see as having begun in 
1931)— 11, and which is now one of tite central ilietncs of American 
life, vv.as .a rtcvelopmcnl not anticipated by the generation tliat 
fouglu Worlil War II. They did not expect the war to perrna- 
nently alter their iiutituiions. Yet as soon as it vsas permissib e 
to consider tbe opportunity to demolrili/e it became clear that 
there would he vigorous argument over just how much of the 
govcrnmeni's social controls should be dismantled. 


Friends of the new regulatory state vs’hich had been matured 
in the 1930s feared tliat the war miglit seriously weaken die 
national commitment to "the New Deal," a commitment they 
had a tendency lo underestimate. The perception of die vulner- 
ability of the post-Ncw Deal system was to be proven quite 
wrong, but it was not without .some foundation. 

The American tradition was individualistic and Lockean, 
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suspicion of political power was deeply embedded. The rela- 
tively modest expansion of public controls of the New Deal era 
had come under strong conservative attack in the 1937-40 period, 
and tlwoughout the war years the opponents of the new liberal 
state had struggled to minimize the powers of government. Con- 
servatives blocked wage-price controls until late 1942, killed off 
several reform-oriented social programs such as WPA, CCC, 
NYA, and even threatened TVA. They terminated the NRPB in 
1943, as we know, cutting off its work on energy, land, water, 
industrial location, the structure of the economy, and postwar 
reconversion planning. Everywhere in public discussion, espe- 
cially in the halls of Congress, one could hear the old rhetoric of 
economic individualism. 

Yet in actuality the managed, compensated, or "mixed” econ- 
omy, as one prefers, was here to stay. Probably it had not been 
in jeopardy at any time after 1936, and certainly the war 
cemented into American life the broad interventionist role for 
government which had emerged fully during the New Deal. A 
political economy of managed capitalism had enormous momen- 
tum, after all, having germinated in the late nineteenth century 
and built itself layer upon layer, in season and out, rapidly at 
times (1913-18) and slowly at times (1920-32), but with an 
irresistible historical logic. And government’s evolution toward 
enhanced social control through bureaucratic means only paral- 
leled, albeit with a considerable lag, the evolution of corpora- 
tions. There may have been some politicians and businessmen 
who spoke the old language of self-reliance, a free market econ- 
, pmy, and the other nostalgic phrases of the nineteenth century, 
'but the idea of a managed economy took firm political root dur- 
ing the terrible depression of the 1930s. Republican presidential 
candidates in 1936, 1940, and 1944 affirmed the major economic 
responsibilities assumed by government under the New Deal, 
and complained only about administrative details, lack of effi- 
ciency. and wounds to the Constitution. There was jeopardy to 
certain "hberal” programs, but only diehard and fading opposi- 
tion to the new economic management responsibilities of the 
national government. 
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If there h;ul been any tloitbt of this shift in attitndcs about tlic 
political economy on the eve of war, it woulil have Ijcen based 
upon the hostility to l-ranklin Roosevelt expressed by many 
leaders of business ojiinion. Even at that time, houeser, this 
animosity was directed toward the I’resitlent and certain ad- 
vanced liberal sentiments be w.as known to hold and entoinaj;e. 
The "positive State" idea was not really debatable. lUisinessnien 
themselves were responsible fur much of the expattsiem of gos- 
crnmental power of the 193l)s. In any event, the war firmly 
cemented the government's compensatory rede in the minds o a 
crucial .segment of the public, 'riionsands ui>oit ihousaiuls o 
businesstuetr and lawyers who still harbored a susjricioit of go\- 
ernment came to Washington to help staff the war mobili/ation. 
As a social class these Anicricans had beeit basically conservative 
and Republicati. During the war they learned of the unuiue 
exhilaratioti of public service, and saw the many potential uses 
of public agencies in rationali/ing economic patterns and c.x- 
panding production and consumption. Wartime Wasungton, 
they found, svas a capital filled with practical people wit lOUt 
noticeably radical inclinations. It svas an educational e.xpcricnct 
for the elites of a capitalist society, and in the eiul a politico y 
moderating one. The formation of the Committee for 
Development (CED) in the summer of 1912 syriibolued the s ii 
in the business community toward a more positive re ation to 1 1 
liberal State. Thi,s organisation did not necessarily spea ot^ a 
majority of businessmen, Karl Scliriftgeisser wrote, but they were 
the "few who had not forgotten, in the stress of waitiine,^ t 
lessons of the eleven-year depression. . . • They were not '"'b * 
ened by the w'ord planning. They did not accept ... t re a 
dictum of the sociologist, Graham Taylor, when he sai t la 
‘the only thing men really plan for is wai. Man cou , i 
would, plan also for peace— and for prosperity as ' 

Another factor working to consolidate the fsew ea systcni 
was the expanded productive capacity which the war roug r 
into being. Americans at the end of the war were a peop e w los 
economic assumptions had been shaped by an eleven-year epie 
Sion. They tended to believe, whether they were economists oi 
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workers or businessmen, that the economic plant was overbuilt, 
that a structural gap yawned between productive capacity and 
buying power in America. Wartime spending had closed that 
gap, yet the war intensified the problem by expanding capacity. 
How were we to escape another and more disastrous depression 
when the economy lost the stimulus of government spending? As 
one of the founders of CED put it: “We were still close to the 
days of the early 1930s. . . . We determined to put everything 
we had into an effort to avoid that major calamity . . . [and] 
tve knew the government would have to play its part, probably 
the major part.”^ 

The combination of the depression-borne assumption of a 
“mature” economy with a structural tendency toward underem- 
ployment, and the presence of a greatly enlarged productive 
capacity, led important segments of the conservative community 
to accept a system the overwhelming majority had fought in the 
1930s. The war years had nurtured alluring visions of sustained 
growth through government stabilization of aggregate demand. 
Government spending liad reduced unemployment from 10 per 
cent to 1.2 per cent by 1945, had ended an eleven-year depression. 
To those who lived through these years, this fact had an almost 
irresistible power to alter old assumptions. 

And so the boundaries of the debate over America’s post-war 
political economy were to lie much farther to the Left than con- 
temporaries anticipated. In the end there was no significant 
support for a return to the relatively inactive government of the 
19_0s. I he conservative counterattack against the managerial 
state never materialized. The real issue was not whether govern- 
ment would remain responsible for economic development, and 
be active in a balancing role; this was conceded. Disagreement 
ociise not upon tlie fact of governmental economic manage- 
ment, but its forms and goals. 

American history presents few occasions when fundamental 
1 4 political arrangements were laid open to wide 

t e i.uc, when major alternatives seemed available and major de- 
^ ^ IS were made, dhe years 1945— ‘16 were such a time, remind- 

h one o 1932-33 w'hen so many avenues seemed open on the 
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occasion of the collapse of the economy. The system of wartime 
controls would necessarily give way to another system, and the 
alternatives seemed broad. For a time, at least, an economy more 
closely controlled than that of the 1930s appeared possible, even 
likely. The word “Planning” returned to American public dis- 
cussion. 


The uncertainties of reconversion to a peacetime economy 
moved groups toward an interest in economic Planning who 
would have thought the word synonymous with socialism, and 
perhaps treason, five years earlier. Planning had not been an 
acceptable word or concept since about 1935, and even in its 
1932-35 heyday had carried a heavy emotional charge. But in 
1943 the National Association of Manufacturers named a com- 
mittee to study national Planning for reconversion, a vice presi- 
dent of General Motors made speeches about national Planning, 


and the Pabst Brewing Company had 36,000 responses to an 
essay contest on the correct public policies to ensure post-war 
full employment. Three of the top six winners in that contest 
had advocated a central Planning bureau after the war. In 


February 1944, the CIO’s Postwar Planning Committee advo- 
cated what it called "advanced planning under a federal agency 
to chart the economic future in a context of overall national 
action and controls.” The AFL advocated a national economic 
commission to coordinate demobilization and then continue in a 
coordinating role to ensure economic stability and adequate wel- 
fare benefits And in early 1944 the Chamber of Comrnerce, the 
CED, the Kiwanis Clubs, and other organizations reflecting a 
business point of view joined with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation at Atlantic City to call for cooperauon betiveen gov- 
ernment and “free enterprise” to ensure de- 

pression. In the U.S. Senate, Walter George J ^ired the Special 
Committee on Postwar Economic “d Rep. 

William Colmer chaired a similar committee e Home. 

7 , , rourse that not everyone used the word 

It was apparent, of wrote the con 5 erv;,,:f 

Planning” in the same way. Use 

economist Friedrich Hayek, ° ^ that the ^ 

fate.”) To some. Planning simply g tcrnment 
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must 
in 


ist tvithdraw its wartime controls and fiscal stimulus carefully, 
timing with a reviving domestic consumer market. In this 
sense, Planning was a businesslike way to get the government’s 
economic role diminished, not permanently enlarged. A middle 
position was occupied by the CED, for example. To that orga- 
nization, Planning meant that businessmen in every community 
must project their investment for the post-war months, with the 
government offering economic data, encouragement, and in the 
last resort a public works program to bridge any gap to full 
employment. "Look Who’s Planning!” wrote Helen Fuller in the 
1 eral New Republic when the CED announced its proposals for 
post-war stability in January 1943. 

On the liberal end of the political spectrum, different aspira- 
lons mi ed about. There were some who still thought in the 
rms o the early 1930s, and called for a genuine collectivist 
explicit national goals in jobs and housing and income 
®.°'®''^™^'^^‘5ponsored "planned production” in in- 
confrnu^ agriculture, with wages and prices under firm public 
sonif f ’ where necessary, as in public power and 

evmnsiv"'* a central Planning agency. But this 

ists thar^- witers and academics, even social- 

but thpv r ' /i practical importance. They talked, 

sioml haii°^ not get a hearing where it mattered, in congres- 

ters of power liberal Planning was stirring in these cen- 

go bevund th' ^ political leaders who wanted to 

a sound inst'^ P°‘nt where the New Deal had been arrested, and 
Roosevelt ha'?^K ^ concentrate upon goals. Franklin 

Hfc a'fh ac ■ 'I -“=*1 A a!l his political 

opening remari^^T declaratory 

life health n at improvements in public standards of 

„d‘S 

set of Standards fr,r ■ i ^ scattered, amorphous, and vague 
his State of the January 1941, in 

aim the “Frr, ■ r. Roosevelt announced as a avar 

~d“r.rL“'id:' •» “ 

y adequate food, shelter, and education, to 
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trade without unfair competition. These were merely presiden- 
tial hopes, not government policy. But they expressed the liberal 
instinct for more explicit social goals by which to measure policy. 
It was an instinct shared by other leading liberals. Vice President 
(1940-44) Henry A. Wallace, in his Sixty Million Jobs (1945), 
set an ambitious employment goal for post-war society. Such 
goals are the heart of Planning. Not surprisingly, Roosevelt had 
taken his Economic Bill of Rights from one of the last studies 
sent to him by the National Resources Planning Board before its 
demise at the hand of a hostile Congress. 

Here we see American liberalism teetering between Planning 
and the post-New Deal Broker State. These two liberal leaders 
had only scratched the surface of the matter of national goals, of 
course. Wallace’s full employment goal was narrower than 
Roosevelt’s Economic Bill of Rights, and the latter was exces- 
sively vague on the issues of housing and education and did not 
touch physical and mental health, racial harmony and justice, 
privacy, environmental protection. Still the two men were advo- 
cating relatively explicit social goals where none had ever existed 
in any real sense. Such goals were the indispensable standards by 
which public intervention might be measured and public officials 
held accountable. They would push the political economy from 
ground where it tvas evaluated by process— was government rea- 
sonably democratic and orderly?— toward evaluation also by sub- 
stance. If these steps had been taken, and the NRPB or some 
other national Planning board revived even in its modest role, 
to that extent the post-New Deal Broker State would have re- 
sumed an evolution toward the Planning i ea , an evolution 
interrupted in the 1930s. 

But men who asked for explicit policy goals and a Planning 
Board of undetermined power were not proposing the final Great 
Leap to Planning. Many more changes wou e required. Most 
immediately, the executive branch must be reorganized to group 
agencies by function; presidential policy review capabilities were 
woefully feeble: the congressional committee organization was 

archaic; the data-gathering and analysis capa i i les m tfie execu- 
tive and legislative branches were ina equa e, soaal reporting 
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was primitive and unappreciated; the technology assessment 
capacity vested in the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment (OSRD) was new (1941- ) and puny and would not sur- 
vive postwar retrenchment; economic, energy, transportation 
policies were scattered and had no place to become coherent. 
How many of these sources of governmental ineptitude could a 
revived NRPB have rectified? Perhaps Planning might have 
somehow evolved out of the Broker State arrangements worked 
out by 1945, if Roosevelt had lived. Rexford Tugwell for one 
has argued, in his book Off Course (1972), that Roosevelt would 
have resumed the fight for Planning after the war. He would 
know -where government did not have adequate control of social 
development, and would devise ways to move from ad hoc inter- 
vention to comprehensive Planning. 

Skeptics will always meet such an argument by pointing out 
Roosevelt’s retreats and vacillations where the essentials of Plan- 
ning are concerned. The discussion leads nowhere. FDR died of 
brain hemorrhage in April 1945, and was succeeded by a man 
without even Roosevelt’s fluctuating interest in collectivism. 
Harry Truman tvas ready to fight for the New Deal as he under- 
stood it, but his conception of that heritage did not run beyond 
the Keynesian Broker State. He proved in subsequent years to 
have a genuine desire to expand the welfare benefits of the 
Broker State which went to the middle and lower classes, but he 
did not have even Roosevelt’s doubts that interest-group bar- 
gaining within the existing political system was quite enough. 


A focus for this swirl of ideas and impulses about the shape of 
the post-tvar political economy was provided when Senator 
James E. Murray and tliree other liberals introduced the Full 
Employment Bill in January 1945. The original draft of the bill, 
m its most important parts, read: 


The Congress hereby declares that ... all Americans able to 
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work and seeking work have the right to useful remunerative, 
regular, and full-time employment. . . . 

In order to assist industry, agriculture, labor and State and local 
governments in achieving continuing full employment, it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government to pursue sudt consistent 
and openly arrived at economic policies and programs as will stim- 
ulate and encourage the highest feasible levels of employment 
opportunities through private and other non-Federal investment 
and expenditure; To the extent that continuing full employment 
cannot otherwise be acliieved. it is the further responsibility of the 
Federal Government to provide such volume of Federal investment 
and expenditure as may be needed to assure continuing full 
employment; . . . 

To the extent, if any, that such increased non-Federal investment 
and expenditures ... are deemed insufficient to provide . . . full 
employment ... the president shall transmit a general program 
for such Federal investment and expenditure ... as will be 
sufficient ... to assure a full employment volume of production.s 


The bill committed the government, in effect, to spend until full 
employment was achieved. The President had to submit a na- 
tional production and employment budget each year to Congress, 
forecasting the performance of the economy and outUning the 
policies to be followed to reach full employment. The President 
would be provided with a council of economic advisors to assist 
him, and the Congress would establish a joint economic com- 
mittee to receive the President’s report an egis a ive requests. 
All of this would in effect have established the sort of Indica- 
tive” Planning that the French were to invent in the 1950s. 

Had a depression followed the war there almost certainly 
would have been a full employment act, giving America a peace- 
time government with an economic goal ^^«dented 
speciHcity. Yet a combination of events an P ’ few 

had foreseen, produced a much more 

The bill, of course, raised opposition, or g the CED 

did not speak for the entire business 'I'ere still 

many buLessmen, perhaps most (and especially hose retail 
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trade and smaller industry) who remained suspicious of a broad 
managerial role for government. “An occasional depression, 
said the New York State Chamber of Commerce, “is the price we 
pay for freedom,” a strong statement of the old individualistic 
philosophy. And then the idea of federal spending seemed full 
of danger to many in 1945. The government would have to 
spend for something, and this would probably not be facilities 
which posed no threat to the private order, such as pyramids or 
burying bottles of banknotes in old coal mines (Keynes’ tvhim- 
sical idea), but perhaps more public power developments like 
TV A, more philantlwopic agencies to assist the poor and disturb 
class and racial relations. And surely federal spending gave addi- 
tional power to Leftist intellectuals and bureaucrats who listened 
to heavenly voices and had never met a payroll. Further, a gov- 
ernment that spent had also to tax— the other side of fiscal policy 
—and no one could be sure that the tax structure might be seri- 
ously used to redistribute income. 

While these thoughts stirred conservatives against the Full 
Employment bill, it had support among some businessmen, labor, 
and most other elements of the old Roosevelt coalition. But that 
support was eroded by the economic trends of 1945-46, which 
took the country largely by surprise. Economists had predicted a 
post-war recession or depression, recalling the slack consumer de- 
mand of the 1930s and taking note of the vast plant expansion 
of the war and the impending arrival of millions of servicemen 
to crowd the job market. In 1945, Time and Newsweek maga- 
nnes predicted 5—7 million unemployed after the war. Senator 
Harley Kilgore predicted 18 million, and labor leader Sidney 
Hillman foresaw 10 million out of work. 

Instead, a depression-raised generation was astonished to ex- 
perience an immediate and sustained inflationary boom. Only a 
lew economists had taken account of the huge volume of per- 
ona sasings dammed up behind wartime rationing and savings 
on programs. Quickly the attitude of major groups toward the 
government changed. In a depression, all needed help and ac- 
epicc the need for controls and spending. In an inflationary 
uation, there was money to be made by those who had natural 
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advantages and rverc ready to move <iiiickly. Hegtnning in the 
autumn of HJ !:'), virtually every major group began to demand 
that the government remove controls on wages and (rrices atid get 
out of the way. Consumers, who might have stood as a constit- 
uency for controls, were jKtwerless as usual. I he rruman admin- 
istration spent a miscr.ible year, from fall 1915 to fall 1916, strug- 
gling to maintain some inflation curbs against strikes (United 
Auto Workers in November 19ir>, steelworkers in February, 
United Mine Workers in April, railway brothcrhootls in ^fay), 
receiving criticistn from all sides. Against tliis background the 
Full Employment l)ill foundered. A majority in Congress were 
willing to give tlic President an economic cotincil and continue 
the tacit understanding, sealed in the 1930s, that the government 
had important economic responsibilities. But there was no ma- 
jority for the firm policy goals of the bill, which would have 
propelled even a reluctant governmetit into a position of unam- 
biguous responsibility for control over levels of employment an 
output. On February 20, 1916, Harry S Truman signed the Em- 
ployment Act of 1916. The word "fuir’ had been dropped from 
the title, so that the target of policy became a flexible and un- 
threatening bureaucratic sentence; 


The Congress hereby declares that it is the continuing policy 
responsibility of die federal govcrnnicnt to use all 
means consistent wiili its needs and obligations . . ■ ‘ 

and utilize all its plans, functions and resources 
of creating and maintaining, in a manner ca ° condi- 

promote free competitive enterprise and t ic genera s , ‘ ^ 

dons under which there will be afforded useful oy^ent^ for 
those .able, willing, and seeking to work, and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purcliasing power. 

The President was given a council of 

gress established the Joint Committee on the ^ ; 

But the National Production and Employment Budget ^ 
was as close as America had ever come to ^ 
plan, was eliminated, as was Congress responsibility respon 
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to it with appropriate legislation. As Robert Lekachman sum- 
marizes: 

Congress had carefully removed the political sting from S.SSO’s 
tail. A president was asked only to prepare one more report. 
Congress was directed to do no more than study it. . . . The 
national budget and the awesome Joint Committee which was to 
evaluate it were guillotined. Nobody really had to do much more 
than he was currently doing.t 


With its weaknesses, the Employment Act was a high-water mark 
in the growth of public social control. It established a statutory 
mandate for economic management, along with new machinery 
for continuous economic surveillance. Taken with the new insti- 
tutions devised to extend some control over international trade— 
the Export-Import Bank set up in 1934, the more important 
^ternational Monetary Fund and American-dominated World 
Bank established at Bretton Woods in 1944-45-the Employment 
Act of 1946 provided a sort of culmination for a fourteen-year 
surge of social control that had commenced with the inaugura- 
tion of Franklin Roosevelt. Exhausted liberals thought it an 
mirable capstone. Conservatives reinforced this astigmatism by 
mising objections to the CEA especially. In fact the Employment 
was a culmination because nothing stronger could be sal- 
lovrT'" ‘‘^^.^oo^evelt era. But the whole Planning logic of 
c s remained unfulfilled and, what was worse, misunder- 



3 

From the Employment Act 

to the 1960s 


When the Employment Act finally clearetl Congress an was 

signed by Harry Truman, the prospects for Planning svere 

not merely bleak, but nonexistent. Roosevelt was ea , 

Truman, while he tunied out to have 

Hefs on social policy, had nothing of Roosese t s re 

Planning ideas. The economy had not and 

and when economic crisis did not 

manage 

consumers quickly gained confidence iha 

without obtrusive government altering the out- 

settled in, preoccupying the energies an -j-jj^oughout 1945 the 
look of all those involved in governnien in an intensi- 

new President and his advisers had January 1946, Truman 
^ing conflict svith the Soviet svith the lack of 

his inner circle were deeply post-war arrange- 

progress toward what they thought ac ^ before signing 

ments in eastern and central jongue-lashed his secretary 

the Employment Act, Truman '^^^jj^-essions to the Soviets, and 
of state, James Byrnes, for to a war footing where the 

had moved his administration Joseph Stalin made a 

Soviets were concerned. On c the incompatibility be- 

rare public speech in which A month later Winston 

tsveen communism and cap 
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Churchill made his “Iron Curtain’’ speech at Fulton, Missouri. 
The Cold War was a reality, at least as far as American national 
leadership was concerned. The Truman government would now 
give its central attention to alerting the public to its new inter- 
national perils, and devising strategies to meet it. 

In these changed circumstances the Truman administration 
de-controlled from wartime arrangements, retaining approx- 
imately the same authority and range of activities that had 
rested with the government at the end of the 1930s. Truman was 


to ask Congress repeatedly for a permanent commission to resist 
racial discrimination in employment, but this was really the only 
^ea of American life in which he proposed more or different 
intervention than FDR had asked by 1940. The Fair Deal was a 
continuation of the Broker State arrangements that people some- 
what misleadingly called the New Deal, a bit more committed to 
racial justice, public aid to education and scientific research, en- 
tirely uninvolved with Planning ideas. 

There have been writers who speculated that Roosevelt, if he 
la not died, would have resumed in some way the expansion 
of public intervention in American life. Tugwell’s Off Course is 
suci a ook. Without concluding that there is nothing to be said 
or t IS somewhat elusive argument, one cannot fail to be struck 
by the generally conservative mood of the late 1940s. The Amer- 
ican "parties of movement,” to use Arno J. Mayer’s term for the 
elt, did not recover the intensity, confidence, and mass poten- 
° .p ^ 1930s. The socialists remained weak and politically 
s gni leant, even without Roosevelt to steal their clothes and 
say theii leaders to service in Iris liberal coalition. The 
in ^ '^biunist movement was routed from its ineffective schem- 
n destroyed by government harassment. But 

lilipr-ii^ einatnes had never attracted broad support. In the 
rh-icto opinion one could see more clearly the 

of Left. Interest groups that had been a part 

ni/p<l I ^ ^ coalition were edging toward the center. Orga- 
war tlint T' in the depression, had begun during the 

th-u h I ^solution back to the narrow unionist perspective 
‘1 c laracterized the Gompers era. By mid-century the 
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comimmKt |)cnctratiun of the labor movement liail been tooted 
out. and a militant ami comnnmiint leinfotcctl laltor s nanotved 
|)crs,ijectivcv. America's farmcis bad m.ide larger economic gams 
during the war than any other gionp, and one heaid no mote of 
the angrv- stirrings of dissent that bad tome out of tlie Midwest 

and Souib in tlie inter-svar years. 

Liberal intellecluaK sveie also moving toward accommotlation 
with existing arrangements. Reading Reinbold Niebuhr, ponder- 
ing the War and the history of recent totalitarian states, l ley 
developed doubts about humanity's Itasic motives and capacity 
for wisdom. .Ma.X Ascoli. in The Puwer t>j l-TCi'dmn (191*5). tet is 
covered the insights of Alexander Hamilton. Kdimnid lUirke. 
and ToctpieviUe, developetl a itew wariness aliont the plans of 
bureaucrats. .Arthur .M. Schlesinger, Jr., warned in Fhc I iht 
Center (19 19) against utopian thinking and the concentration of 
political power. It was a time to appreciate what one had, to be 
skeptical of grand notions of social imjnovement. it i tw 
Deal-Fair Deal came to be a set of gains to be defended, rather 
than a mix of gains and aspirations in which un mis ict 
carried the most weight. Liberals wrote xs if the J 
income and wealth had been greatly ctiualiced Iry i c\s e.a 
ss-ar, which it had not, and then seemed to lose 
issue. The market , rower of large corporations cvai stronger 
after the war than wlien Roosevelt set uj> ilie i ^ nfier 
major anti-monopoly drive. But little \vas leart o 

important than liberal skepticism ^ 

nev appreciation of American capUaliim, HO.. ^ ' ‘ n..!. 

aboucviiU New Deal surveillance. Bra.n-trusier “ 

and TVA director David Lilientbal wrote liens o “a 

corporation at mid-centnry. These were merely on 

significant change, in liberal thought, from a g-iOs 

redistribution to a primary stress on ^owth. In the Hte 1910s 

libenals were finally coming around to the view. ° IS 

caoitalists tint economic growth was a qmckei and better loac^ 
capita ists, that ^ j , ^o liberal economist put 

out of poverty than redistribu „ ^ide to 

this more forcefully than Leon Keyserli g. 
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Senator Robert Wagner and one of Truman’s first members of 
the CEA. Writing in a book entitled Saving American Capitalism: 
A Liberal Economic Program (1948), a collection of essays edited 
by Seymour Harris, Keyserling urged that the pie not be sliced 
up differently but, rather, enlarged. Policies to redistribute wealth 
impeded its formation, and the poor stood to gain more in the 
end by growth than by confiscation. 

Of course, growth would not simply take care of itself. It 
required an active governmental use of what economist Alvin 


Hansen in the same book called “cycle policy,” alert and 
timely Keynesian fiscal policies to maintain expansion. But 
the real source of growth was the private sector, a robust in- 
dustrial capitalism. Keyserling, Hansen, Berle, Lilienthal, and 
other post-war liberals were granting important moral ground to 
those large industrialists and financiers who had been so unap- 
predated during the interminable depression decade. The new 
out ook was born in the war, and seemed more appropriate to 
liberals who now understood clearly that their mission was not 
to wound Anierican capitalism mortally but to save it through 
continuous friendly regulation and a guarantee of mass purchas- 
g power. Now both liberals and conservatives could be judged 
y e same pragmatic standard, the growth rate their policies 
could produce. As John Kenneth Galbraith wrote in the 1950s: 
eryt nng happens as if Saint Peter, when receiving souls in 
en to send the ones to Paradise and the others to Hell, asked 

^ question: ‘What have you done on earth to in- 
crease the gross national product?’ ”i 

lowering of liberal horizons has been many times 
one In«p • ? been stressed so single-mindedly that 

1910. conflicts that made the political life of the 

and 1950s quite strenuous. The end of ideology that Daniel 

witherii^^^" 1950s was about as likely in America as the 

mem r ^ c>f the State in Marxist Russia. Parties of move- 
ments. Ham*^T^° su'i^ggle against existing arrange- 

cointi nn'm surprised people in September 1945 by 

DrotT-im I ^ ? cnsive, asking Congress for a twenty-one-point 
P b m which included more TVAs, a higher minimum wage, 
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iniprovcil social sccurily bcncfiLs, Senator I’aul Duiifjlas ipcni titc 
late 1910s ami the I'JaOs trilici/ini; the ta>: svstem; Senator FAto 
Kefauver attacked the inonojxjly iroiver of dru[; lompantcs and 
public utilitic-s; Glen Taylor and Hubert lluniphicy sjxikc out 
against the racism imbedded in American institutions and alti- 
tudes. These policy criticisms are not insignificant, ought not to 
be forgotten, rieniy of heat svas generated on these matters. Uiu 
the boldest demands of national liberal figures pointed only to 
modest incremental cJtanges. 'I'hc basic framework of a [lOit- 
Ness- Deal political economy ss-;is assumed, acceptcil. One nectl 
only read the liberal liienuure of the time to sense its muted 
style and limited imagination. Some have seen this as post-war 
realism, the growing up of American liberalism. One either 
ss'orked for incremental improvements in the |X)st-Ncw Deal sys- 
tem, or became an irrelevant socialist. Americans could chfxwe 
between the Vital Center, as Schlesinger put it, or unworkable 
totalitarian e.\iremes. In developing this perception of the prac- 
tical and ideological possibilities, liberals in the lO lOs and 1950s 
were forgetting that a dilferent system had beckoned tn the 
1930s, a Planned society. 

Event-S had done to Planning what Khritshchev hail said that 
communism would do to capitalism, had buried it by mid- 
century. When Lewis Lorwin wrote his A Time for Planning in 
1915 he was able to fill 266 pages with arguments he thought 
plausible. They fell upon unrccepiivc ears. Planning in 1933 
was an intriguing nesv idea; by the late 1910s it had a small but 
distasteful reputation. One could point to the clismal experience 
of the NRA, or, with more effect, to the disturbing association of 
Planning with totalitarian systems of Right and Left, with the 
U.S.S.R. and Nazi Germany. Perhaps Planning was m the end 
incompatible with free institutions. The recort cou d be read 
that way in the mid-1910s, before France, Britain Sweden, 
other Western European democracies had begun their long 
diverse experiences with Planning that are to ay so insiriir;j.j^ 
And it was read that way in many tracts and books the 
portant of them Walter Lippmann’s The Good Society gj- 
which found Planning beyond men’s capacities, and 
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Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom (1944), where the objections were 
moral and political. John Kenneth Galbraith has summarized 
the poor fortune of the word planning in the following terms: 


Until the end of World War II, or shortly thereafter, planning was 
a moderately evocative word in the United States. It implied a 
sensible concern for what might happen in the future and a dis- 
position, by forehanded action, to forestall avoidable misfortune. 
. . . With the Cold war, however, the word planning acquired 
ideological overtones. . . . Modern liberalism . . . avoided the 
term and conservatives made it one of opprobrium. For a public 
official to be called an economic planner was less serious than to be 
charged with Communism or imaginative perversion, but it re- 
flected adversely nonetheless.^ 


The experience with totalitarian systems, particularly the 
Soviet Union, weighed heavily in such opinions. At the same 
time, American intellectuals had come around to an appreciation 
of the staggering difficulties involved in managing this vast 
society. In retrospect, the task faced by aspiring Planners did 
appear to dwarf contemporary human capacities, as conservatives 
always insisted. The country was 3000 miles across, held 135 
million people who in 1945 produced §213 billion worth of goods 
and semces through a set of interactions which no social scien- 
tist un erstood except in broadest outline. This vast population 
respon ed to unmeasured hopes and fears, the availability of 
ere It, tie haphazard appearance of new technologies and 
products, shifting rates of interest, and daily calculations of ad- 
antage. The decisions of private citizens were a dark continent 
o unpredictability, and this was only to a slightly less degree 
rue of public officials. There were 116,000 separate govern- 
cirl" in America at mid-century, taxing, spending, sub- 

izing, promoting, and penalizing in a whirl of uncoordinated 

motions. 


,1 *'8*tt of such realities, the compromise political economy 

helter-skelter out of the 1930s took on a certain 
Chamberlain in his The American Stakes 
) saw great merit in the post-New Deal “broker state 
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which admitted all organized interest groups to a share of power, 
exercising its light, prudent, consensual managerial role within 
the confines of what those groups would accept. John Kenneth 
Galbraith would make a similar defense of the system in Amer- 
ican Capitalism (1952). To Galbraith, a rational public policy 
could be arrived at very satisfactorily by the interplay of orga- 
nized interest groups. If the government found some important 
group unorganized, such as labor had been in the early 1930s, it 
could simply assist that group toward organization so that it 
might join the other bargainers in the marketplace of politica 
power. To set policy by such mechanisms may have been “mud- 
dling through,” but to post-war liberals it appeared to encourage 
a vigorous democracy of contending citizens associations, an 
was wiser in the end than the five-year plans handed down y 
remote experts. It was also argued that the post-New ea 
political economy reduced the level of conflict by decentra izing 
and obscuring the sites of power and decision-making, an t la 
the American civil service had an approachable, responsne sty e 
quite refreshing by comparison with the commissars or vena 
incompetents of more centralized regimes both Left and Kigti . 

During a decade and more after the war there was httle liberal 
opposition to the foregoing arguments and the assumptions e 
hind them. There settled in an impressive consensus that the 
American economy must be managed, and was man^e quite 
adequately. The 1948 symposium Saving American Capitalism 
brought together leading liberal thinkers, ar^ their lesitanc^ 
about the 4rd “planning” was conspicuous. • The country needs 

1 .. I 1 hfcrnn “or at the very least an eco- 

an economic plan, the book began, , . , 

c ”3 The authors concentrated on a 

nomic program for action. me c xTr,T^T, 

„ ■ PHnnine with the exception of NRPB 

Keynesian program, not Planning, 

veteran Chiles Merriam. Seymour Harris comment was typical: 

“Monetary and fiscal policy - - • may well suffice m a system of 

democratic planning and may make advanced planning unneces- 

'1-his perspective has controlled the future, from 1948 into the 
1970s. The dissenting Planners had one ™^P^nt, and then 
silent. Rexford Tug^vell and Edward Banfield sur^'eyed the 


■were i 
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prospects for Planning at mid-century and lamented the half- 
way house America had occupied. The government was busy on 
many fronts, but “what was most seriously lacking at mid- 
century was this definition of national goals,” as well as a theory 
of how to set social priorities, and a system of social-interest ac- 
counting. “We are a long way still,” they were forced to concede, 
“from the kind of comprehensive planning and action that is 
required if we are to conserve, develop and use our national re- 
sources.”^ Despite many gains for collective controls on social 
evolution, they found an unplanned society in 1950— a collection 
of federal agencies moving from year to year and problem to 
problem without central guidance, a Congress too large and 
understaffed to seize the initiative, a Presidency with the ap- 
pearance of ^eat power but in reality half-paralyzed by slack 
party discipline, congressional delaying procedures, and the 
multiple divisions of federalism. But their sense of disappoint- 
ment found no resonance on the American Left. Planning was a 
road we had not taken, and there was no disposition to look 
back. 


2 

If substantial changes in the American system were not to be 
proposed by the Left after the argument over the Employment 
Act, what of the Right? Much of the Republican party, the 
Herbert Hoover wing, had never accepted the New Deal. Such 
pointing to the losing Willkie and Dewey campaigns 
and 1944, the me-too campaigns, as proof that Repub- 
V present a sharp alternative— basically repeal the 

• This persuasion in the party remained formidable, 
in \ <119 itself was strengthened in congressional elections 

t-ti.- and again in 1946. Was the New Deal itself in some 
jeopardy? 

message in the post-war political currents. Old 
tim. ied the fight to kill TVA, which he 

touglu socialistic and a hotbed of racial integrationists. TVA 
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survived, eventually, but indulged in no more dreams of chang- 
ing Appalachian society other than with cheap electricity. Con- 
servatives had more success in attacks upon the WPA, the NRPB, 
and the FSA; all were removed from the Government Organiza- 
tion Manual by 1946. Extend this sort of thing indefinitely, and 
the country would be back to 1929. Many liberals thought this 


a possibility. 

They misread the signs. Change was not wanted by the great 
majority. Consolidation was. Groups hostile to the New Deal 
would have to be satisfied with the little pruning mentioned 
above, and with the over-rated Taft-Hartley amendment to the 
labor relations act passed over Truman s veto in 1947. Bot i 
parties would learn to live with what irritated individualists 
called big government, the Welfare State. This %vas in imte y 
easier with the jaunty Roosevelt gone. Time gradually broug rt a 
certain tolerance of New Deal innovations. Employers w lo^ la 
threatened to leave the country rather than bargain co ective y 
with organized labor found the process more beara e t ran ex 
pected. Wage increases could be passed on to consumers, an 
union leadership turned out to be reliable in contractua ^ 
rangements and mercifully uninterested in . 

decisions outside tvorker compensation. ^-’nm the 

seemed worth a major fight in the niid-19 ^ . 

background without making people lazy, or a ^ 

burden on capital, or even 

government, our ai ic „„„,evelt Budget deficits were 
better consumers than before Roo 

less shocking after the war ^han bef . 

Sou""''”" I Sal ran up, but the §250 billion 

$50 billion deficit that the New Deal ran “P' 

deficit required to ^^JJTamong businettmeu, the 

These perspectives were remt businessmen's 

natural enemies of the et gj-onomic Development. The 
organization, the Committee f indispensable role to play 

CED argued that might involve occasional def- 

in economic stabilization, tnat 
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icits and certainly involved regulation, and that this role could 
be pursued without the class antagonisms and rash social experi- 
mentation of the febrile years from 1933 to 1938. Such a govern- 
ment would not be liberal, but conservative in the most obvious 
sense. The positive State would use fiscal and monetary tools, 
with sensible regulation, to eliminate or dampen the economic 
fluctuations that had produced so much suffering and radicalism 
in the unforgettably recent past. 

With the spread of this perspective in American industrial 
and financial circles, a consensus jelled in the post-war years. It 
had been incubated by the war, when government and business 
had worked together with far gi'eater effectiveness and less 
abrasiveness than either had expected. But its roots actually 
went back to those far-sighted founders of the National Civic 
Federation prior to World War I, who had even then urged 
acceptance by capitalists of the regulatory State. Within the 
consensus there would of course be room for bitter struggle over 
the details of regulating, taxing, and spending. But more impor- 
tant under these conflicts was the common ground of agreement 
winch so marks off the 1940s and after from the 1930s and before. 
V itli the necessity of a positive State agreed upon across a broad 
center, with Roosevelt gone and his “boys with their hair 
ablaze” having bowed out or been pushed out, the nation en- 
terec a fifteen-to-twenty-year period of policy continuity. As there 
was^ ipaitisan agreement on the basic commitment to inter- 
nationalism in foreign policy, so there was agreement on the 

positive State at home. As a practical matter, the extremes no 
longer existed. 

his calm reflection is permitted from a distance, but was not 
c ear at a 1 in the turbulent post-war era. People with long 
memories will object, insisting that the country literally seethed 
1 oug I the forties and fifties with what Mr. Dooley once called 
I'flp numerous language,” with hot debate with hard 

o ogica outlines. This is true enough, and there was at least 
it when the crazies would appear almost ready to get 

toget er. Strom Thurmond established a third party for 
out lern racists in 1948, and collected 39 electoral votes. That 
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was the year when the Left also made its most determined bieak 
from consensus. Commerce Secretary Henry A. Wallace had de- 
parted the Truman Cabinet, criticized the administration’s 
foreign policies, and formed his own third party, the Progres 
sives, out of stray elements of the Left edge of Roosevelt s coah 
tion, socialists, and communists. One hesitates to link the 
retrograde and racist effort of Thurmond with the Wallace cam 
paign, which expressed so many sound criticisms of Truman 
policies and American life in general. But in one sense t ley 
carry similar meanings. Both claimed a mere 1.1 million 
and one must take this, along with Norman Thomas I'lO.OO ( le 
knew that Wallace was no socialist), as a rough measure ° 
non-consensual sentiment in that restless year. The tota o 
Truman’s and Dewey’s votes was 46 million. Almost ha t le 
electorate did not bother to vote. . 

And so the post-New Deal political economy had esta? 
an uneasy but basically durable acceptance. It is 
year went by in Congress, perhaps not even a monti 
1945 and 1960, when some rugged individualist wit rat m ^ 
legal education would not rise and call for the a o ition o 
progressive income tax, termination of farm subsi les, or . 
to socialism in the Tennessee Valley. When we p ace 
mittee posts, such representatives had a pernicious trvine 

the Broker State programs that moderate peop e w 
earnestly to improve. But their basic desire or an 
ernraent, except for carrying the mails and P° l^a^ds 

futile. Even rvith the McCarthy anti-statists, 

something to do, the wild men of the g > disgust, 

found post-war society truly conservative, funda- 

Americans basically wanted no meddlesome 

mental institutions. The real enemie marooned 

giant, the Broker State, could not g & programs 

off in Texas or the Midwest, stuck u'^afle to 

and letters to the individualists to rail in 

elect more than a handful of like a„_ridated water, and the 
Congress against the United Nations, fluoridated 

Welfare State. 
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3 

Harry Truman’s virtues have been rediscovered so enthusias- 
tically in the past few years that even Senator Goldwater now 
lists him as his favorite President, and Gerald Ford displays his 
bust in the Oval Office. Truman was honest, candid, direct. His 
profanity was of the good American kind, that is, he used it only 
when irritated. He did not like Russians, and was “firm with 
them. He made decisions when required, and then did not in- 
dulge in remorse. There was no excess in him, little pettiness. 
These and other qualities of the little man from Independence 
have risen in our esteem as we have observed other presidents 
after him. The public has long since forgiven him for not having 
FDR s gifts. (Presumably Senator Goldwater counted that to 
Truman s credit from the beginning.) At the time when Vice 
President Truman came so humbly forward to take Roosevelts 
place, contemporaries were shocked that he had so little of FDR’s 
air of command, magnetic liberalism, political flair. From the 
peispective of one interested in Planning, however, what one 
notices most about Truman is that Roosevelt had been, and he 
was not. 

Truman, one recalls, had come up through a very different 
America from Roosevelt’s. He was raised in a small town, was 
chiefly self-educated, had no contact with large eastern univer- 
sities. He had not traveled much, was not familiar with large 
corporations, large lasv firms, large cities, complex state govern- 
ments. Unlike FDR, fie had little executive experience before 
entering the White House, most of it coming in his years as 
county judge. It is not surprising that while President he never 
e\e oped an acute aw'areness of the malorganization of thn 
executive branch. He never expressed anything approaching his 
pre ecessor s frustration at the domestic weaknesses of the Presi- 
ency Itself, even though he faced a stalemated political situa- 
lon during his entire tenure and FDR did not really reach 
i us airier until his first six years had passed. Truman w'as ne\er 
t ease with experts from outside the political world, especially 
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academics, had found little occasion prior to 1945 to organize 
their services for his use. He had almost nothing of Roosevelts 
appetite for planning staffs to provide data on social develop- 
ments or a modest bit of warning through forecasting. He did 
not have FDR’s life-long interest in conservation of natural re- 
sources, so nourishing to the impulse to see things in their total 
web of relationships. He hardly had time, with international 
crisis, to develop that suspicion of hardened bureaucratic arte- 
ries that FDR learned in the intense period of domestic experi- 
mentation that commenced the moment he took office. Finally, 
Harry Truman was a friend and product of the Pendergast 
political machine, and a man whose deepest political instincts 
were toward regularity. He would not be the initiator, as FDR 
had occasionally been, of efforts to reform the political system 
that put him where he was. These individual characteristics 
combined with the narrowing political boundaries and the 
Rightward trend of post-tvar liberalism to make the Truman era 
a time of little change in the government’s managerial structure 


and functions. , 

Truman had supported the Full Employment bill, but i 
understood the issues at stake he did not fight for them, an wa 
not disappointed with the squashy mandate and minima po ^ 
machinery the Employment Act gave the government, 
passed in February; but by July, Truman had not named ^ 
economic advisers. Some liberal pressure Nourse, 

picked the conservative Brookings economi , xr^hnska 

a, chataan, with New Dealer Leon 

dean of business administration, John u. ^ ipacr 

actually did not feel a s^ong Ttl’s did not 

not from economists, and he used j 5 remembered 

trouble Nourse, who w^ a cautious controverted vigor- 

chiefiy for stubbornly defending tl council 

ously by disappointed supporters o j^^jore Congress 

should be a low-profile agency, n 

or lobbying however subtly for i suggested that the 

organizing the CEA, some ^^cirse refused to 

agency occupy the old offices o 
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accept those quarters for fear of infection, by association, with 
the late agency’s reputation for radicalism, deficit spending, 
Planning, and other perversions. 

Whatever the sponsors of the CEA had intended it to be— we 
know that some people dreamed that it might forecast, take the 
lead in coordination of programs, prepai'e contingency plans, 
educate the public, produce analyses of programs, all functions 
having to do with Planning no matter how defined— it was far 
less than that under Truman’s first chairman. Nourse was not 
guarded about his own conception of his legislative mandate. 
“The Employment Act reaffirms and, in fact, makes more ex- 
plicit and comprehensive than ever before the national policy 
of adhering to a system of predominantly private enterprise. 
This was not exactly wrong, but it certainly missed the point 
liberals were trying to make when they set up the CEA, the 
economic report, and the Joint Economic Committee— and, al- 
most, the commitment to a goal of full employment. The CEA 
was to give the President early warning on the inevitable mal- 
functions of the “free enterprise’’ economy, if that is what one 
wishes to call it, and recommend correctives. Nourse had little 
zeal for the whole idea, and this appears to have suited Truman 
just fine. 

Fortunately for both men, reconversion proceeded without 
recession, and until 1950 the rate of unemployment never rose 
above 5.5 per cent. Inflation worried Truman, but it dropped to 
quite reasonable levels by 1948. If it had not, there are signs 
that Truman would have waited long and patiently before sug- 
gesting an incomes policy. In the first economic report, issued on 
January 8, 1947, when inflation was uncomfortably high, Tru- 
man and the CE.A, said that only private enterprise could hold 
the line against rising prices. When the Korean War came, Tru- 
man sliowed a marked disinclination to interfere with free enter- 
prise. The sudden mobilization was sure to produce inflationary 
pressures and sliortages, but Truman asked Congress only for 
selective controls on credit, although there was considerable 
Democratic sentiment for wage-price controls. Nourse resigned, 
and, after some hesitation, Truman appointed the activist Key- 
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after World War II, but somehow escaped public notice. Execu- 
tive branch organization did in fact come up as a prominent 
issue, but not because a president appealed for help in carrying 
out his duties. It came up from a different quarter, and for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

Congressmen had ahvays thought the executive was too strong. 
This was their occupational perspective. After a world war had 
distended the executive branch, it seemed opportune to scruti- 
nize it for waste, for bureaucratic imperialism, for unjustified 
functions. The Hoover commissions of 1947-49 and 1953-55 
arose out of a concern that tlie executive branch was too large, 
too strong, and badly organized. Perhaps its power could be cut 
back? This impulse had the potential for a re-ordering of the 
political economy, a repeal of the New Deal through administra- 
tive reform. As the reorganization controversy of the 1930s did 
not give Roosevelt the Planning capacities he had wanted, so 
post-war reorganization efforts did not trim executive power. 
Both were disappointments to those who initiated them. But 
their instincts were at least partially correct in both cases. Ex- 
ecutive organization was a crucial variable in defining the 
American system of government. Shift it one way, and the Broker 
State halfway house would move toward 1929; shift it another, 
and the movement was toward Planning. 

The impetus for reform in the 1940s came from congressional 
sources. This accounts for the legislative charge of the 1947 re- 
organization commission, which directed its attention toward 
t le executi\e branch. Congressional organization was probably 
t le ea mg scandal in American public administration, but this 
as Ignored in the 1947 resolution setting up what became the 
irst Hoover Commission. Yet the executive branch deserved its 
own study, however one looked at it. The war had swollen it to 
unmanageable size and complexity, and even Harry Truman 
nou edged that confusion and waste had reached intolerable 
I roportions as tlie government squirmed back into a peacetime 
assignment. The National Security Act of 1947 had brouglit a 
ep'ce of order to the national security establishment that would 
eem a equate for more than a decade. But the domestic func- 
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tions of government cried out for rationalization. Some would 
say they cried out for abolition. Reorganization had diverse 
support. 

We know of Roosevelt’s experience with this non-electric issue. 
People who are bored by discussions of executive organization 
ought to know how many times it has been agitated with so lit- 
tle effect. This alone makes the issue intriguing. Theodore 
Roosevelt had first fretted at the disorder in his own house of ex- 


panding bureaucracies, and had appointed the Keep Commission 
(1905-9) to study what might be done. "William Howard Taft 
had similar feelings about the branch he headed, and set up a 
committee of his own to remedy its deficiencies. Congress paid 
little attention to these murmurings. Not until the war, and the 
Overman Act of 1918, did Congress grant a president the right 
to regroup the proliferating agencies of the executive branch. 
But with the end of war came the end of the Overman Act 


authority. Harding and Coolidge made do with what they had. 
Establishment of the Budget Bureau in 1921 plugged a major 
hole. Then came the more alert and far-sighted Hoover, who 
soon developed a strong desire to reorganize the instrumentalities 
he inherited. He gained power to propose reorganizations in the 
Economy Act of 1932, but the eleven orders he issued were nulli- 
fied by Congress out of deference to the incoming Roosevelt. 
We have seen how FDR failed to appreciate the extent to which 
administrative confusion would defeat his 
the authority of the 1932 law lapse 

And we have seen how little he was a e o non- 

compliant Congress when he made a leading issue of reorgam- 


“ranfday the government — 

confused in function and organization was 

also expensive, at least by the wtn U 

ture toward reorganization was ^tialized 

in Congress in 1947, Truman 

for he L able then to influence co« n co^ 
and charge. In the early days of the 'vas talk 

that its jurisdiction included a mandate to mend abolition 
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of those governmental programs the commissioners did not like. 
Truman-appointed commissioners such as Dean Acheson and 
James Rowe resisted this idea, and the re-election of Truman in 
November 1948 turned it back entirely. Chairman Herbert 
Hoover, who had considered with what one must imagine as a 
distinct pleasure the prospect of deciding whether TVA or social 
security or mandatory collective bargaining should be dis-recom- 
mended, made a statesmanlike decision just after the election 
returns were in. At a press conference in mid-November he an- 
nounced the decision to shun substantive issues and concentrate 
upon ef&ciency at those tasks the Congress had already voted. 
The “major functions of government are determinable as needed 
by the Congress,” Hoover declared; "It is not our function to 
say whether it should exist or not, but ... to see if we cannot 
make it work better.’"? With this decision the first Hoover Com- 
mission scotched its own potential to repeal the New Deal. R 
now faced a serious and important assignment. 

The commission worked enormously hard for two years an 
produced a final report in 1949 supported by 2 million words of 
findings delivered by 23 task forces. One hundred and twenty- 
four reforms were recommended, and the commission predicted 
both managerial improvements and savings if their advice were 
taken. The commission played the “savings” angle rather hard, 
hoping for a grateful public. But it admitted that at best only 2 
per cent of the national budget could be saved by economies, 
and knew that the chief problem in American government was 
not waste but executive weakness-in its own words, “division,^’ 
diffusion,” “weakened management,” “inadequate authority. 

le government had grown four times larger in personnel an 
uvelve times larger in spending since Hoover had taken office 
1*1 1 2J. rhis would be difficult for a president to administei it **■ 
were optimally designed. It was not, as the Brownlow Committee 
had said only ttvelve years before. “The President needs help’ 
was at least as true in 1949 as in 1937. Fifty-two separate depart- 
ments and agencies reported to him, with major functions scat- 
G*c almost willfully across the organizational map. Conflict and 
cross purposes could be found on every hand. Executive autho- 
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ril\ w.\> iiiaiictjualc at IincK below ilic I’le'iiient. a*^ well, C,alo* 
net licatli ofleit bail Ic'-* 'tall a'.'Uiame ami tct)U.;at)i/atit<iial 
[Hiwer titan jtlaiii idistutoii sense tctjuiial. ami this v.as es|a iially 
title of the IJcjiattiueiU til DcIciih’. ‘I’hc c |)iobletiu tiic lliHtser 
Coitiiiiissiou saw. ami trietl to athhess. 

What sohititm> ssuiild objcitive iiitellie.eme siij 4 ',;est. jMjmItiiiii; 
tile [troltleni without temlernc'* for butcamratie «.ir politital in- 
terests? The liteiature of [ntblic administration is full ttf tiis- 
aj^reeineiu user such ([nettions as whctliei atiininisttaiifiii «an' 
should he sepaialctl fiom '■iJoUtus." wliether admiiiisiraiors 
shoiikt be detached professionals or coinniittcd adsorate.-bnt 
there is bioad a-teenteiu on titc first principle tliat should ”oide 
federal adminisuative orKaiii/aiion. Governmental nnits should 
be gronpetl as iieatlv as [xsv'iblc by majoi pm pose, m) that cleat 
lines of authoritv and accountability may emerge and iross-pnr- 
l>oses be mininii/ed. The Htmver Commission emioisetl the 


"major purpose grout)! ng" idea. 

As an experienced I’.Ob official has wisely commented, "ad- 
herence to the iirinciple of oigani/.ing accoiding to major pur- 
pose provitits no automatic answeis. A goseinment as aige as 
ours will never he lidv. or free of overlapping assignments. One 
would expect ten separate reorgani/ation commissions to pm- 
duce ten different reform designs, even if 

ciple of organi/ation by major purpose. 'cue was not img 
inevitable, f^r example, about the Brownlow C.omnu tees for- 
mula of putting all agcncies-mclmbng the cadlcss -iih 
branch” that Congress inventcHl. the uKlcMremcnt regulatory 
coinniissioas— under uvelvc line dcp.nimenu. as iiicnita- 

ble as a result of any serious study of executive ranch orga„i. 
zation was a threat to the bureaucratic egg, 

have to be broken. The principle consohd.i -'hording lo 
major function is a cannon loose on the c u • of Atjieri. 

can national government. The only quesuon m 1918 after the 
Hoover Commission got down to serious lo-.v fa^ u 

would follow the subversive principles o orgamTa. 

lion. When the shouting was over, it w ollo-.vt,! thetn 


terribly far. 
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Many of its twelve members were former bureaucrats; all were 
cautious, responsible men (no women, not that it would have 
mattered), not eager to raise a painful controversy. They saw 
organizational confusion and fragmentation, but the costs were 
concealed, and were they so high? Something must be yielded to 
tradition, to ongoing working relationships. And the long days 
of hard digging into the governmental machinery showed them 
the federal bureaucrat as a well-meaning and rather competent 
public servant. 

And so the Hoover group trimmed. It had recognized the 
issue of functional gi'ouping, called it the doctrine of "coherent 
missions,” and actually followed the idea far enough to suggest 
that the Corps of Engineers lose its dam-building and public 
works functions to Interior. Certain transportation activities 
scattered about the government, such as the Maritime Commis- 
sion or the public roads administration, ought to go over to 
Commerce, where transportation policy might possibly emerge. 
Only one new department seemed required, a department of 
welfare (or social security and education, if one preferred). To 
build it, one transferred the Bureau of Indian Affairs from In- 
terior, for example, in addition to the obvious social insurance 
and education activities. 

This was nibbling, and here it stopped. If departments are 
designed for delivery of services, for major functions, how to 
justify retaining Agriculture for a single day, or Labor or Com- 
merce? These were built upon the constituency principle, pi*!' 
eating the three largest interest groups. The commission left 
tliem as they were, after shuffling a few agencies around on the 
functional principle, such as taking the Forest Service from 
Agriculture and putting it in Interior. Major functions are rela- 
tively obvious; Treasury, Attorney General, Postmaster, State, 
and Defense, none of which were threatened by the functional 
principle, and after them Human Resources, Natural Resources, 
■conomic Affairs, and Community Development. One might 
argue about tlie above functional categories. I have borrowed 
t iem from a bold reorganization plan that came twenty years 
Ioo\ers first report. But some such categories as these 
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bill. Here he simply had none of Roosevelt’s perspectives. A 
long list of matters had a higher priority with him than reform 
of the government’s organization— on the domestic side of the 
government, at any rate. The organizational flaws on the na- 
tional security side, it must be said, did not escape his attention. 
He took a leading and crucial role in armed services unification, 
and in reorganizing the national security apparatus after the 
war. But for some reason this sensitivity to organizational weak- 
ness did not transfer to the rest of the government, which was to 
be the Hoover Commission’s principal concern. Truman was re- 
lieved when Hoover decided to keep reorganization from be- 
coming a conservative purge of New Deal agencies, and after 
t^ at he let matters take their course. If he had views on execu- 
tive branch organization, a strategy of any kind, we do not know 
what It was. In his memoirs Truman mentions the Hoover Com- 
mission only once in two fat volumes, recalling the marginal fact 
that he did not want the RFC moved to the Treasury. 

What did reorganization have to do with Planning? To the 
commission and its friends, absolutely nothing. The goal was 
etter management, perhaps some savings. Only time would 
ing out t le teleology of “better management,’’ and reveal its 
inexorable evolution in the Planning direction. Here, as the Dan 

so earnestly to tell us, there is 
comp<;^‘ ^ creep. Fundamental change sometimes 

• tncreraents, under other names. Reorganization is 

tive^r-f Thoroughgoing reorganization of the execu- 

in In • itself ensure coherent national policy 

tuallv'-mH*^^!^' simply make coherent policy intellec- 

reormn! t-^ tninistratively possible for the first time. Without 
tional policy was flatly impossible. And na- 

elemenfc tireas of social change is one of the vital 

elements of the Planning capacity. 


brief^npHo ^ has fluctuated considerably in the 

t since 1952. Flis foreign policies have been described 
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as aggressive or as courageous, his domestic liberalism has been 
measured against his problems with the verdict ranging widely. 
Our scrutiny of his Presidency has been somewhat narrowly 
focussed on his response to the problems of social management 
in a post-New Deal Broker political economy. Here Truman was 
a caretaker, with little vision of his own. Not that he failed to go 
one single step beyond Roosevelt. Liberals were pleased to find 
Truman far more ready than FDR to expand social intervention 
in racial relations, to improve national health care and public 
education. But these were isolated commitments, and ineptly 
pursued. Truman left behind little record of structural sensi- 
tivity, or of long-range perspectives. 

One exception to the latter generalization was his appoint- 
ment in January 1951 of a commission on materials policy. The 
Paley (after chairman William S. Paley) Commission report 
came out in five volumes in 1952, and bore the Cold War title. 
Resources for Freedom. Its estimates of commodity and energy 
needs were in error, as we can see upon arriving at the year it 
picked for most projections, 1975. But the report was a valuable 
and unique review of the outlook for key commodities, energy 
sources, and the likely impact of technology on these. Its criti- 
cisms of existing governmental policies were muted but acute, 
and if they had been adopted much trouble would have been 
saved later on. The commission was "strongly of the opinion, 
for example, "that the Nation’s energy problem must be viewed 
in its entirety and not as a loose collection of independent 
pieces,” that “the hydra heads of energy policy must be reined 
together” into a national policy.® It is painful, in retrospect, to 
recall that Truman did nothing to follow up the commission’s 
lead, and of course Congress was too busy with its blend of 
routine business and the fight against Communism. 

For Truman’s part, his short-range, caretaker attitude mir- 
rored the public complacency about domestic institutions. He 
fully shared the prevailing conviction that the basic direction of 
American life was correct and touched by the good fates. Foreign 
policy, in any event, claimed most of Truman’s time. His mem- 
oirs engage the reader with Greece, Berlin, Korea, China— not 
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with income distribution, nutrition, population, health care, soil 
erosion. The assignment for political leaders, as he saw it, was to 
ensure America’s international survival and pre-eminence. e 
never would have counted it grounds for criticism or regi'Ct that 
he handed over to Eisenhower in 1953 a Broker State system lit- 
tle changed from the compromise struck at the end of the 1930s. 


6 

1952! At last the prospects for governmental change were strong 
enough to quicken the pulse of conservatives. The Republican 
Party reclaimed the presidency behind General Eisenhower. 
Now the government could be driven back from the salients that 
liberal meddlers had driven deep into private lives. Counter- 
revolution hung in the air. The Republican platform and the 
Eisenhower campaign had promised retrenchment of public ac- 
tivity, an unleashing of private choice. But almost nothing o 
significance changed. This was the central story of the 1950s foi 
those interested in American government. 

This outcome was certainly not clear at the beginning. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, although not sure in 1948 which party he be- 
longed to, turned out to be an instinctive Republican. He didn t 
think the government ought to be doing it, whatever it was, 
unless there was an awfully good reason. He expressed public 
doubts about TVA, wondered if it could be sold to some enter- 
prising businessman. He had similar doubts about social security. 
Conservatives were appointed to Cabinet posts to help the Presi- 
dent in the work of retrenchment and reform— Ezra Taft Benson 
to Agiiculture because he did not believe in production controls 
or a government-supported market, George Humphrey to the 
Treasury because lie didn’t believe in deficits. An early an- 
nouncement assured tlie country that Korean War economic con- 
trols would end, and another promised a 10 per cent cut in the 
federal budget. Department heads were instructed to come up 
'vith their lists of expendable people and programs. “Through- 
out 1953, wrote Edwin Dale, Jr., “the commonest word in Wash- 
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ington was ‘rif’ (reduction in force).’ \Vhile this purifying 
across-the-board cut was being readied, longer-range strategies 
were being devised. Eisenhower asked Herbert Hoover to head a 
second commission to examine the executive branch, in the ex- 
pectadon that this time, with a Republican President and Re- 
publican control of both houses, some real changes could be 
proposed and carried through. And Meyer Kestnbaum chaired a 
commission on intergovernmental relations to seek out those 
federal activities that could be graciously and speedily handed 


over to the states. 

The post-New Deal system seemed in major jeopardy. It was 
not. Frustration, disappointment, compromise became the hu 
miliating daily companions of Eisenhower’s “modern Republi- 
can” regime. Some 200,000 government personnel were cut from 
the payroll in that first year, but most of them had been involved 
in war-related activities that were now at an end. The size of the 
civilian federal employee force stabilized at about 2,3^ mil ion 
and remained there tiiroughout Eisenhower’s tenure, with some 
tendency to inch upward. The monster bureaucracy o a^y 
Truman turned out upon examination to be a lean civil service. 

just barely adequate to its responsibilities. 

Ike’s people took this as a long drawn out defeat, to which 
they became reconciled practically but never ideologically. A 
major setback came when the Kestnbaum Commission reported 
in June 1955. One could tell at a glance that their search for 
federal activities which could be turned over to loiver levels of 
government had yielded next to nothing. For their recommenda 
tions were nowhere listed in bold relief. The report suiv y^ 
major federal programs in masterfully cautious ureaucr 
guage, occasionally suggesting that if a 

fppfopriations and satisfied federal authorities of its g-d intern 
tions it might someday be allowed to rent or even 
from the 'Washington government. And at a few p 
view backfired and hinted that good managemen might reqmre 
nationalization of some state administered activity, such as ci 

, r , , iricrance Conservatives who had been 

defense or unemployment insuranc . 

r c ^ v<»ni-s had Ignorantly assumed that the 

out of power for twenty years nau ; 
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structure of federal responsibilities tvould crumble upon busi- 
ness-like inspecdon. But when a commission of bi-partisan 
make-up and staffed by seasoned public administrators and aca- 
demics made that inspection they found not one single major 
federal activity that could reasonably be performed elsewhere. 
As a consequence, wrote an observer, “it would be difficult to 
find a commission whose report was so vaguely tvorded and so 
quickly forgotten.”^i 

At least, the Congress and public quickly forgot it. Eisenhower, 
who had asked for the commission in March 1953, could not 
bring himself to accept this disappointing outcome. He contin- 
ued to raise the issue w'ith aides, and in 1957 invited the nation s 
governors to look over the federal government for programs they 
might wish to move closer to the people. A committee of gov- 
ernors and top federal officials was formed to conduct a raiding 
party upon New Deal frivolities, worked for a year, and sug- 
gested perhaps vocational education and sewer plant grants. 
Nothing happened. Eisenhower accepted defeat. 

The second Hoover Commission took an entirely different 
route to the same practical result. Where the Kestnbatim group 
had not been able to find federal activities to shunt to lower 
levels of government, the Hoover Commission this time around 
found the feds doing countless things they had no business do- 
ing, and doing them badly. In its 1955 report, which contained 
314 recommendations for reform and rested upon 3.3 million 
words of staff commentary, the commission, in the words of its 
staff directors, 

present (s) a documented picture of a sprawling and voracious 
bureaucracy, of monumental waste, excesses and extravagances, of 
red tape, confusion, and disheartening frustrations, of loose man- 
agement, regulatory irresponsibilities, and colossal largess to special 
segments of the public. . . .12 

It Imped to arouse the public with horror stories of waste and 
ne ciency, telling the taxpayer how much it cost to write a let- 
rom ashington, or the number of different federal forms. 
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or that the Navy used twice as many ej;{;s in a ration as the 
Arniv. 

Again life was to cheat Hoover. The golden oirporiinnty, if it 
existed at all, had been in 195:1. when Eisenhower was still inmr- 
ested in reform, when ardor for root-aiul-hranch change lan hig i 
in the new administration. Hy 1955 the atlminislraiion was a 
ready tired, somewhat cynical, and a great deal wiser. I he 
Democrats had regained control of Senate and Floiise. Am any 
way Hoover's report was too long aiul wordy. K\en luu it not 
been, it arrived tpiite out of phase with favorable imlitica 
moods. Eisenhower was no longer interestetl in repea ing t le 
New Deal, and armies of Democrats and bnreaiiciats stoot leat y 
to rebuff the General had he tried. Minor recommendations 
could be put through, and were. But at the end, after Hoovers 
second great reorganization cllort. the excciiiivc bianc i rcuia 
much the same as it had been in 1917. 

Much more was actually accomplished by a l«s 
group, the Advisory Committee on Government ‘ 

triad of non-idcological liberal Republicans c lairi \ j-thur 
RcctcWIcr and acadc,ni„ MiUon to™, 

Flemming. While Hoovers aioused s. ^ , K„rpniicracY 

stories to mass the public against the New Dealish 
the Advisory Comiiittee prepared 

set up a Council on Foreign Economi ^g,ecommunications, 

tees on water resources, transpoi taii > ‘ 
and the Office of Presidential Science 

but enlightened steps P™*^ ^suggestion. Eisenhower 

the departments and agencies. Up 

took them, even though all added to t ^ j 1953 to 

The Change in f "en cS^!™^^^^ e/en jaun., 

1955 was striking. At first they had bee ^ 

reformers, •‘modern” “ J^ismed by^iberal. Real- 

ment which for twenty years had b ^ 

ity curdled virtually all ..^uld be expected 

elections it was appaient t existimr system. 

was a sane tight-fisted -e,rience with the federal 

Most disappointing had been tar, _ 
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debt. Ike endured five deficits in liis eight years, the 1959 deficit 
o£ §12 billion being tlic largest in peacetime history. 

Of course tlie Republicans were able to make some tlillerence, 
now that they had their own President. One could find e.'vamplcs 
of their presence in W^ashington during those years, such as the 
termination of the old Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


(1932-53) that Roosevelt had used to spend money, tighter 
budgets for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and so on. But it was 
endlessly astonishing how often Eisenhower woidd find himself 
doing things that Roosevelt and Truman had done. A lecession 
came in 1951, complaints rose from all sides that the government 
should do something, and there seemed no politically reasonable 
course but to turn to Keynes. The administration cased <^y^tlit 
and increased spending, accepting its New Dealish responsibili- 
ties for economic management. The economy recovered. 

Then in 1957 a tpiick slump came in the autumn, and again 
the government turned to expansionist policies, modestly applied 
but unmistakable. It was galling to nurse the economy back 
from serious employment in this way, but it was impossible 
simply to sit there. Hoover-like, and ask people to retain tlieir 
faith in free enterprise. The voters had a wa) of punis uiit, t le 
party that declined to address public problems svith a reasonab e 
show of ingenuity. In his eight years Eisenhower learned t la 
farmers did not want to face the free market, Tennessee Valley 
consumers of electricity did not prefer free enterprise to social- 
ism, and no group currently subsidized welcome a re ur 
the jungles of competition. During that distressing e.ght yeims 
the first Republican President since Hoover signed a mayo 
public housing law, the first civil rights laws 
don, sponsored a program of federal aid to ^d^.cation inau^- 

rated an expensive new public works ^ 

increased social security benefits three times. At the end of e 
decade Americans had a national government ^^ of 

one Truman headed while Eisenhower was still P- >d^t ^ 
Columbia, a large and complex government ^ 

of social responsibilities. It intervened- -.^^ywhere. to promote 
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budget, the §79 billion that the government took from citizens 
and spent in largely foolish ways in Harry Truman’s last year. 
Eisenhower had tried to cut by 10 per cent at once, and expected 
the end of the Korean War to make this figure not only achieva- 
ble, but perhaps only a first step. A reasonable goal might have 
been to reach Truman’s last peacetime figure, §44 billion (1950) 
and then hold it there while population growth actually further 
shrank the degree of federal participation in American life. 
Harsh realities intruded at once. Eisenhower’s Cabinet heads 
found little in their own departments to eliminate, although they 
cast a critical eye upon their neighbor’s budget. They had been 
out of office for twenty years, and had not realized how little of 
the budget any administration could control. More than 60 per 
cent of it went for defense, which the admirals and generals 
warned them not to reduce with the Russians and Chinese ready 
to take over the world should America appear to weaken. And 
much of the rest was obligated spending for social security, un- 
employment insurance, or veterans’ benefits, which no one could 
touch. 


Foi the rest, militant lobbies and groups— and Democrats 
—stood ready to repel the idea of retrenchment. At a Cabinet 
meeting on May 22, 1953, after working for hours to find some 
palatable budget cuts to send down to the Hill, Eisenhower was 
to say. My God, when you think of the pressure and the pres- 
sure groups . . . the bills for the farmers . . . and the veterans 


They cut the budget some, and sweated it down 
to . billion by 1955, when it started irresistibly up again until 
It stood at S92 billion when Ike left office. He was not pleased 
1 t le results in this area, and more doctrinaire conservatives 
Robert Taft, when he saw the figures for 
a udget emerging in 1953, told the President: “The one 
j we promised the American people . . ■ was re- 

roid 'r .° ‘^^P^tiditures. Now you’re taking us down the same 
Triim traveled. You haven’t moved an inch from the 

much 'i?' would federal spending remain 
b ter t lan conservatives thought proper, so would the 
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debt. Ike endured five tlcficits in his eight years, the 1959 deficit 
of .$12 billion being the largest in peacetime history. 

Of course the Repidrlicans u'cre able to make some difference, 
now that they had their own Presitlent. One could find examj)les 
of tlieir presence in ^Vashing^on during those years, such as the 
termination of the old Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


(1932-53) that Roosevelt had used to spend money, tighter 
budgets for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and so on. But it was 
endle.ssly astonishitig how often Eisenhower would find himself 
doing things that Roosevelt and Truman had done. A recession 
came in 1951, complaints rose from all sides that the government 
should do something, and there seemed no politically reasonable 
course but to turn to Keynes. The administration eased credit 
and increased spending, accepting ius New Dealisli responsibili- 
ties for economic management. The economy recovered. 

Then in 1957 a quick slump came in the autumn, and again 
the government turned to expansionist policies, modestly applied 
but unmistakable. It was galling to nurse the economy back 
from serious employment in this way, but it was impossible 
simply to sit there, Hoover-like, and ask people to retain their 
faith in free enterprise. The voters had a way of punishing the 
party that declined to address public problems with a reasonable 
show of ingenuity. In his eight years Eisenhower learne t lat 
farmers did not svant to face the free market, 'lennessee 
consumers of electricity did not prefer free enterprise to soc a 
ism. and no group currently subsidized welcomed a return to 
the jungles of competition. During that distressing eight years 
the first Republican President since Hoover ^ 

public housing law, the first civil rights aws since 
tion, sponsored a program of federal ai to e 

rated an expensive new the end of the 

increased social security benefits tlir i.-i.p 

decade Americans had a national governmen nresident of 

one Truman headed while Eisenhower 

Columbia, a large and ,o promote 

of social responsibilities. It interveucti j r 
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welfare, prepare for warfare, regulate and subsidize enterprise, 
promote science and education. It was expected to solve social 
problems. But it was not expected to Plan. 

Eisenhower would not have been surprised to find historians 
concluding that his presidency did not move the country notice- 
ably toward Planning, or away from it. He and his party had 
certain vague but important social goals— peace, prosperity, stay 
in office to keep the Democrats from resuming their ruinous 
ways. Planning was not an issue, not a word that either party 
used. It was something the Russians did. Only a few scholars 
knew that several capitalist countries were experimenting with 
the thing, most notably France and Japan. To ask some con- 
temporary what bearing the Eisenhower years had upon Plan- 
ning would have been to call upon mental categories not 
activated since the 1930s. The difference between intervention 
and Planning was not understood, not even contemplated. The 
federal government was large and powerful. The 1930s were far 
in the past, and few people talked of the absence of specific na- 
tional goals, of the extreme weakness of central institutions for 
policy formulation or coordination or review, of the almost 
total lack of long-range forecasting, of the primitive condition of 
social reporting, of the proliferation of policies but absence of 
national Policy for energy or transportation or land use or popu- 
lation distribution and size. 

When the Planning capacity is thus summarized it may appear 
remarkable that Eisenhower did not notice and address these 
weaknesses, even if it meant claiming that his guiding principles 
were those of modern Republicanism and had nothing to do 
with the heritage of Roosevelt. He was, after all, a man who had 
spent his mature years in large organizations— the army, Colum- 
bia University, NATO. He was the organizer of victory, the man 
who managed the cross-channel invasion, an administrator rather 
than a tactician. One might well have expected from him more 
sensitivity to organizational confusion, to the institutional power- 
lessness that surrounded him after 1952. Certainly the corpora- 
uon executives he brought into high posts knew how to plan 
t le a airs of large, comple.x systems, and might have encouraged 
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a revolt against governmental weakness. In fact, while Eisen- 
hower made little record one way or another on either approacli- 
ing or retreating from a theoretical Planning capacity, what lit- 
tle record his government made is worth our attention. 

Eisenhower displayed an unusual tolerance of the absence of 
policy-coordinating institutions available to the Presidency, con- 
sidering his background. What body could he turn to for a re- 
view of what the government was doing to meet major social 
problems or for anticipation of new problems? The Cabinet. 
But presidents before him had found tliis institution ill-suited to 
a coordinating assignment. The secretaries’ main loyalty was to 
constituencies and existing bureaucracies, not to the Chief Execu- 
tive or his program, if he had one. The Cabinet had no staff. It 
met when called, and faced itself across a huge table with no 
common flow of paper having passed between its members. If 
decisions were arrived at, there was no staff to follow them up. 

Eisenhower should have known that this body could not 


help him formulate policy, that its deepest instincts were to 
limit his options. But he assumed they would be statesmen, not 
bureaucrats, wise men with endless time to devote to larger 
questions outside their little specialties. He gave the Cabinet a 
secretary, and met with it doggedly every week oi so, at east at 
first. But it was a large group; its members preferred going to 
privately instead of engaging in broad debate, they la no 
briefing papers to read, and, if they had, would not have rea 
them. Increasingly their meetings took up trivial issues an 
avoided important ones, and “the Cabinet officials, concludes 
one historian, “too often conducted themse ves i e con en lo 
heads of rival departments rather than 

members of a corporate body.”i» ike scheduled their meetings 
less frequently, but never faced the problem squarely, never 

worked out an alternative. . 

„ rFA for It was merely tnree 

He certainly could not use 

economists. In fact, E^^cnlimv 

needed that group at a . Keyserling style. 

Idea of a board of P-f“4i,^,ell have abolished It, but 
the New Dealish aroma. IKe mig 
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Sherman Adams and adviser Gabriel Hauge knew more about 
American government than the general, and dissuaded him. And 
Ike liked Arthur Burns, an intellectual and economist in whom 
he was astonished to discover sterling qualities. He appointed 
Burns head of the CEA, and let it continue preparing the annual 
economic report. But he hardly spent his afternoons there, as- 
signing the agency wide-ranging tasks of policy review and co- 
ordination. He added White House aides, kept trying to make 
the Cabinet work, and served his eight years without making or 
suggesting an institutional change to meet the needs of his office. 

This is a surprising lassitude in the face of clear institutional 
deficiency, surprising not only because Eisenhower was supposed 
to be a skilled administrator, but also because he proved so 
adroit in bringing his national security machinery closer to an 
adequate planning capacity. The National Security Council had 
been established in 1947, a little subcabinet with a staff to give 
the President policy review and coordination. Truman had been 


wary of it, concerned that it might somehow usurp presidential 
authority. He attended few of its meetings until the Korean 
War broke, and explained only that he did not want to stifle 
discussion with the presidential presence. His real feelings re- 
main clouded. Eisenhower seized at once upon the NSC and, 
scholars agree, brought it to peak effectiveness during his admini- 
strations. It met each week, and took up major policy issues, both 
pressing ones and contingency plans. The NSC under Ike divided 
itself into a planning board to prepare papers on all major 
policy issues, and an operations board to implement decisions. 

f * belief in continuous policy planning,” wrote one 

ot iNSC’s staff directors, Robert Cutler, “was based on his long 
. perience in war planning. . . . More important than what is 
p anne is that the planners become accustomed to working and 
un -ing together on hard problems; enabling them— when put 
ninrr^ timate test— to arrive more surely at a reasonable plan- 
twpfn^ 9 n° ''"I ** grew to 65 under Ike, from be- 

resnpr."! Truman, and the council itself was a 

bicL'est^ "nstitution with a reputation for taking up only the 
questions. A foreign service officer from those years. Smith 
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Simpson, told Patrick Anderson: “A way had finally been devised 
of assuring a careful enough study of every country of the world 
to uncover problems and needs before they became crises and to 
evolve basic, long-range policies. The federal establishment be- 
gan to look and plan ahead in unison.’’^'^ 

None of this happened on the domestic side. There Eisen- 
hower tolerated administrative arrangements which President 
Roosevelt had found crippling and Truman had occasionally 
recognized as less than optimal. Perhaps the fundamental reason 
was that Eisenhower really did not care about domestic i^ues, 
shared the feeling of most contemporaries that America s inter 
nal affairs were nicely taking care of themselves.^ Orily to foreign 
affairs did he bring his best energies and organizational talen^. 
Rebuffed by the failure of the Hoover and Kestnbaum commis- 
sions to produce workable ideas or mobilize pu ic opinitm 
leading to a smaller government, unable to cut the budget su - 
stantially or avoid deficits, the Eisenhower a ministration gav 
up on reform and administered tlie receive system as i 
found it. The President had no adequate J_ 

for forecasting, or for policy coordination or review, 
vised no remedies. The executive budget was prepared only one 
year ahead, and tvas reviewed by Congress in the ^ost casual 

way: Eisenhower never questioned these 

^ #>vnpnditure. He dicl not coin- 

gested longer-range ,ere so contradictory that 

plain that Policy. He remained, so far as 

rr S fnuJ, aSrd »U,, d.,a ga.„»„d 

the government, and with its analysis. ^ 1 1 i 

The only important exception to this summary y/ould be 

Eisenhower’s appointment in 1957 of 

science and technology, and also a commutee. 

This was farsighted, but was unfortunately a rare contribution 
in those years to the government’s capacities to anticipate and 
influence social change. Eisenhower s state papers endorsed 
many virtues, but never talked, as had FDRs addresses and 
meSaels so r^petitiously, of the interdependence of all parts of 
rity, and of man and nature. He did not teach homely litd^ 
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lessons, as Roosevelt had tried to do, of the necessity for organic 
approaches, system-wide thinking. 

Were there no stirrings at all of the Planning impulse in the 
1950s? If not, one would be astonished; for the idea of planning 
was making considerable headway in corporations and other 
large institutions in the private sector. That is another story, and 
an important one. But the national government through the 
1950s remained strangely isolated from these currents of thought. 
It continued to run its business on a routine from-crisis-to-crisis 


basis, surprised by every social development, short on informa- 
tion, its deliberate social policies of dubious effectiveness and its 
many unconscious policies shaping the society in unintended 
ways. Occasionally some fragment of the Planning idea would 
break tlrrough. The Housing Act of 1954 contained a Title (VII) 
that set up an urban planning assistance program, providing 
matching grants for the preparation of plans which would be re- 
quired for urban renewal assistance. Somebody knew that plan- 
ning was needed as America grew, but of course only at the city 
level, where it long since had been accepted. Through the 1950s 
these 701 grants flowed out to stimulate a rudimentary plan- 
ning rnachinery in American cities, even though the federal 
authorities did not know what sort of plans to reject, had little 
sense of purpose about the whole program. Still, it was a straw 
' K wind. And while local governments used 701 money 
cluefly to hire consultants to dazzle the feds and secure their 
grants, or hired temporary planning people without giving them 
hope of permanence, the local planning 
apa ihty nourished briefly by the NRPB in the 1930s was re- 

fnlln ^ Housing Act. Much later, this step would be 

followed by others. 


ad^ler appointment of a science 

carry to ^ about all the Eisenhower administration could 

leader*; rei, ^ judgment, if the Archangel asks national 

In 1950 pf about Planning, or even planning, 

nation did apparently become disturbed that the 

^“°ona1 g“L “ SO. oPPO-^d 

mmission, whose 1960 report clarified noth- 
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ing. A crippled system limped into the 1960s, cushioned by ma- 
terial abundance, screened from criticism by a mentality of 
international siege. Effective decisions about the American future 
remained in the hands of land developers, industrialists, bankers, 
inventors, and tycoons, each in pursuit of maximum private 
advantage. But the people trusted in their government, the 
powerful, awesome giant, the post-New Deal Broker State. 



4 

The Democrats, 1961-1969 


“We didn’t know hotv bad things really were,” said John 
Kennedy a few weeks after assuming office. It is not surprising 
that he was surprised. In die campaign he had been the critic 
of things as they were, but the Democrats’ alarm had not gone 
very deep. They were the dissatisfied party, but over what now 
appear to be marginal issues. America, they urged, should be 
more clearly first. Its GNP should be expanding more quickly, 
full employment should have a higher priority in government 
policy than inflation control. The missile gap should be closed. 
Mostly we needed a new president, a new party in power. And 
more energy, more ideas, more joie de vivre in Washington. 

These themes in the Democratic campaign sounded danger- 
ously reformist to some people, but apart from style the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate was not offering a very sharp 
alternative to tlie Republican. One re-reads the famous four tele- 
vision debates with surprise at the narrow substantive differ- 
ences. Nixon judged the public mood to be a bit closer to dead 
center, altliough as a sort of incumbent he had little choice. He 
raised e\en fewer doubts than Kennedy about America’s guid- 
ing sallies, its political economy, its basic direction. And in the 
end lie received just a shade under 50 per cent of the votes. 
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America moving again” implied expanding the economy, a goa 
of universal popularity. Beyond expansion, where other eco 
nomic problems might lie in hiding, Kennedy had not given 
much thought. He was enmeshed in foreign crises very early on, 
and in 1961 did not come up with much in the way of a domes- 
tic program. As a sort of reflex of liberal Democrats, the ad 
ministration asked for an increase in social security payments 
and the minimum wage. Aid to education and a medical in- 
surance program for the aged were trustworthy Democratic pro 
posals, and Kennedy supported them. These were four familiar 
ideas; nonetheless, Congress accepted only the first two, after 
much niggling. Kennedy spent much effort on a reciprocal trade 
bill, a familiar issue given far too much concentration. Neither 
the country nor Kennedy’s modest program were moving very 
much. Unemployment started down from the 8 per cent it had 
reached in Eisenhower’s last winter, but there was considerable 
excess capacity and a continuing balance of payments drain. 
The administration attached itself to the promising idea of 
special subsidies for depressed areas, which Senator Paul Doug- 
las had been pushing since 1954. The Manpower Retraining Act 
of 1961 committed less than §400 million. Yet here they were 
breaking important new ground, as time would show. 

By 1963 Kennedy had finally given domestic questions suffi- 
cient attention to have developed a sense of urgency about cur- 
rent trends, as well as one or two rather new ideas. That was 
the year he set his advisers to work on a poverty program, he 
pressed the novel fiscal policy requiring a tax cut along with tax 
reform, and was trying to catch up with the civil rights move- 
ment which was bringing a new and unexpected crisis of its own. 
Congressional opposition, encouraged by a large degree of pub- 
lic apathy, blocked Kennedy at every major turn. By fall 1963, 
he had entirely given up on tax reform, and worried about the 
^x cut and the civil rights program. We recall that he went to 
Dallas a thoroughly stalmated president, thinking ahead now 
to t e 1964 election which might in some serendipitous way 
produce a breakthrough. 

fty was Uiis attractive young man having such enormous 
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dilficuliy shaping a domcsiic program? Wiili liic clear vision of 
rcirospcci we know that much of his inability to produce a 
domestic recoril of which he could be proud lay in the snl>- 
stance of his own leatlership. He was a ttnctilenl cold warrior at 
heart, never doiditing that his own relationship to world com- 
mnnism was the most important issue faring humanity. He 
naturally gave more attention to foreign than domestic affairs, 
not only because they seemed always more pressing, but because 
he actually enjoyed that side c)f his oiTice much more. In inter- 
national relations he could act: at home, he could try to jkt- 
suadc. and be bled and humiliated by a pack of tpiarreling 
politicians on the Hill whose lives were keyed to clefcrtding 
established local interests from change. '1 his concentration uimn 
foreign affairs retjuired a rhetoric of crisis, and diverted atten- 
tion and resources from going to internal problems. To a sig 
nificant extent this happenecl because Kennedy ''•** *^*”*'' ^' 

Another person might have played the hand a bit ci eient y. 
One is led to some tolerance of his record in this regar >y a 
number of reflections, however. In a nuclear age these 
problems arc never edged from top priority. Ami t te remar 'a e 
zest Kennedy felt when fie played Cfiief Executive on a 
stage compared to the drudgery of domestic issues was 
peculiar to him. Every president in tlie post-war era 
public to sec waging the Cold War as tlic country s ” ^ 
ness, had shared Kennedy's preference for 
national questions. And this taste ran ^ reporter and 

virtually every aide and , • jomes^tic leadership in 

historian. Kennedy had difficulty widi 

pan because he gave it Ins second-bes 

comfortably in the mode established i 

1939. 


3 


But to stress Kennedy’s pers 
same mistake that Kennedy 


onal shortcomings is to court the 
himself made. He and his friends 
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thought the country’s problem was that it had the wrong 
man as President from the wrong party. They were successful in 
changing that. The problems continued. In pondering the snai s 
pace of reform we must remind ourselves of Kennedy s razor-thin 
margin in 1960, and the implaccable resistance of a ruml-elderly 
dominated Congress that had stalemated presidents since 
This was the reasoning of the Kennedy loyalists themselves. 
they concluded that the cure lay in a big victory in the 196 
election, giving the President an irresistible mandate and a more 
liberal Congress. Perhaps the 1963 Baker v. Carr Supreme Court 
decision, providing for more equal apportionment of congres 
sional districts, would in time help move the legislature towar 
more enlightened membership. But the main thing the country 
needed was a Kennedy landslide in 1964. 

Then 1964 produced a liberal landslide, and the apparent en 
of stalemate. In a few pages we shall see how much and how 
little came of this. Lyndon Johnson would sign many laws, but 
social problems would prove astonishingly stubborn. As a result 
of the entire experience of two liberal presidents during the 
1960s a critical introspection would develop, a deepening ap‘ 
preciation of the structural problems that made the country 
hard to govern no matter who was President or how many laws 
he passed. The Kennedy era was the starting point. In that short 
lime the President, his associates, and sympathetic outsiders be- 
gan to atvaken to the unplanned, short-term, short-sighted, and 
generally inept characteristics of both federal policy and ad- 
ministration. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., in his study The Age of 
Roosevelt, makes an important distinction between the struc- 
tural theme that was dominant in early New Deal liberalism and 
the shift to Keynesian manipulation toward the end. Schlesinger 
finds the former at least potentially more radical, as it portended 
alterations in the relative power and income of groups. After 
1937-38, liberalism tvas increasingly content with fiscal ap 
proaches to growth, less interested in pursuing structural 
questions. This is an important insight. Under Kennedy the 
structuial sensitivity began to revive, as alert people whose 
avorite president was experiencing enormous difficulties with 
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prices and wages had such economic impact that the puhhc in- 
terest was involved. He used the productivity-guidepost idea to 
jawbone his way into the steel price controversy in mid-1962. 
When this dispute was over one could see a bit more clearly. 
The President had demonstrated that the moral and political 
resources of his office were sufficient to impose a form of price 
controls if he chose to take a determined stand. But the political 
costs of his doing so without statutory authority or a fully in- 
formed public opinion appeared to be high. He may have been 
officially a liberal, but John Kennedy did not want the sort of 
enmity from the business community which the steel interven- 
tion had brought. The 1963 economic report carried another 


cautious discussion of the guidepost idea. But there the matter 
of an incomes policy rested when Kennedy died. It was an am- 
biguous place to leave the issue, but the place where it was 
left was farther down the road to an explicit national incomes 
policy than in that cold January inaugural week in 1961. 

Movement toward an incomes policy came in response to 
stubborn evidence that the discipline of the marketplace was 
simply not operating in important sectors of the economy, and 
that the resultant inflationary pressures might have to be con- 
tained by some sort of government action. Kennedy did no more 
than put that issue on the national agenda; it is still with us, 
insoluble as ever. In his short tenure Kennedy ran upon even 
more vexing structural problems in the organization of the na- 
tional government itself. Congressional reform, it might be said, 
was none of his business, and in any event the urgency of that 
issue was not acknowledged by a majority of congressmen until 
ater in the decade. Kennedy did support the enlargement of the 
House Rules Committee, and in a bruising battle that minor re- 
nr, • Sytidgingly made. But in the executive branch that he 
ina y ed he found problems he had not anticipated, 
earlv the government's organizational flaws came 

Landis t President-elect asked old New Dealer James M- 
to im,,rr° a report on the regulatory commissions prior 

the r chairman of the SEC in the 1930s and of 

m t le 19‘10s, was discouraged by what he found. 
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"Twcmy ^ears and a f^c^h look at federal adniiui'-trativc justice 
have not been entirely enchanting," he wrote in liis December 
report. Time has not realized the "hopes sO bravely held some 
two deradc-s ago by those who belicvetl that the adminisiraiise 
agency . . . held williin it the seetls for the wise and ellicient 
solution of many new problems |>osetl by a gruwingly complc.'C 
society."' laindis tliscovercd what students of the legulatoiy 
agencies had long known, that those institutions had an ir- 
resistible tendency to adopt attitmles congenial to the regulated 
industries, while the public interest got lost in restrictive prac- 
tices legalized by government. He lecommended to Kenned) 
some internal reforms bearing upon the commissions, and 
toucheil the central problem of jHiiicy confusion wlien he sug- 
gested an ofTicc for oversight of the regidatory agencies in the 
e.\ccutive office, to assume the "oversight" functions which Con- 
gress had never adetjuately provided. Landis explicitly callec or 
the coordination of scattered regulation through the formu a- 
tion of national energy, transjxrrtation, and connnuntcations 


policies. 

Kennedy apparently agreed with the anal)sis, but la to 
tread warily. The regulatory agencies were an anomo ous ° 
institutions, "nonconstitutional newcomers to the 
complex,” in Rex Tugcvell's words, the "creatures of baffied 
legislatures."- They were described as m 
other branches, an odd constitutional position at s . , - 

nominated their members (could not always oversight 

man), but Congress approved if they L- 

committees to which regulatory issues ^..ecutive branch? 

came a scandal. Were agencies esen_^ compelling, but 

oth constitutionally am j jj ti,at the commissions en- 

many congressmen s^^bbornly d^ ^ 

joyed a special relationjnp he could not move 

presidential direction. I"‘;""“*y,,^^etions, and that there was no 
on this question without J Landis’ centralization 

clientele for reform. He dec^ §,^„ges he asked would not 

proposal, and he sent down five reorganization 

address the basic problem. i>tin o 
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plans in 1961 affecting the SEC, FCC, CAB, FTC, and NLRB m 
minor ways. Their procedures were to be altered- to allow 
delegation o£ adjudicatory matters from commissioners to sta > 
and to expedite commission business. Kennedy left the IC 
entirely alone, although it was acknowledged as the most cum 
bersome (eleven members), leaderless (it had no permanent 
chairman), and short-sighted of all the regulatory agencies, as 
well as one of the most important in its economic impact, e 
respected the hornets that would arise in a swarm from the 
railroads and trucking interests if the commission they knew so 
well were to become in any way more consumer-minded, or 
meshed in with larger national concerns. 

The President’s caution was well grounded. Many commis- 
sioners on the agencies he proposed to modernize in small ways 
came out in public opposition to his plans. In the end the 
situation remained as Landis had found it in 1960, the nation 
without a coherent transportation, energy, or communications 
policy. The best the Kennedy reform instinct could produce was 
a monthly voluntary and almost clandestine meeting of the 
Tightrope Club,” where Newton Minow of the FCC, Najeeb 
Halaby of the FAA, and other stray commissioners met to dis- 
cuss some coordination, particularly among transportation 
agencies, and ... to compare experiences.”® This was just a 
hair more than nothing in the effort to bring some rationality 
to regulatory policy. 

The larger issue which is by now so familiar— the organization 
of the executive branch— was one which Kennedy had insufficient 
time to confront. Lyndon Johnson would appoint a committee 
to recommend on it, and Richard Nixon would finally face it in 

70 with a radical proposal that at least caught up with the 
lirownlow Report of 1937, and probably went beyond it. Yet 
there is evidence that Kennedy before his death had developed 
not only a deep but an increasingly educated concern about the 

ruciure of the administrative side of government. According 
to t le textbook, the President was supposed to secure control 
mer the far-flung agencies beneath him through two institutions, 
iireau of the Budget gave him, the theory held, prior re- 
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view of budget and program requests. The Cabinet gave him a 
place where horizontal coordination could be achieved. Ken- 
nedy’s experience very soon proved the weakness of these 
institutions, especially the Cabinet. He did not like Cabinet meet- 
ings, and regarded them, as his Postmaster General J. Edward 
Day wrote, as "a waste of time.”^ He found Cabinet officers 
incurable one-sector advocates, men who could not and would 
not see the whole, the presidential perspective on things. He 
came to this conclusion quickly, after a perfunctory early effort 
at making the Cabinet system work. At his first meeting with 
the Cabinet each member got a thirteen-page summary of 
President-Cabinet relations, stressing the goal of policy coordina- 
tion. But this and subsequent meetings must have disappointed 
the President, for they became less frequent and shorter. Day re- 
calls that Kennedy called twenty-six Cabinet meetings, one 
five weeks on the average. One lasted ten minutes, many half 
an hour. Only twice was every Cabinet member allowed to 
speak. Richard Fenno lists three potential functions of Cabinet 
meetings-as a policy sounding board for the President, as a 
place where coordination can be achieved, and as a ga^enng to 
kindle administration esprit. Fenno found that Kennedy s 


Cabinet fulfilled only the last.® , 

Some of this is directly attributable to Kennedy s personal 

temperament. Day thought him impatient in arge mee ngs, an 

impression many others have confirmed He was reputedly un- 

1 ■ , j ^ .i.-c-.icsinn and irritated when men spoke 

happy with extended discussion, au f 

, - u , uo lunnted to do. This characterization 

out strongly against what he wantea lo u . , , . 

u 5, It -innlies to all presidents in recent 

IS probably accurate. It applies i 

meLry, but does uot go far enough E.senhower „„ 

lo, the ight ship he ran, lor a formal staff sy tem and a well- 

, , • • i.;r.rr nroccss. Eiscohower s reputation for 

structured decision-making process r . i lui 

orderliness was a trifle exaggerated, 

it and Kennedy’s people all came 

the problem of substance was a Repub- 

licans were too uptight, too rigid; their 

inhibited innovation and creativity. *e i^ew administration 
was to be anything, it would be more free- heeling, more open. 
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than the old. This attitude radiated down from Kennedy him 
self. He liked to keep channels open and fluid, and had an in- 
nate suspicion of structured committee activity. He had never 
been an administrator, and this gave him the advantages of a 
suspicion of structure and the vulnerabilities of an ignorance o 
it. Where the Cabinet was concerned, he seems basically to have 
given up. But what would replace that institution and bring 
program coordination? 

His working answer appears to have been the BOB, and a 
vigorous and enlarged set of White House aides. Yet we have 
excellent testimony from one of those aides that Kennedy s mind 
was reaching out for bolder solutions. It was characteristic of the 
New Frontier to find young men, relatively new to their posi- 
tions, searching for new techniques to move the old machinery. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., tells us in A Thousand Days that 
Kennedy admired the governments of Western Europe which 
could "face technical problems without ideological preconcep- 
tions” and could “coordinate the elements of a national economy 
and bring about growth and prosperity,” as he put it in his re- 
markable speech on the economy delivered at Yale in June 
1962.8 He asked Walter Heller to report to him on European 
planning methods, and through Heller and other sources he 
learned of the so-called "indicative” planning of the French, 
where governmental economic goals were urged upon key in- 
dustries, without the tight centralized control common in 
Eastern Europe. Schlesinger recalls that Kennedy found all this 
a perfectly rational way to run a modern economy,” that he 
was predisposed . . . intellectually toward the idea of com- 
bining decentralized decision-making with national economic 
targets. Certainly he and many others were not satisfied with 
the usual Keynesian fiscal tools, and knew the guideposts to be 
only of educational value in their present form. McNamara 
more than anyone else encouraged Kennedy in his instinct that 
t le entire system could be managed much better than it was, so 
long as It was managed as a system. It is Schlesinger’s belief that 
nne y m time would have gone beyond the guideposts to an 
mes policy operated through appropriate new institutions. 
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and that ihis would have been only a "pari of a rational eco- 
nomic plan-and, if other things were etpial. it was in this direc- 
tion, I believe, that Kennedy's economic thought, with us 
pragmatic and managerial instincts, would have moved. 

An interesting and entirely plausible surmise. Hut the business 
community did not like the Yale speech, and Kennedy, whose 
desire to remain on good tenns with the business communitv las 
been much underestimated, decide*! that the time was not right or 
any more public speculation on new ventures in governmenta 
social management, let alone any concrete steps in that t ircc 
tion. \Vc will never know when he might h.ave taken a next step. 


nor what it might have been. 

Kennedy’s interest in European planning, however strong it 
was, is the leading sign of his administration’s awakening o 
structural flaws which frustrated even aggressive new leaderslup. 
^Vhat seemed to draw him to the examination o -uropeai 

planning was the growing difficulty of ‘ v^acue 

economy merely with fiscal and monetary tools . 
goals of the Employment Act. Had he lived, ennec y 
well have found his interest in planning kindled by ano 
of problem— the problem of "the permanent 
Schlesinger nicely puts it. This was the standing 7 

the executive branch, which had developed a J 

interest and conservatism of outlook those 

enemy of the "presidential . Trom'law offices and 

people from Cambridge and ,,.ered the glamorous 

universities and corporations who government’’ 

summons of a new j ^the civil service. It was 

did not have the normal outlook o f^ith- it was 

almost if not entirely liberal After solving 

fiercely partisan to the President the presidential 

the problem of finding a house m ‘ government, 

government at once collided with i P .-the feeling that 

The latter, as Schlesinger puu m 
presidents could come and \ had been doing 

forever.’’- It wanted to SO «« dotng 

them, and suspected the Pres.dent-ngmiy b 
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of disturbance. For Kennedy, the effort to control the bureau- 
cracy became 

a central theme of his administration, and, in some respects, a 
central frustration. The presidential government, coming to Wash- 
ington aglow with new ideas and a euphoric sense that it could not 
go wrong, promptly collided with the feudal barons of the per- 
manent government, entrenched in their domains and fortified by 
their sense of proprietorship; and the permanent government, 
confronted by this invasion, began almost to function ... as a 
resistance movement. . . .10 

If the CIA and the foreign policy establishment in general had 
first jolted Kennedy with the magnitude of the problem of con- 
trolling the bureaucracy, he was to have corroborating experi- 
ences with the domestic agencies. 

One remedy was to appoint his own men whenever he was 
politically free to do so. Another was to encourage the idea that 
the President was actually watching everything, through in- 
formal and unannounced phone calls and visits and memos to 
junior people. Perhaps in eight years this would have some 
effect. And, like Roosevelt, he would create entirely new agen- 
cies, such as the Peace Corps, when he suspected that established 
institutions could not summon the imagination or energy re- 
quired for some novel assignment. To improve the executive’s 
ability to appraise programs with scientific content and com- 
plex technological impact, he established in 1962 the Office of 
cience and Technology and put it under the direction of the 
science adviser that Eisenhower had brought into the White 
House in 1957. Above all, he could work long days, and expect 
his presidential government to do the same. Perhaps he could 
^ clirection simply by sheer effort. His 
wr>i I prevents us from concluding that these solutions 

been matched the problem. In the end, FDR had 

come t drastic reorganization. Kennedy did not 

tion wh/ cruelly short. His open frustra- 

liovernm * ^ P^hlem, however, permeated the presidential 
nt, and carried over into the Johnson and even to the 
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Nixon administrations with gailicring momentum. Both Ins 
successors would build ufjon his frustrations, and both would 
take up the reorganization solution. They woidd also continue 
Kennedy’s pragmatic and gradualist response to tiie problem, the 
steady enlargement of the \Vhite House stall. A common goal, 
irrespective of party, was to pull a maximum amount of deci- 
sion making power into the hands of the President s men from 
the cautious, unimaginative civil servants irt the bureaucratic 
empire that stretched out to the East and West along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, spilled across the river into Virginia, and spread 


north into Nfaryland. 

This seemed the obvious thing to do at the time. The Presi- 
dent spoke for the people. Almost alone in the government, it 
sometimes seemed, he proposed national solutions for pressing 
problems. Congressmen and bureaucrats were narrow-gauge, tm 
to special interests. The White House staff, inspired by t ns 
truth, grew larger as presidents searched for the instruments o 
control. Fourteen years later Richard Nixon would be ^ J^*'*^*^ 
from the Presidency for abuses of presidential power ai no 
only to himself but to presidential aides whose zea — 
aside their judgment, or their etliics— w.as not unlike tiat w ii 
burned so brightly on the New Frontier, or in the 
It was 1962, not 1972, when a White House aide told 
Cronin that "ever^'body believes in democracy . i • 

the White House and then you begin of Water- 

because it’s so hard to get things done. branch in 

gate was the structural weakness of tl illnminatinff 

modern America. Kennedy a soh.tion more satis- 

ways, but had not the time to a partial 

factory than a large and spirited Wh 
solution which was to become a problem o i 


j V with Lvndon Johnson in 

In the five years after Ke^ne y ’ fanning impulse were to 

the White House, the stirrings 
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continue, and to intensify. More than under Kennedy, there was 
expansion of public control into areas formerly left to market 
forces, and some motion toward the reform of the structure of 
government. Contemporaries saw no basic pattern in this, cer- 
tainly not an evolution toward national Planning. They saw a 
surge of social policy under Johnson, a sort of rounding out of 
the New Deal-Fair Deal-New Frontier. Indeed one heard in 
criticism of Johnson’s administration that it was “merely the 
old New Deal” trotted out again, the application of tired 
theories three decades and more out of touch with modern 
realities. 


This criticism must have rankled Johnson considerably, 
for he was both devoted to New Deal principles as he under- 
stood them, and nonetheless sure that he had made important 
personal contributions to the history of American liberalism. 
But the criticism is in error for quite another reason. The old 
New Deal was richer than people recall. To Johnson’s critics, 
spending a lot of money on people who are failing to meet the 
tests of life on their own was the New Deal way. Spending the 
money, of course, meant Big Government, assuming itself re- 
sponsible for all sorts of utopias. And it is true that the main 
thrust of the Great Society was throwing money, and federal 
ureaucracies, at problems. But this was only one of the New 
eal s techniques. As we know, there was a strong structural 
^nsitivity in 1930s liberalism, and in the Planning side of the 
ew eal we find an eagerness to institute long-range planned 
ocia m^rventions through a restructured public policy ap- 
paratus. These commitments laid out quite an agenda that was 
addressed. Lyndon Johnson’s social policies 
Npx. strong resemblance to the Keynesian, late- and post- 
fisnl its reliance upon growth produced by 

SDeciafd'ffi^’ supplementary subsidies for groups with 

there ? expansion did not adequately reach. Yet 

which rif ^ "'tich evidence of the revival of lines of thought 
relatedne^s o^f^odal^f idea-appreciation of the inter- 

need to iml* • need for broader social policy, the 

'e periodic structural changes in the distribution of 
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both csoiioiiiit: .iml politii.il the itccil for iiioic *- 011.11 

d;ita aiid better of .m.iU/tii;; it. 

riie beginnings weic convcntiun.il cn<>ngh *>• Milotamc, iC 
not in stsic. Fiisf there teas tire Ketmeilylilrcia! |>iogi.nn that 
cvei>tMKiy knt-.e. This iHgaii '.vith the neetl for eroiiomii: c-st- 
p.insion. wiitih nenifHi.ils iletidctl tonhl be aehicscil l)C’t 
through a tax tut. 'I'hen there ’.eas liic .inti-po'eriy progiain. its 
tactii.s anti strategics \et to be fnllv ttevi^eti. anti tlic leipiiienieni 
for a legislatise soiniion to tafial tionl)les. Kennedy l>ad made 
these tile in.u'n elements tif Ins tloinestic program— after grots ih— 
and it is haril iiutv to muletstand ’.vlty lie liaii siicii tliificuliy tsitlt 
congressmen on tliese issues. Tlic tax cut tsvs tlie most ton- 
•sers'aiivc form tltai exp.insionary fiH.il polity toulii take, es- 
pecially since the attoinpanying tax lefoims hail been ihoppei^ 
by Kennedy tshen he ilcieetexl serious signs of resist.ime. 
something about ilie poor ts-.r.s haully new in .Vinerit.in po icy. 
even if a lot of them were black people. A civil rights act mt t 
around .a public accommcxlations provision wa.s .1 sign' 
expansion of fetler.d intervention, hnt the uiulerlying ptmcip e 
wa.s notfiing nets*. Yet it ttuik the ir.anma of Kennedy s as.s.issnu 
lion to shake loose tlie jam. In lybl, Piesitlent Johnson si„ 
all three ideas into law with others we sh.all in a . 

up. Harry Hopkins had saiii in 1935 to his stall. 
our liour!" Thirty years later came another o t lose . 
ments when liberal social legislation broke t * .-oliev 
that alway.s contained it. Before the moment p.isset , s 
had moved several .steps closer to Planning, a t j 

tant. irregular way which .still left miles of 1 

old interest-group broker political economy and the Han g 

ideal 


. t * 1 ofi4 **"ivc an olscnrc Victoi Hugo 

Senator Everett Dirksen m 1961 i, lained his unexpected 
quotation a new currency Avhen F 
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support for the 1964 Civil Rights Act by raying “stronger than 
all the armies is an idea whose time has come. Certain y 
true that in the 1960s the time had come for legal equah y 
tween the races. Nobody made this sort of remark about man- 
power policy, but judging by the public policy record a 
national level it, too, was an issue that time had now ma 
escapable. Indeed a strong case could be made that manp 
policy was the main interest of the Great Society. What is 
power policy? It is policy designed primarily to affect ^ 

their occupational capacities, guiding or shaping the la or or 
toward the optimal fit with occupational markets. ^ 
policy, the market is in control here, forcing people as in ivi ^ 
uals to decide hoiv to train themselves, where to seek or accep 
employment. It has to do with government measures to a ter 
to improve— the supply side of the labor market. 

Measures of this kind are far from new. Long before the con 
cept received a name and a recognized existence, the govern 
ment had been involved in whatever it was. The Freedmans 
Bureau in Reconstruction days was manpower legislation, pro 
viding schooling and other aid to ex-slaves to assist them towar 
life as independent agricultural capitalists. Laws limiting 
Chinese immigration, then all immigration, have important 
manpoiver effects; vocational aid to education was manpower 
policy, as was the railroad retirement pension, both accomphshe 
prior to World War I. New Deal public service employment, 
social security retirement provisions, establishment of the U.S. 
Employment Service, federal child labor legislation, all were 
manpower policies. But there was no concept to unify them- 
The subject was dispersed— legislatively, administratively, inte - 
lectually. Systematic consideration of government manpower 
policies as an influence on the allocation of human resources 
did not take place anywhere. Pieces of the thing were scattered 
about. During both wars there was of course a vast and ines- 
capable manipulation of manpower, ending with the termina 
tion of hostilities. The nation’s closest brush with A Manpower 
Policy came in 1914-"15, with the active consideration of na- 
tional service legislation. The debate over a full employment 
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bill a year later was a second serious encounter with a nationa 
policy in tliis area. From 1916 to the 1960s there was a lu m 
manpower-related innovations at the federal level, the major ex 
ceptions being the G.I. bill, the peacetime draft enacted iii . 
and federal aid to education voted in 1958 after the putni 
scare. All of these were undertaken for different reasons, laving 
nothing consciously to do with improving the ftt of the a 
force to the existing and anticipated needs of the economy. 

In its fragmentation, manpower policy resemWee t 
policy, transportation policy, energy policy, or any ot er a^a 
federal activity one might name. A number of eve op 
pushed the irrationality and ineptitude of manpower po ici« 
the front in the 1960s, however, while the other major p y 
areas remained more adequately screened from sCTUtmy. 
among these developments was a persistent upw^ the 

employment figures. After climbing irregu ar y t 
1950,, joblessnL reached 8.1 per cent in the winter otlSH. 
Economic growth was not accommodating the g^w neoub- 

force. This figure would probably have lorce 
Mean adminismaUon to some sort of action 

a Democrat, unemployment was acknow e ge ought 

mestic problem as the new president considered what he g 

to do for his country. . , nemoin-aphic 

Another catalyst to policy reconsideration w Frontier 

bulge produced by the post-w^ baby to hit the 

came to Wasliington, the babies, noiv ^ tjnie when 

high schools and also the job mar e . undetermined num- 

technology was suspected of automating agree- 

ber of jobs out of ^'Readjustment at a rising tempo, 

ment was requiring occupationa J enough 

An 8 per cent unemployment rate wo learned while 

if it had been uniform in impact. country were 

campaigning in West Virginia, groups were also con- 

especially the adiSnistration discovered 

siderably worse off than oth , warily observed the 

when it studied juvenile delinquency or y 

rising tide of black agitation. 
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There were two general strategies circulating in the Kenne y 
government to meet the unemployment problem. In one v , 
unemployment reflected inadequate consumer^ deman 
would respond to expansionary fiscal policy. This was ^ ^ 
nesian perspective, and as we know the Democrats went ° 

(or up) that road in 1963—64. The stimulus of a tax cut ( 
and later a war in Vietnam nudged the economy into an ex 
pansion which reduced unemployment to 5 per cent by 1 > ^ 

4—5 per cent in 1966. Deficits were traditional Democratic sua 
tegy, although the tax cut technique required some re-education 


of backward congressmen. 

But it was not an entirely satisfactory response. The in a 
tionary potential of such a policy course was underestimate . 
And expansionary fiscal policy made only a slight dent on t ^ 
unemployment rates among the lumpenproletariat of rural mi 
grants and high-school dropouts, or on the stranded ex-working 
class in Appalachia or New England textile towns. For reasons 
of race or age or education, millions of people found no accept- 
able employment opportunities in an economy becoming yearly 
more characterized by technological innovation. A premium 
placed upon being educated, mobile, white, male, confident, an 
motivated; for individuals without those qualities there was a 
high risk of social uselessness, and for the society at large the 
result was a growing misallocation of human resources. The 
market, one must concede, is often a harsh master. Human be 
ings were not responding to the market’s signals with the re 
quired alacrity and wisdom. Job markets, economists would say, 
were not even as efficient as product markets. Depressed indus- 
tries, regions, social classes took no real succor from general ex- 
pansion, and seemed to need structural, not macroeconomic 

remedies. 


The Democrats were not without ideas as these structural 
problems became acute. Senator Paul Douglas throughout the 
1950s had advocated public works spending to build infrastruc- 
ture m so-called depressed areas, and bills to this effect were 
vetoed by Eisenhower in 1958 and 1959. His vetoes stopped the 
egislation, but not the migration out of rural areas that ran 
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to 10 million people through the 1950s, a migration that was 
both a cause and an ellect of rural economic decline. But if Ike 
was not ready for depressed-area aid, the Senate was. Eugene 
McCarthy chaired a special subcommittee on unemployment 
which held hearings in 1959 and made an impressive case for 
federal programs to attract industry to depressed areas, retrain 
unemployed workers, and launch a public works program in 
conservation like the New Deal's CCC. With this momentum it 
was relatively easy to enact the Area Redevelopment Act in 
1961, and this time it was signed. 

Judging from the results, Eisenhower needn t have gone to 
such pains. The federal budget was not distorted by area re- 
development. It was a puny program measured against the need. 
ARA was funded at less than §400 million, and was spread out 
over many parts of the country for maximum political effect. 
A general development strategy was lacking, and when this 
began to be remedied after 1965 when the program was renamed 
the Economic Development Administration, the scale remained 


inadequate to the task. 

In any event, the impact of area redevelopment programs 
upon structural unemployment were less than la een roped. 
But the Democrats were not satisfied with 5°°*^ idea given 
inadequate implementation. The pattern would be repeated. It 
seemed a good idea to put the government into the retraining 
business in a more substantial way. Why not assign to public 
agencies the helpful task of matching the labor force to the 

labor market more efficiently? This idea was embodied in 

tbe 1962 Manpower Development and Traimng Act and m the 
1963 vocational education amendments. When the war on 
poverty became possible 

unemployed citizen find for. greater 

earnings (“opportunities’ ) m the Yo^i p S program, 

in the Tob Corps, the Neighborhood You h Corps, in Work 

Experieice and Training, in ^ 

CaS^eers, in Special Impact, m the newly enriched vocation^' 
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education programs of the states. Retraining money flowed every 
where, from the Labor Department, the Commerce Department, 
HEW, the OEO, every state and many cities, from corporations 
on government contracts, even from the DOD. One firm had 
different federally funded programs in operation at one 
By 1970, $1.4 billion had been spent under the MDTA, 1- 
million people had enrolled, and 987,000 had completed train- 
ing. Compared to the past, it was a fury of activity. High schoo 
students, ex-prisoners, unemployed laborers found things to do, 
and job counsellors never had it so good. 

Evaluation of these policies is extraordinarily difficult. I stress 
“policies.” The fragmentation of these efforts is striking, even to 
those who are hardened students of American government. A 
Senate committee concluded in 1965: 


Employment and manpower policy in the U.S., insofar as it exists, 
has been formulated on a piecemeal basis as special problems 
reached crisis proportions. . . . The manpower revolution . ■ • 
demands a more comprehensive and better integrated policy. • • ^ 


Too many agencies and separate programs were in operation 
using untested techniques for the really successful efforts to 
stand out from the spurious. Not only was manpower activity 
spread out through the federal departments, it was even more 
dispeised by the touching commitment to decentralization. The 
adininistration and Congress somehow came to the decision to 
push most retraining out of federal hands onto local govern- 
ments and private enterprise. This is a questionable strategy for 
I IS particular national problem. When nine of every ten dollars 
spent on retraining is actually spent by a businessman or a local 
pu 1C official, national accountability and assessment become 
virtually out of reach. 


^^gmentation was in a way a symptom of 
nolirip ^ Great Society explosion of manpowc 

fund-) ^ . * 1 *^°^ become Policy chiefly because of the lack of 
mattp ^^'ategy. There seems no better way to phrase tli 

'an to say that political considerations guided the effori 
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at area redevelopment and retraining: a different rationale was 


and is needed. The Economic Development Administration, 
inheritor of the ARA initiative, put its money where the people 
were poorest— out of humanitarianism, doubtless, but also be- 
cause congressmen from those areas were the squeakiest wheels. 
And in the entire retraining effort, from the old (1933- ) U.S. 
Employment Service through all the Great Society’s corps and 
programs, the welfare motive was inevitably dominant. The era 
of urban riots gave manpower retraining activities a special 
urgency, but also brought a divergent purpose from the goal 
that a team of economists might have designed. Retraining was 
an indispensable adjunct to riot control. One student of man- 
power policy estimates that of the 2.2 million people enrolled 
in retraining activities by 1972, only 18 per cent of them had 
been involved in serious retraining. The rest was after-school, 
summer or part-time busy work to keep them off the streets.^® 
E. Wight Bakke has brilliantly argued, in The Mission of Man- 
power Policy (1969), that the welfare motive must give way to 
a broad national purpose before manpower policies will have a 
viable and effective rationale. For one thing, this would imply 
a degree of physical relocation that has so far been absent in 
federal programs. "There are indeed many miles left to travel," 
as one scholar observed, from the current fragmented, welfare- 
oriented set of national manpower programs to a unified man- 
power Policy adequate to the ever-shifting needs of the modem 


American economy.^^ 

Another shortcoming was simply the matter of scale. Garth 
Mangum estimates that 250,000 people were involved in all 
manpower programs in an aveiage year tiring the 1960s,- this 
was out of a labor force of 75 million. Not enough was spent on 
retraining relative to the size o t e a or orce. Yet studmts 
of the issue argue that, even had the area redevelop„,,„^ 
retraining efforts been given major fun mg say, ^ 

of the mLn shot, if we may be utopian, or of the 

into agricultural subsidies-structural unemploy„,,„^ > 

be entirely eradicated. Many that the 

government make itself the employer of last reso^, 
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National Commission on Technology, Automation and Eco- 
nomic Progress irritated Johnson when it endorsed this idea in 
its 1966 report. 

When the Johnson era was over some would conclude that the 
manpower efforts of the Great Society had been, to use the 1930s 
word, another federal boondoggle. Manpower policies had got 
themselves dangerously entangled with welfare policies. Both 
seemed to divert tax dollars to black people, and shiftless white 
people, who never seemed to have a job before or after they had 
been touched by the federal wand. These attitudes would be- 
come so widespread after 1969 that manpower policy was no 
longer a fun issue for social reformers, liberal politicians, or 
bureaucrats with a slight taste for new things. Had it mattered at 
all? The amount of federal money spent to educate people for 
jobs had risen ten times over the 1961-69 period, and the total 
stood at $9 billion. Yet one survey found that two-thirds of slum 
residents had never heard of government manpower programs, 
or the war on poverty. Could a social intervention so superficial 
survive? There is no federal manpower policy in the dictionary 
sense, ’ wrote Mangum in 1969, “a policy that is a definite course 
o action selected from among alternatives, and in light of given 

- ^ guide and determine present and future deci- 
sions. ^ 


whirh^'tv, been no Policy, nor any tangible success 

resoiirf,. ^ Society could show for its investment in human 

this form of f declining political support for 

SdS ° Yet even if the manpower issue 

tural unemnio, ^ technological change, struc 

baving assumP^r^r^ seemed planted in the economy. And once 
capital required bmh *h*^°"***^'^*-^ investments in human 
considerations thp ^ economic efficiency and humanitarian 
away to the mark would not find it easy to shift it 

was to summarize ^ ^ leading student of the matter 

e at the end of the 1960s: 


One achievement is 


undoubted. 


Manpower considerations have 
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historically been dependent variables in most public 
decisions. They have now been elevated to independent status. 


Population policy was a late comer to the national agen a, lav 
ing to wait its turn behind assignments in economic rnanage 
ment or manpotver policy which were less controversia 
though less important. Population size as well as distil ution 
at the heart of the problem of social management J 
governments, yet this was the last major source of socia c lang 

to be addressed openly and frankly. . 

Until the 1960s the government did not recognize 
as an area for policy judgments. The government ° , 

leaving that issue to private enterprise, as it were. y 
edgeable politician or bureaucrat, howevei, Hurtions for 

a number of policies affecting population size— e 

dependents in the revenue laws, die military 

ning the mailing and importation of tem, among 

family allowances, the structuie of t population, 

others. These and other policies not y The eovern- 

they were uniformly pro-natalist, as the issue was 

ment was far from neutral on popu • 

successfully ignored except on rare lotions and had 

when Margaret Sanger challenged po ® g^t such in- 

to be prosecuted, with much unwanted puhlici 

cidents did not expose a pro-natah p hy the mid- 

4 million Americans of 1790 became ever spent 

twentieth century. In all this tim ^ jj.getion of events was 
any words on population policy. 

satisfactory to virtually g disturb this happy con- 

Population trends would e Y ^ fecundity of 

spiracy of silence. Not tren * ^ combined with falling 

peoples in the underdeveloped world,^_^^ 

death rates from health ca expanded by half again, 

the human population of the gmo r 
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most of this growth in the underdeveloped countries. There 
no immediate reason for Americans to notice this, and most i 
not. But the responsible officials in the national security appa 
ratus who were charged with promoting economic development 
as a defense against communism could not forever ignore t e 
issue. 

They ignored it for quite some time, actually, from the^ be 
ginnings of the era of economic aid as an adjunct to American 
anti-communism, all the way to the year 1958. When people m 
public positions first dared to speak of population growth as a 
proper subject of discussion it was only after a long period o 
involuntary education and irritation visited on them by private 
citizens. The population issue was as hard to force onto the na 
tional political agenda as had been alcohol control, or woman 
suffrage, or slavery. When we think of those responsible for 
pushing the population question into public arenas, we thin 
naturally of the long struggle of Margaret Sanger and the 
eventual organizational expression of the birth control move 
ment, the Planned Parenthood Federation (1942- )• But as is 
often the case the immediate breakthrough to the official estab- 
hshrnent came not directly from some tactic of the so-called ex 
tremists, but when men of solid business credentials used the 
paths especially open to them to nudge public officials onto 
controversial terrain. The crucial people here were Hugh 
i core, president of the Dixie Cup Corp., a relentless educator 
or tie cause of population control, and John D. Rockefeller, 

Council in 1952. 

of tii« c opening came. Eisenhower, pressed by members 

Presidfnt’^^n*^^ Relations Committee, appointed the 

Kram with }° s^^dy the U.S. Military Assistance Pro- 

chairman fk!"' ‘nvestment broker William H. Draper as 

economic and ‘he committee would focus upon 

first particul-, ."'I although Draper, who was not at 

“'e President^ossed oT'^ population questions, recalls diat 
tliat issue alon • i ^ ^ ‘’emark about the need to look into 

Moore and IWi'I'/u Draper was appointed, 

ocKeteller went to work. Before long Draper was 
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himself converted to birth control, and he nagged a reluctant 
commission (one secretary refused to type reports with the word 
“contraceptive” in them) to include in their final report the 
recommendation that family planning assistance be extended to 
all cooperating governments engaged in the struggle for non- 
communist economic development. The Draper Committee also 
called for expanded U.S. research into human fertility. This of 
course meant research into better birth control measures. In 
1958, the advanced world was using jellies, condoms, and the 
rhythm method; the underdeveloped world mainly relied upon 
starvation and disease to limit family size. 

The Draper Report was the major entry of birth control upon 
the American national agenda. Its few hesitant sentences on the 
subject could not be exorcised. Eisenhower, asked about the 
reference to birth control at a press conference, tried with con- 
siderable firmness to push the issue back into the shadows: 

I cannot imagine anything more emphatically a subject that is not 
a proper political or governmental activity or function or respon- 
sibility. . . . This government will not, as long as I am here, have 
a positive political doctrine in its program that has to do with the 
problem of birth control. That’s not our business.^'^ 

Presumably the President was both expressing sincere personal 
conviction, and acting to minimize the politically adverse con- 
sequences of the Draper Committee’s unfortunate indiscretion. 
And the Catholic bishops did condemn the raising of the issue, 
saying that “promotion of artificial birth control is a morally, 
humanly . . . politically disastrous approach to the population 
problem. ”'8 The American Public Health Association and the 
World Council of Churches, on the other hand, hailed such ad- 
vanced thinking. Perhaps Eisenhower misjudged the political 
risks of the small step the Draper group proposed. Actually, 
Eisenhower was personally worried about population increase. 
But his brand of conservatism told him that the greater danger 
in 1959 came not from the failure to act upon a difficult and 
pressing social problem, but from arousing the passions of the 
natives— the American natives, especially the presumably power- 



ful and united Catholic community— at a time when a national 
election was upcoming with its divisive potential. 

Given the President’s statement, that seemed the end of the 
issue for the moment. The election of 1960 found both candi- 
dates most happy to keep birth control out of politics. But since 
the population explosion was a fact, this position was^ only a 
rearguard action. The national government s responsibilities for 
social management at home and orderly economic progress 
abroad implied population control. Neither ideological opposi- 
tion nor political caution could forever keep the matter down. 
President John Kennedy, a Catholic himself, answered occa- 
sional press queries on birth control with the usual disclaimers 
of federal responsibility. Yet inside his State Department, where 
the Draper Report had a special significance, there were men 
like George McGhee, Robert Barnett, and Richard Gardner who 
could not be prevented from circulating memos urging that the 
government go public with its population concerns. This sort of 
internal agitation began to wear down resistance, to demytholo- 
gize the issue. Outside official circles the situation was fast chang- 
ing. In 1963, liberal Catholics were emboldened by Dr. John 
Rock’s The Time Has Come, where they found support for the 
use of oral contraceptives. Irt. the same year the National Aca- 
demy of Science released The Growth of World Population, a 
report that had a broad impact. Sales of oral and lUD contra- 
ceptives continued to climb, reflecting public acceptance of birth 
control. 

The changed climate was sharply etched when former 
vice president Richard Nixon made a statement in 1963 urging 
that the population issue not be “swept under the rug,’’ and 
asked for a “critical reappraisal’’ of the government’s position on 
population measures in the foreign aid program. Then General 
Eisenhower, whose boldness on the issue, as Phyllis Piotrow re- 
marked, increased with the decline of his ability to do anything 
about it, wrote in the September 1963 Saturday Evening Post: 


When I was president I opposed tire use of federal funds to pro- 
vide birth-control information to countries we were aiding because 
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I felt this would violate the deepest religious convictions of large 
groups of taxpayers. As I now look back, it may be that I was 
carrying that conviction too far. 1 still believe that as a national 
policy we should not make birth-control programs a condition to 
our foreign aid, but we should tell receiving nations how popula- 
tion growth threatens them and svhat can be done about it.io 


Before Eisenhower’s reversal, Kennedy had decided to change 
his own front. On June 5, 1963, the President publicly acknowl- 
edged that population increases— the reference was clearly to 
those abroad— were of serious concern, and research on human 
reproduction was “very useful, and should be continued." His 
statement and Eisenhower’s had about the same effect. Nothing 
happened. No research budget was expanded, and certainly no 
birth control information was sent to the fecund dark-skinned 
women of Pakistan or Peru. But these statements were nonethe- 
less crucial. The top political figures were testing the public 
water, and lesser figures, including bureaucrats, were watching 
the response. In 1964, ex-presidents Truman and Eisenhower, 
both of whom had opposed discussion of population policy, 
agreed to let their names be used as honorary co-chairmen of 
Planned Parenthood. On capitol hill Senator Fulbright success- 
fully amended a foreign aid bill in late 1963 to authorize re- 
search and technical assistance on population control. In the 
spring of 1964, AID actually began to send communications and 
instructions to its field force on how birth control might be 
approached. So far, no politician, no bureaucrat had been 
banished into private life for population activities. The alleged 
ferocity of Catholic Middle America had not materialized, al- 
though the bishops of the American Church had made critical 
statements as government policy began to show signs of a shift 
Birth control activists sensed a breakthrough. 

Still the caution of presidents and bureaucrats was towering 
Lyndon Johnson refused to grant an audience to General 
Draper or John D. Rockefeller, III, in 1964, for he knew they 
wanted to talk in urgent tones about the government and birth 
control. Johnson was going to prove very stubborn, but not 
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firmly obstructionist. Dean Rusk, who had eased his own early 
opposition, persuaded Johnson to add this sentence to his Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, State of the Union Address: 

I will seek new ways to use our knowledge to help deal rvith the 
explosion in world population .20 

It was a welcome sentence to population activists, but there was 
still no movement within the inert executive branch. AID popu- 
lation efforts were minimal, and research efforts remained small. 
It fell to Congress, that body so justly despised for its inability 
and unwillingness to face emerging social problems early and 
squarely, to take the lead in population policy when the execu- 
tive branch rested on its newly enlightened rhetorical position. 
To be accurate, it was not Congress who took the lead but one 
senator, Ernest Gruening of population-thin Alaska; a brave 
handful of senators and representatives soon followed him. 

Gruening had been in favor of birth control since 1909 when 
as a student he had witnessed the poverty and overcrowding of 
south Boston. As a newspaperman he had tried to get his editors 
to cover Margaret Sanger, and from a position in the Depart- 
ment of Interior in the 1930s he worked, with as little success as 
on previous occasions, to have American maternal and child 
health programs in Puerto Rico include family planning. Gruen- 
ing in 1963 was seventy-six years old, and one would assume he 
was nearing the end of an admirable liberal career. Yet two 
majoi efforts lay just ahead— his opposition to the Vietnam in- 
tervention, and perhaps more important in the long run, the 
series of hearings he held on population policy between 1965 

In 1963, Gruening and Senator Joseph Clark, another liberal 

emocrat, introduced a resolution to authorize NIH research 
on luman fertility and to establish a presidential commission on 
popu ation. They received no support. For the administration 
to mo\e in these directions the public must apparently be 
pro\en to be thoroughly docile on the subject. A manned trial 

a 0011 would have to be ridden by others. So Gruening, as 
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chairman of the Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expenditure of 
the Senate Government Operations Committee, began hearings 
in 1965 on his S. 1676, a bill to reorganize HEW for more effec- 
tive attention to domestic population issues. 

He opened the hearings with a letter from former-president 
Eisenhower, which included the words: 

If we now ignore the plight of those unborn generations which, 
because of our unreadiness to take corrective action in controlling 
population growth, will be denied any expectation beyond abject 
poverty and suffering, then history will rightly condemn us .21 

After Eisenhower, Gruening was able to recruit thirteen 
congressmen, three Cabinet officers, and a dozen prominent 
Catholics to stand up and be counted in favor of expanded 
governmental family planning research and services— at home. 
Gruening had shifted the issue. From the Draper Report to 
1965 the scene of the population struggle was within the ad- 
ministration, specifically within the State Department and AID. 
And the question was framed in terms of governmental involve- 
ment in family planning abroad. Gruening brought the issue 
into public view, and he brought it home. He and his carefully 
selected, sympathetic witnesses asked why the American poor 
should not have the freedom of choice that the wealthy had— to 
"plan” their families, to have or not to have children. The moral 
climate of the Great Society made this virtually an unanswer- 
able question. Population control picked up support from 
Senators Fulbright, Clark, Tydings, Packwood, Cranston, and 
Mundt, and from Congressmen Todd, Taft, Udall, Scheuer, and 
Bush. On balance, the issue attracted liberal Democrats, but the 
interest of Taft, Bush, and Mundt revealed the inherently un- 
ideological nature of the issue. 

At this stage, in fact, it seemed that population control pitted 
bureaucrats against more reasonable, enlightened people. The 
liberal Secretary of HEW, John Gardner, testified defensively be- 
fore the Gruening subcommittee in 1966 that HEW didn t need 
or want more legislative authority in fertility research or family 
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planning. He resisted Gruening’s proposal to create an assistant 
secretaryship for population issues. Eventually Gruening’s per- 
sistence, and the facts of world population growth, began to 
thaw the icy reserve of administration officials. Lyndon Johnson 
in 1965 made four separate public references to the population 
crisis, and by 1967 Gruening could cite for the record forty-one 
presidential comments in the same vein. Still AID and HEW 
were cautious. A report on population research in HEW by 
Oscar Harkavy in 1967 was sharply critical of the agency for 
foot-dragging. Congi'ess appropriated funds for family planning 
research in the 1967 amendments to the Social Security Act, and 
increased the funding in 1968. HEW was slow to react. Senator 
Tydings’ comment in 1969 reflected the frustration of many on 
the Hill: “The opportunities created legislatively in 1967 have 
been largely squandered by HEW.’’-- Congress pressed for re- 
organization of family planning research and services, and began 
to earmark funds to limit bureaucratic discretion. 


All of this represented ten years of intense struggle to get 
politicians and bureaucrats to face the facts of population 
growth abroad and at home, and to openly e.'cplore alternatives 
to the pronatalism of population policy reaching far back into 
the past. ^Vhile population control activists made these Hercu- 
lean efforts to get the population problem nudged inch by inch 
up toward the bottom of the national agenda, the world’s popu- 
lation each year in the 1960s grew by 60-70 million. Huge 
e.\ertions produced tiny little gains to cheer the crusaders: a presi- 
dential comment that population growth was a real problem; 
tie news that AID was sending more jeeps around Turkey w'ith 
family planning displays; the establishment in 1962 of a family 
planning clinic in ^Vashington, D.C.; the gradual expansion of 
such publicly supported clinics to most of the states. In 1968, 
w len Jo mson left office, the American birth rate was dropping, 
I . since a peak in 1947. But everyone agieed that 

The *1^*^*^^ economic and cultural modernization, along with 
don* tti birth control technology. Dr. Rock had 

the family planning than any government, and 

. un 1 "e the other major technological breakthroughs of 
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the post-World War II era, was produced without public funds. 
The government could claim no important role in reducing the 
American birth rate. Only 773,000 patients were served by all 
private- and public-supported birth control clinics in 1968, and 
60 per cent of American counties still had no program or clinic 
at all. Activists knew that the decline of birdi rates in America 
would not avert disaster in the long run, and that birth rates 
were still explosively high in the non-industrialized world. Yet 
as little as government had done, public policy increasingly 
seemed the only road where hope could travel. The resources 
and influence of private voluntary organizations were swamped 
by the task. 

After ten years of inching forward, a break came in 1968. 
Two inches were gained that year instead of one. Lyndon John- 
son was a liberal, which might be stated as meaning that he 
assumed deep inside that the government ought to be doing 
more about social problems rather than less. After 1965, he was 
increasingly preoccupied with Vietnam, where he was doing 
more radier than less to manipulate social change. He seems, 
from the little evidence we have, to have been genuinely sym- 
pathetic to population control. In his memoirs, written as they 
all are when the balance between caution and boldness has 
permanently shifted, Johnson told of his conversion to popula- 
tion control on a visit to Pakistan when he was vice president. 
He recounted with some pride the expansion of federal spending 
for population control from §6 million to §115 million, and 
could recall at least one occasion when he forced AID to make 
its activities more effective.-® And he certainly made all the 
forty-one comments that Gruening liked to cite. In 1968, yield- 
ing at last to pressure that he may to some extent have welcomed, 
Johnson established the President’s Committee on Population 
and Family Planning, co-chaired by John D. Rockefeller, III, 
and Wilbur Cohen of HEW. 

By this time the population control movement was broad and 
deep, and almost any committee a president might have named, 
unless chaired by the Pope, would have come up with recom- 
mendations for more government activism. Johnson’s committee 
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—birth control activists had preferred the more elaborate study 
and publicity that a commission implied— reported before the 
year was out, in Population and Family Planning: The Transi- 
tion from Concern to Action. It reviewed the alarming figures 
on world population growth, recommended that the research 
budgets of HEW and OEO be increased to $150 million, that 
family planning services be extended to every American woman 
unable to afford them, and suggested the establishment of a 
presidential commission to give the problem further study. For 
reasons that are not clear, Johnson did not meet with his com- 
mittee for a formal presentation of the report, and it was issued 
without fanfare in January 1969. 

Perhaps the President had cooled on the issue, or had done as 


much as he cared to. His 1970 budget showed a cut in funds for 
family planning activities. Yet Johnson’s population control 
effort had been vitally important in the gains made since 1963. 
Richard Nixon would inherit the momentum of these years, and 
would surprise most people by moving with rather than against 
the current. The population control movement in the 1960s had 
pushed the issue from the far periphery to an important, per- 
manent position on the national agenda. 

It is interesting that the search for an acceptable euphemism 
or population control led to the term "family planning.” These 
words made the goal quite palatable to the cautious. The phrase 
eckoned those who warmed to the idea of Americans planning 
t leir amilies, and made room for super-enthusiasts who hoped 
some people would plan not to have families at all. Many in 
e irt 1 control movement hoped that planning of procreation 
one y couples would curb population growth in time. But 
• ^ demographic data made clear that planning by 

'^‘^ither planning nor control for the society as 
poll social policy to be in this area? National 

miiu' '• 1 ^ articulated, might conceivably be quite 

I ^ Harkavy pointed out in 1969, the United 

d-itp Im*. have any population policy at that late 

birili rn Jobnson in 1966 had talked of access to 

n ro in ormation and technology for all women, how- 
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Kentucky, Florida or California could not blame or thank the 
distant government in Washington. 

This assumption may have deflected some pressure from the 
federal government, even though it was erroneous. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the government was involved in influenc- 
ing where people would reside— digging canals, giving land 
grants to railroads, fighting Indians, building forts. These in- 
fluences were of course nowhere near as strong as those exerted 
by the “natural” forces of the marketplace, but the tradition of 
interference was real. The only common feature in government 
policy affecting population movements was that it was ad hoc 
and without any unifying strategy at all, beyond a general ex- 
pansion westward. 

Not until the 1930s was this situation challenged in an im- 
portant way.* The depression filled the cities with unemployed 
and presumably volatile masses, and strong sentiment developed 
for the government to devise policies to move these people back 
to the farm. This represented an important shift. Formerly, 
policies affecting population distribution were designed to help 
people go where they wanted to go anyway. Now the idea was 
to move them— with incentives, of course, not by any un-Ameri- 
can compulsion— where they apparently did not want to live 
according to their own choices. This was social policy with a 
manipulative cast. Like much social policy— like much of the 
New Deal, indeed— these efforts were marginal, and did not ap- 
proach the pals which had been intended. The Resettlement 
Administration (1934-36) and the Farm Security Administration 
(1 37-46) utilized various programs to move farmers from worn- 
out and to more promising areas, and to attract people away 
lom congested urban places by establishing experimental rural 
rommunities where agriculture could be combined with light 
ustry. New towns were also planned. It was an exciting set of 
expenmenu in the decentralization of industry, in deliberately 


ficancc i movement, which wa.s of some political signi- 

Riowih im ^ 1890s but waned thereafter, directly challenged the 

matter ii, ^ traditional property taxation. But as this was a local 

• Single Taxers’ effort was local government. 
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shifting the rural population away from un-economic areas to 
new communities. But the scale of it all was puny. Only about 
5000 families were resettled by RA and only three new towns 
were completed before Congress squeezed off the funds and 
ended the programs. The marketplace remained solidly in con- 
trol of people’s settlement decisions, combined with custom, 
and fear, and ignorance, and love of home. Government policy 
failed in its first explicit effort— apart from the manpower and 
industrial mobilization of World War I— to influence consciously 
where Americans would live and work. 

Then came another war, four years in which social policy was 
suddenly quite potent in influencing patterns of settlement. At 
its end, so most people thought, population distribution was 
de-controlled along with prices and wages. Both New Deal 
utopian communities and wartime boom towns built by govern- 
ment contracts and training camps were at an end by 1945. 
People were free again to settle where they wished, answering 
to the signals of the market, or, like the stubborn sharecroppers 
and mountain people who loved the old home grounds, to 
ignore those signals and tough it out. But of course the govern- 
ment did not go back to its pre-depression passivity in the area 
of human settlement. Its public works projects, its military in- 
stallations, its aid to road building and airways, all influenced 
where the country would "grow” after 1945. And as a result of 
the New Deal, some influence in these matters was exerted by 
unemployment insurance and "welfare payments, which by 
deliberate policy were allowed to vary from state to state, 
by the public housing program, by agricultural policy— one could 
go on. But these influences, admittedly, remained minor in the 
total set of factors converging on citizens’ locational decisions. 
Probably at mid-century the movies were a more potent in- 
fluence, depicting the glories of the far west or the glitter of New 
York. With federal growth policies minor and without the 
slightest rationality, the nation entered the Cold War. 

And of course the coifntry grew without plan in the post- 
World War II era, as it always had. Little by little the federal 
government’s acquiescence in unplanned national growth. 
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shaken off in the 1930s and war years and then restored, began 
to erode again. The pains of growing erratically in the 1950s 
first roused officials in the field of urban housing. The urban re- 
newal program begun under the Housing Act of 1949 proved 
unexpectedly disruptive of urban residential patterns. As some 
pointed out, it was a Negro Removal Act, displacing lower-class 
(chiefly black) populations to make room for freeways or office 
space. One response was Title VII of the Housing Act of 1954, 
which set up matching grants to stimulate local planning agen- 
cies. It was an idea which even conservative Senator Taft found 
reasonable. Planning was apparently needed in urban develop- 
ment; the feds, who were a minor but visible part of the dy- 
namics of urban change, would try to get local government to 
do its traditional planning job more effectively. From Washing- 
ton came the urging, Let’s you and him plan your urban growth. 

This idea proved so compelling that it was adopted in other 
areas. In 1961 Congress required area-wide planning as a condi- 
tion for housing grants; in 1962 it required “a continuous 
comprehensive transportation planning process carried on co- 
operatively by state and local communities” before highway 
grants would be made; in 1964 came down the requirement for 
comprehensive planned development of the entire urban area” 
for grants in urban mass transportation; in 1965 a housing and 
urban development act demanded planning in connection with 
water ancl sewer grants; in 1966 the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act specified that all applications for 
ederal funds to build airports, hospitals, libraries, and water 
projects be submitted first to an area-wide planning agency for 
review. 1 hese citations do not exhaust the examples. By 1973, 
some S230 million had been spent on development planning 
under the 1954 Housing Act "TOl” program alone. It was an 
asionis ling surge in planning activity, all caused by federal ap- 
propriations made in the hope that growth could be controlled 
) ^ governments and jurisdictions. The New Deal had tried 
the growth control, through local planning, when 

j . ‘ . stimulated planning agencies in every state. But 
till) grants and technical aid had implanted nothing like 
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the flourishing apparatus of local planning groups and agencies 
built by federal policy from 1954 to the end of the 1960s. 

If tire word “planning” meant anything, surely the federally 
inspired revolution in local planning would bring an acceptable 
degree of control, preventing major blemishes of congestion, 
over-burdened public services, and other costs of unplanned 
growth. This was the intention. The most immediate tangible 
result of a planning boom was, of course, a lot of new govern- 
ment jobs. Planners were hired by local governments which had 
never employed them, fifty-five planning consultant firms sprang 
up by one count taken in 1972, and the number of graduate 
schools in urban and regional planning jumped from twelve 
in 1954 to forty-two in 1972. Louis Loewenstein and Dorn Mc- 
Grath made these estimates in 1973, and added that the numeri- 
cal strengdt of the urban planning profession had been boosted 
by the twenty years of tangible federal encouragement from 249 
to 6200 members.2^ This book would run to several times its 
length if we turned aside to trace the fascinating story of the 
failure of local planning to bring reasonable social control of 
growth. Failure is perhaps too harsh a word. But the whole 
effort looked inadequate to any urban resident of the 1960s, hav- 
ing survived rising rates of crime; falling tax yields in the center 
city; spiralling governmental budgets in which the most uncon- 
trollable item was often welfare payments; the intensification of 
racial segregation and conflict; and riots, beginning in 1964 
in Harlem, and raging each summer until a crescendo in 1968 
forced out the tanks and national guard to defend the very 
capital. 

These disorders were often laid primarily to race. This was 
the official conclusion of the presidential commission set up to 
investigate the riots, and no constructive approach to urban 
problems can be made without acknowledging the cogency of 
this view. But a broader perspective also broke through. Federal 
urban programs in all their dazzling variety, plus local planning 
staffs and boards, had not added up to a coherent, effective 
strategy. The social costs of metropolitanization were painfully 
high, and no public authority had perceived them, mitigated 
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them with acceptable success. Lacking an urban growth policy, 
the national government had made the problem worse with one 
hand while failing to make it better with the other. And grants 
for city, metropolitan and regional planning did not bring plan- 
ning, just more planners. 

Who would call for a national urban growth policy? One 
might well guess Robert Weaver, or Mayor Daley, or perhaps 
Adam Clayton Powell. Ironically, the call came from Lyndon 
Johnson’s secretary of agriculture, Orville Freeman, from the 
open spaces of Minnesota. Few were as well placed as Freeman 
to hear the complaints of rural America. For example, the con- 
cern that one-half of America’s counties were losing population 
in the 1960s. This migration to urban areas was not good for 
business in small towns, it diminished the influence of the 
family farm, it filled the cities with poorly adjusted people. 
Freeman persuaded five other Cabinet officers to host a confer- 
ence in December 1967 called “National Growth and Its Dis- 
tribution: A Symposium on Communities of Tomorrow.” As 
Freeman explained for his co-sponsors: “We had to agree that 
the country had never really addressed itself to the question” 
of whether federal policies should depopulate rural areas and 
expand the metropolis— and this was the net effect of federal 
policy that touched population distribution. The conference 
aired a set of interlocking complaints. Federal development 
policies were charged with fragmentation and cross-purposes; 
rural and urban America were considered separate policy areas, 
a t tough they were indissolubly linked; the current thrust of 
national population growth and settlement carried with it un- 
expected and intolerable social costs that seemed avoidable. “We 
^ *^^^‘onal urban policy,” said the Mayor of Minneapolis; 

e need a national migration policy,” said a HUD official. 
^ n there m an auditorium of the Department of State, with 

^“‘''"^'J^cretaries within hearing, Phil Hauser of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago said: 


come to extend the concept of planning, in a re- 
e aura roin local, to metropolitan, regional and even 
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n.ition.il plaiuiiii;;, Thi* Utoulil lie tc>;4t»i(.-<l .n a rcipccialilc con- 
ccjit in UOih cnitnry Anicjitaii livili/aiion, Ainl planniit}; means 
noihinj; nunc lhan rational clctivion inakitif; to achieve the ilcsitcil 
goak.-i 


Freeman Itatl ap[)aiently wished jnsi such ideas lo be e\j>resscd, 
as foreign as tlies were to titc usual business of ilic Depariinent 
of Agriculture, or to Great Scaciety circles in general, lie had 
said in an earlier speech in January lDu7: ".An unplanned policy 
of exporting rural problems to the city has drawn urban 
America into the rural crisis. . . . We lack any accepted na- 
tional goal in rural-urban balance."-^ 

This would be a persistent theme from Freeman's conference 
forward, the absence of :i national growth policy. It ssould crop 
up irresistibly on Capitol Hill, in the White House, in scholarly 
journals. Four months after the State Department conference 
tiiesc notes were struck again, as the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations publisiied ii.s report. Urban and 
Rural America: Policies for Future Growth (lUGS). The report 
was cautiously and respectfully critical of tire absence of over-all 
policy affective urban growth. How this policy might be formu- 
lated and what it might look like were matters the commission 
avoided, but it did speculate that industrial location might 
properly be influenced by federal incentives (not disincentives). 
The report also ran up for a trial the idea that local land-use 
patterns might be matters affected by the national interest. In 
this same year, 1968, both party conventions mentioned growth 
policy in their platforms, and the National Governors Confer- 
ence went on record in support of the idea, as did a Republican 
task force headed by Rep. George Bush. 

Still the national growth policy idea found no powerful .spon- 
sor in the time remaining to the Johnson regime. The President 
was exhausted and irritable, his dying government not a hospi- 
table place for dreams of yet another federal mission in social 
control. The prevailing view of the Great Society, among voters 
and analysts from the universities, was that it had m fact taken on 
too much. The early calls for an urban growth policy did not 
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ignite an immediate response. The National Commission on 
Urban Problems chaired by Senator Paul Douglas issued a re- 
port in 1969 called Building the American City. It listed the 
cities problems, but failed to close with the incoherence of 
federal policy. Students of the issue might well have feared that 
the talk of urban or national growth policy had been stillborn. 
Time would prove them wrong. The 1960s had prepared many 
minds for the idea of national growth policy. Some liberals who 
picked up the idea, like Senator Fred Harris of Oklahoma who 
called for NGP in a May 1968 speech, were on their way off the 
national stage. Others, like Hubert Humphrey and Vance 
Hartke would encourage their staffs to nourish the idea on Capi- 
tal Hill. And one liberal, Daniel P. Moynihan, would carry the 
NGP idea directly into the White House in 1969. 


mnn ^is vice president from Texas had not run in 

as men who would take this country toward Planning. Nor 
Id the country appear to want any such thing. But had this been 
ne o their contributions? Right-wing enthusiasts, alert to sub- 
Sion uring the Kennedy-Johnson years, have alleged a creep 
oward socialism under these-and earlier-liberals. The issue 
y e ooked at another way, although it rarely is. Anti- 
interesting case that the 1961-69 years 
menr^irrl^^- ° creeping Planning. Not only were more govern- 
had hp5 the old New Dealish things, but there 

the -irernf'^" of the manpower field and 

urban ^tion control. There was also talk of a national 

ciouslv^ii-' ^ policy, and whatever that was, it sounded suspi- 
'Veren't on local rights in land-use decisions, 

wasn't that Planni controlled from Washington; and 

Planner would have been to consult a real 
dline found in a country so devoted to mud- 

g 1 m the pragmatic ways of the post-New Deal broker 
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it.Kc. Rexfot<i 'rii^wcU. {or cv,imji!c, lotiiti c.iuly li.tvc ic.ii^iutctl 
a frif^lucnal .iJuM’I.«iincr that «!sc cvuliUum iow.ud I'bmiiiig 
umicr the tw» jiroi«Ict»t» of the I9tihv fiad heett mtiior in* 

deed. If extended to dicir Io>;tc.d coiicltisioJ»'>, the prola-* in the 
;irc.ii> of {vupidaiioit jxjlicy jiui n.«tioJ!.d j;io'.vth polity diil le.itl in 
i!ie end to clfcctivc n.ition.d tontiol of jK)pni.itton -ji/c and iliv 
tribntiun. 'I’hoc were indit|«:n>.djlc in any t’lainicfi unial ortkr; 
they were alto only thcotctit.d cxicntiont td tntiddled hegnn 
ningt. Judging by the tcni[K> of thanj;e iti the j>olitii.d economy 
from IDbl to lUuD, antidMannci> aitd their distant y;ramlchildren 
Were safe in the c.xcrcise of their individual rijjhts. Population 
growth in the United States was not under the control of federal 
ofliciah, whose family planning ac^^vitie^ were miniscule and 
who could not even adeejuately jKsliee our borders against illegal 
iinmigraiiott. 'I licrc were no mechanisms for national or even 
urban grosvth policy, no coivsensus that it was legitimate to dis- 
cuss the idea. If these were the foundations of Planning, they 


were puny enough when Johnson left for the Petlcriiales. 

Certainly the government busied itself with macroeconomic 
nianipulaiions of varying degrees of clfcctivcness, w;is deeply m- 
volved in trrinSi>ortation, energy, communications, natura re- 
source use, education, public Itcaltli, research, even the arts. 
None of these areas endured less governmertt involvement nr 
19f)9 than in 19G1, many of them saw more. But iit no area was 
there anything like the coordination of effort, forecasting, ex- 
plicit goals, and social reporting rctjnired to justi y t le 
"Planning." .Anti-Planners could take heart. The goveunmen 
big and busy, but was not in control. It was as bum mg -is eve , 
as ineffective at restraining individuals from monopo 
merce, or stripmining, or selling heroin -in- 

having big families than it had ever been. I he old 
with its kmiliar melange of agencies so sensitive to 
groups was still comfortably in place. 

With a bit of effort one may imagine ^ ^ \ . 

foregoing lines between white-haired Rc.xford Tu^vdl m 
Sanfa Barbara office and some vvoiTied 

sent by his Birch Society chapter to incpiirc about prospects 
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for further collectivism. One cannot imagine either of them con- 
vinced. The individualist knows in his bones that collectivist 


tendencies never seem to tend back the other way. And Tugwell 
or any other thoughtful observer of American society would 
know that the trends we have been following ride upon deep 
social currents that must run stronger with every decade. The 
planning ethos penetrates everywhere in contemporary America 
where large institutions are found. The managerial temperament 
with its instinct for order, predictability, rationalization, sys- 
temic thinking, these are well nourished in modern America. On 


an ever broader front they work against the loose, haphazard, 
personalized, traditional ways of a civilization shaped by the 
ontier. Each generation seems to appreciate security more than 
a venture and daring; interdependence gains against indepen- 
ence, collective habits against individualistic ones; routine 
against caprice. There have been setbacks for rationality and 
social control, many chastening blunders. Popular stump-speakers 
sti warn that men cannot understand the world or control 
e uture, and their evidence is ample and persuasive. Still the 
managerial impulse flourishes, and meddling expands with the 
technological capacity to meddle. The Planners of the 1930s 
ino-^ been envious of the data-gathering and data-process- 

nrf Pi" technology of the 1960s and 1970s. There was 

nin America in the 1960s, but there was more plan- 

the ^yer. This social evolution is obvious, and disquiets 

Dl-inm'n individualist, who sees in the expansion of 

ministr- 1 ^' in corporations or universities or hospital ad- 

government, the portent of Planning, 
one pvnifT*" brushed the edge of another book entirely, 

modern^T-,^*"^ interface between planning and cultural 
where the/"" ‘'^"‘^^'^^rate upon the political economy, 

social rn , 1 ** enough. If deep tides ran toward 

-kncL h ,o» u “"W -he liberal pteri- 

elEective * have produced so little advance toward more 

"ing idea '.ere 

re vigorous than we have yet sketched. Ex- 
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pansioiii of social inicrvemion to touch jx)j)ulauou si/c ami 
distribution, and to shape the labor force to the labor market, 
these are at least some of the components of Plaimin^, Imt much 
more would be reciuired. The government's organi/ational ca- 
pacity to pursue this broader agenda of goals is as crucial to 
Planning as the goals themselves. And here, too, there were 
important experiments and innovations in the liberal era. These 
were not undertaken to prepare for Planning. They made sense 
as incremental steps toward more effective government. Hut had 
Planning been the distant objective, these steps would be requi- 
sites. I refer here to the PPBS e.xperiment launched by McN’a- 
mara and Johnson, the social reporting movement, anil Johnson's 
late interest in executive branch reorganization. 

Visitors to the White House receive a powerful impression of 
order, competence, and authority. .-Mert |X)licemcn patrol every 
bush and sidesvalk. Marine guards open doors, the visitor to the 
West Wing encounters attractive, poised people in spacious 
offices, muted telephone rings, an air of controlled, purposeful 
activity without a ir.acc of frenzy. The closer to the Oval Office, 
the more pronounced the air of authority and control. It is all 
profoundly misleading. The White House is in complete control 
of its visitors, but of almost nothing else. Every president in re- 
cent years has recognized the institutional weakness of this "most 
powerful office on earth," particularly in domestic affairs. Even 
Eisenhower learned this, though he had little in the domestic 
area that lie wanted to do. The Presidency has been strengthened 
by stages, in ways formal and informal, and every reform to give 
the Chief Executive enhanced managerial capacities has been 
outrun by the increasing size of the governmental enterprise and 
the complexity of its tasks. From the White House perspective, 
the problem has not been how to control the country, but how to 
control the bureaucracy. Managing the country seems forever 
delayed by the unsuccessful efforts to deal with the latter. As one 
senior 'White House aide told Thomas Cronin; "The Wliite 
House stands precariously atop ... a bottom-heavy administra- 
tive system, consisting of departments and agencies equipp^j 
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with research, clientele and historical baggage that continually 
threatens to outtliink and outrun the tenuous political manage- 
ment capabilities of the White House. ”2^ 

As we have seen in earlier pages, presidents have turned for 
remedy to three main tactics; reorganization to group agencies 
along functional lines for improved accountability; more White 
House staff; and the BOB program review for control of agency 
and department activities. Lyndon Johnson discovered a fourth, 
PPBS. All of these were actively explored in the 1960s. 

For years it had been recognized that the budget, not just the 
ocument but the process, was the president’s primary means of 
controlling the executive branch. The primitive view of first 
BOB director Charles Dawes, that “BOB ... is concerned with 
no question of policy, save that of economy and efficiency," had 
not lasted through the 1930s.28 Roosevelt instituted BOB clear- 
ance o agency requests for legislation in an effort to bend the 
ureauCTacies to the President’s program. This review gretv in 
smoothness during the 1940s and 1950s, but 
^ n^^my shortcomings as a policy instrument. The President’s 
to m^euver was tightly limited by the yearly requests for 
agencies sent up the line. It was the 
comnM mcrementalism, each year’s budget being 

from ti 1 bits and pieces of agency requests emerging 

shahdv r " appropriation with a 

locked in The President found himself 

cult. All the'Rnrf a major way was enormously diffi- 

to catch f bim was to trim the total and try 

of indivifli'i-,!*^^ '^t^onsistencies. "Negative and piecemeal review 

"P -gencL to the Chief 

integrated n ^ words of a recent study, “cannot produce an 
Tho“thrr'"“““ “ •"= ■■■"■= i- “ required.- 

vide the Pr ’ hope that the BOB may one day pro- 

required to brelkMee^ long-range policy planning that he 
such as BOR rf jncrementalism, could cite little signs 

ments and agencTeT^e request that all depart- 

jections of nr,, ^ summer preview with five-year pro- 

gram goals. But such hopes were proved faint in 
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tlic IDGOs. 'I’iic agcijcy hatl all it coiiki do with trimming ticpart- 
rncm rajiiciis. And in any event monetary policy, taxation, 
crctlii [>olicy, anti debt management were outvide BOB reach, 
since it reviewed cxjicnditnrc only. 'I he budgetary procc-ss on 
the congressional sitie was. of course, chaos itself, ami by contrast 
budget making in the executive branch apjK’aretl marvelously 
rational. Tlie contrast helpexl to obscure the failure of BOB re- 
view to fdl the President's need for instruments of jsolicy control. 

The Department of Defense in the lOGOs was a good example 
of a bureaucracy out of control of its top management, including 
the President: it was also the site of an important remedial idea. 
Historically, the secretary of DOD was unable to control the 
military chiefs, and the center of his weakne-ss was the budgetary 
process. Instead of being an integrating policy instrument, tlte 
DOD budget was a bookkeeping ilcvice for dividing funds be- 
tween the three sersiccs. 'I he Rockefeller report of 1958 pointed 
out in a critical tone that DOD budget categories were purchase 
categories, not functional ones. 'Phe secretary did not start svilh 
national security objectives, devise strategy alternatives, estabhsh 
force requirements, and then allocate resources to b;istc func- 
tions. Instead he worked year by year from service retpiests, 
which contained much tluplication of effort. \ct every year tie 
Air Force seemed to get its -17 per cent of the defense lu get, 
the Navy its 29 per cent, the .Vrmy its 21 per cent. After the 
funds were allocated there was no performance measurement, so 
that next year’s budget was not likely to be alteret y some 


demonstrable failure. 

These arrangements made the secretary a mere referee at bud- 
get time, a role that Ford ^fo^or Company s Ro ert i ci aniara 
found intolerable when he came to DOD as secretary in the first 
Kennedy Cabinet. Charles Hitch of Rand Corporation, drawing 
upon the progress that had been made in systems analysis and 
operations research, gave McNamara a bu getary system t lai or 
the first time promised to centralize power effec ively m the 
secretary, and to break the annual lockstep of appropriation 
requests that were impossible to challenge. The Planning-Pro- 
g^Lming-Budgeting-System (PPBS) is admirably complicated. 
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possibly to justify the time expended in devising it by high- 
powered help like Charles Hitch. But its essentials are straight- 
forward enough, and one can grasp them easily upon reading 
Alain Enthoven and Wayne Smith’s lucid study. How Much Is 
Enough? (1971). PPBS starts with the whole, not with parts; it 
forces explicit statements of assumptions; it begins with stra- 
goals, sets up alternative plans for their realization, quan- 
tifies costs and benefits. It works to expand executive choice 
rather than limit it, as traditional budgeting had done. For the 
traditional procedure with its unexamined assumptions, lack of 
performance rating, and short-term outlook, PPBS aims to sub- 
stitute explicitness, objectivity, adequate data on all options, and 
a self-correcting tendency. Programs must be justified by hard 
ata, in light of alternate ways of achieving goals, and of costs 
direct and indirect. The main purpose of PPBS is to flush choices 
out m the open, to bring top management some escape from in- 
crementalism. 


McNamara’s success in controlling the military services 
roug r PPBS and the "whiz kids” on his planning staff is a 
^ ntroversial and complex subject, and one we can avoid. The 
mportant thing is that LBJ saw at once that PPBS promised to 
central authority against bureaucratic empires, and 
aeenc^^r^*^ surprised all Cabinet members and 

into Jfr announcement that PPBS would be put 

to ^“ougliout the government. The BOB was expected 

would Pn w the system, which Johnson claimed 

cision chn ^ ^ ^ President to identify national goals with pre- 
for from tw^^ ^imong alternate methods, assess costs and benefits 
allocate rec'r!! years ahead, measure performance, and re- 

have been ob"^^^" results. He did not say what must 

achieved undpr°?f’ ^ being satisfactorily 

meeting when he n ^ breakfast Cabinet 

tlicted fhat it wouirahm r ^ of PPBS, Johnson pre- 

payoffs, say of 1 M r P°l‘cyraakers to "establish the relative 
schools or pnu-^'- ^ dam in Florida, or improving . . • 

■eating syphilis.”''‘'> “in a fundamental sense," 
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wrote Charles Jacob, ''this w;ls an attempt to approacli compre- 
hensive planning."^* 

Johnson apparently meant business scith FPBS. At fust tlie 
BOH wanted to instiintc ilie complicated system in four or live 
departments, but in accotd with Jolmson’s usual expansive style 
they were soon pushing PI’HS on the twenty-one largest depart- 
nicnis and agencies. l.BJ sent around a memo in I'JGO repeating 
his order, and insisting that all agencies "eptestion objectives, 
evaluate progress, seek alternatives, and make the hard choices. 

He spoke on the subject again in the budget message of January 
1967: "Our most comprehensive clfort to improve the elfective- 
ncss of government programs," he claimed, '‘i.s taking place 
through the planning-piogramming-budgeting system. In the 
meantime, BOB tried to teach the system to skeptical department 
heads and their staffs. BOB guidelines, issued on July 18, 1967, 
reejuired a How of intriguing pa{>er: PMs (program memoranda), 
SSs (special studies), and PFPs (program and financial plans). 
Behind all the nomenclature was a serious attempt to develop a 
stream of reliable information so that managers could determine 
if measurable objectives were being achieved, and at what costs. 
Since government programs did not have to face the market test, 
they would nosv face the healthy discipline of PPBS. 

The old phrase “a noble experiment" comes to mind in con- 
nection with the McNamara-Johnson attempt to bring such 
systematic budgetary analysis to American government. Objec- 
tions arose like a cloud of bees. PPB pressed every objective 
toward quantification, but many benefits and even some costs 
cannot be quantified. The PPB analysis required a range of data 
which the government did not begin to have in most areas. Like 
everything else about the federal government, its data-gathering 
operations were scattered into so many independent bureaucra- 
tic nests that the total effort svas most inadequate. Twenty-one 
federal agencies had significant statistical programs, at a cost of 
5125 million annually. Johnson’s budget director convened a 
panel of experts in 1966 to report on federal data storage and 
access, and it stirred up a controversy by recommending a na- 
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tional data center. Reasonable people were concerned about the 
possibility of invasion of privacy implicit in a national data 
bank, and unreasonable people worried about 1984. Nothing 
came of this idea, and the condition of confusion in federal sta- 
tistics which had produced it was one of the factors that con- 
founded the PPBS experiment. 

Because PPBS potentially threatened existing programs and 
strengthened the hand of higher as against lotver management, 
it was resisted by those who preferred bureaucratic security to 
the delights of programmatic flexibility and choice. Edwin 
Harper of BOB undertook a study of PPBS’s progress in 1968, 
and found little real compliance. Agencies lacked personnel 
trained in systems analysis, and were either indifferent or hostile 
to the system itself. Where the agency head gave the system sup- 
port, as in HEW, OEO, and USDA, there was at least some tangi- 
ble effort to examine basic assumptions. But in Commerce, 
Justice, Department of Transportation, NASA, Post Office, and 
HUD, Harper found outright defiance of the letter and spirit of 
I^BS. He discovered little real impact in Interior, Labor, and 
t e Treasury. In sum the 1968 survey found policy analysis "not 
perfomed mucli differently than it was before the advent of 
PPB. BOB retreated in late 1968 from requiring the full ap- 
paratus of PMs, SSs, and PFPs, and the future of PPB was 
clouded when McNamara left for the World Bank and Johnson 
went home to Texas. 


WlV ^ ^ brief war against creeping incrementalism, in 

lam Gorham s phrase, and Johnson’s success with it ap- 
to about match his success in Vietnam. Cynics gathered 
ury BS with the judgment that it had been preposterous, 
r-it' ^ odd pleasure in the faltering performance of 
lona intelligence in its encounter with Washington reality. 

Ann'iv ■ r a biting essay entitled "Rescuing Policy 

_ j PPBS, ’ insisted that the system had produced 

cessfiu” paper at high cost, that not a single suc- 

ouires "Ivr could be documented, and that “it re- 

Dr(»<;pnt u ' perform cognitive operations that are beyond 

present human (or mechanical) capacities.’’35 
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Without tjiicstiou the TIMIS cxpcricutc li.ui been .mother 
humbling cpivotic in tlie hiNtory of the pl.mniug iiujUiUe. Tlic 
new s\5,tcm did not eliminate crosvj>ur|>0'e-v in lalcral progranii, 
at Icau not in thrte-and-a-Ii;df \c.un. did not provide top execu- 
tives with simple measures by which to sveed out unsuccessful 
activities. The bureaucracy, in that jieriod. survived quite intact 
and unchangeti; the fetieral biulgct for l‘Ji'>‘.> hsoktal little dilfer- 
cut than it had in HlGti. apart from si/c. Yet those who thougltt 
the matter closed by the inability of PPU-S to work a revolution 
or win over all hearts were mistaken. I lie tleath of PPBS w;is 
highly exaggeratt'd in several wavs. The system, despite acknowl- 
edged shortcomings, hatl its defemleis. In a Joint Lconomic 
Committee symposium on PPIiS in 1009. Jack Carlson of BOB 
argued that PPBS had raised the level of jrolicy analysis and 
clarified objectives throughout the fcxieral bureaucracy. Its total 
impact, he thought, hatl been entirely to the good. Some '19 
programs could be listed where the amount and allocation of re- 
sources had been affected by PPBS. presumably for the better. 
Other observers fell somewhere between this cautious optimism 
and Wildavsky’s corrosive doubts. Robert Haveman. a well-in- 
formed analvst on the Joint Economic Committee staff, reflected 
the difficulty of conclusively evaluating the Johnson administra- 
tion’s chief evaluation tool vvhen he wrote. 


Advocates of the PPB system argue that the progress Uiat die 
system has already made has been substantial. • ■ • 
die most endiusiastic admit that, for a^number of reasons, sub- 
stantial progress . . . has yet to be made.^'' 

. , , the side, PPBS had sufficient 

Arguments and evaluation to me c„rnn R 9 - r 

° rlie Nixon era. Some S2o profev 

momentum to carry over into me t • i 

»io„aU a. .Jrk doing PPB in 21 

when the new administration arrived, a . 

«0 million. And the system had begun '» ° ™I 

local governments. Perhaps 

“e«r^"and unconnollable budget. Perhaps the 
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administration, skeptical of Democratic governmental inven- 
tions that cost money, would kill PPBS. But something like it 
would surely rise again in the corridors of national government, 
unless one assumed that somehow the government would re- 
main the only large institution in America where resources were 
unhmited and top executives had no interest at all in bringing 
to bear upon the ancient incremental habits of national public 
expenditure the budgetary innovations arising out of corpora- 
tions and schools of public and business administration in the 
last generation. As Alice Rivlin of HEW wrote: 

I view PPBS as a commonsense approach to decision making. The 
terminology may well change-and probably should-but 1 fail to 
see how a Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare . ■ • can 
get along without planning ahead, evaluating the effectiveness of 
programs, analyzing alternatives carefully, and making decisions 
in an orderly way in the light of maximum information. It does 
not matter what he chooses to call it, but he badly needs the basic 
tools of PPBS.37 


e o not normally think of the Johnson presidency as a fertile 
Murce of more orderly and rational administrative behavior, 
at government spawned programs and agencies promiscu- 
us y, and left to its successor an administrative and legislative 
• ^ made Kennedy’s Washington seem a place of Greek 

imp ictty. Johnson, as one top White House aide told Thomas 
1 . .’ really a legislator; he was never very involved in 
tions keenly aware of administrative implica- 
? immense were the problems of managing modern 
reformer*^*'f Johnson was forced to become something of a 
executive 'l ‘“^/*^.'"‘"‘*‘-rative structure and capabilities of the 
The PPBS Seneral and the Presidency in particular, 

bureaucra a major stride toward control of the 

cy, an one whose lessons have yet to be fully drawn 
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out. This was not tiic ciul of JoIuisoii'm attack upon the ptohlein. 
He took up the reorgaui/atioii issue as had every Piesident in 
an unbroken succession back to H(K>ver. Some oinervers credit 
him ssith major achievements. 'I hey have in mind tlie creation 
of tile Department of Transportation and tlie Depat tmeiit of 
Housing and Urban Development. A dose look reveals hose fess* 
problems the creation of these new tiepartments solved, .\fajor 
transportation policies remained outside DOT control: the same 


was true of the responsibilities of MUD. ,Vnd their missions 
overlapped, to compound the untidiness. Johnson knew this, 
and hoped the secretaries would get together and coordinate. 

Here we have the familiar LB} pattern rejieated. There sva.s 
great activity, but a weak or non-e-vistent <>vcr-all strategy. In 


addition to DOT and HUD. Johnson made a curious proposal 
to join Commerce and Labor in one department (1967). In this 
he was garbling a sensible stalf proposal to establish a depart* 
rneni of economic development, blendit'g the two constituency- 
oriented departments into a mission-oriented unit. The way 
Johnson brought it out, the idea merely startled reporters. This, 
of course, was a separate achievement to him. But the lack of 
guiding principles in his rcorgani/ation 

home to someone in the White House, if not ^ov^rnmen t 
in 1966 Johnson appointed the Task korce on Government 
Organization, with Ben Hei.tcn.an as ctonua. 

Its June 1967 report (which Jnh'''0' l,rownlowvvoulcI 

hem^ which arc by now familiar. 1^“ J” programs,” the 

nave found much in it to approve, t A\'ashington and in 

"pori lound, "reniain badly 

b - field. . . . The Preidcu 

chinery ... to anticipate . • • ^ „ .j-jjjs could have been 

• • • to plan ahead ... to have been inserted into 

dravvn from the 1937 report, coul President 

It Without incongruity. The Ta* ' gncies which they never 

3nd his Cabinet officers “presi c are frustrated h • 

own and only rarely oomma>« Congress, interest grouns^ 

bureau chiefs, the career civd P - 
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And in language uncannily like that of 1937: “The President 
needs brainpower loyal to him, in touch with his broad perspec- 
tive and particular needs, yet free from day to day operations 
with time to think and to plan.”39 
^ After these discoveries the Heineman group’s recommenda- 
tions were to some extent predictable. They took up some of 
the unfinished tasks of the Planning movement of the 1930s. 
There should be set up an institutional point where policy 
could be formulated— an office for program development, in the 
White House. And another institutional place where policy 
could be coordinated— an office of program coordination. In a 
sense it was the old NRPB, but split into halves. For rationaliza- 
tion of the government’s incredibly fragmented operations out- 
si e Washington, they suggested a field force in ten regions to 
reso ve inter-agency disputes and monitor social programs. This 
revived another idea from the 1930s, when NEC had put a field 
force into each state. 


1 er t le Heineman group was rushed, or it picked up presi- 
signals warning it not to become too engaged with the 
ject. t did not take the obvious step, after its description of 
arH problems, and propose a sweeping department 

. by function, although an unclouded 

mind would have moved in that direction. 

farintr"p°'i report in the tense summer of 1967, 

his months of political punishment that would lead to 

It is not**T March 1968 not to seek a second term, 

nestionc 17 .^ ^ "’ould have pushed the Heineman sug- 

questions event, as his interest in organizational 

the end ofT' ^•'’en the exceptional circumstances of 

ciirectlv Bur "«^hing came out of it, at least not 

next certainly in the air when the 

ttp a new coniiTr”'*^ ^ bipartisan bill to set 

months later xt^ ‘‘eorganization passed the Senate. Six 

Ash in search of *^t>ton would send business executive Roy 
with the tools of elusive goal of providing the President 

modern management. 
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Now we may see at how many places tl>e Planning instinct was 
at work in the I9Cfls, probing the weaknesses of a reactive politi- 
cal economy, reaching for the levers of adequate social control. 
Two liberal presidents spent most of their time either with the 
heady maneuvers of diplomacy and war, or in piling np more 
government programs upon the defective structure they in- 
herited. Yet certain initiativc-s emerged tliat pointed toward a 
new system, some with the assist of presidential leadership, some 
w'ithout. The government etiged toward ventining an explicit 
population Policy, and when it came it would be anti-nata ist, 
unlike the hitlden policies of years past. 1 here was talk of the 
need for urban growth Policy, even national growth Policy, to 
replace the tatterdemalion and hidden policies wliich 
acknowledged. Johnson frightened the bureaucracy wit i , 
and was apparently attracted to reorganization. Some connec- 
tion may be seen in all of these activities, each a dillerent aspect 
of the instinct to locate the sources of the ineptitude o socia 
policy in the American post-New Deal system, and to J 

One expression of this instinct was the criticism o t le ac ' o 
adequate social data. Economic information the goveinnient va 
in abundance. Major improvements were needed in t iis area, or 
public authorities both collected too much economic ata an 
not always the right kind. Students of federal economic sta istics 
know how many changes are required before decision-makers 
will have reliable and current information when they need it. 
People who were shocked in 1974 to learn that the government 
had to rely upon the oil companies to tell them of the condition 
of national petroleum supplies had not studied the government s 
statistical operations. But at least the gatheiing o economic 
data was well established, taken seriously, and improving. In the 
1960s the mucli greater inadequacy of non-econonaic information 
came to the attention ot some puun w. 

their responses were constructive. 
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Early in the Kennedy administration, Wilbur Cohen in HEW 
began to publish mouthy Indicators and annual Trends, com- 
pilations of social statistics designed to complement the eco- 
nomic data generated and published for years by the Treasury, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, and other departments, and in 
the President’s annual Economic Report since 1947. These 
HEW documents raised no general excitement, but they were a 
heartening sign to the group of scholars interested in social 
reporting. Sensing an opportunity, they pressed the Johnson 
administration to do more. In January 1966, the National Com- 
noission on Technology, Automation and Economic Progress 
reported, and urged a national system of social accounts to help 
measure the side-effects of growth. And just a year earlier a 
highly placed aide to both Kennedy and Johnson, Richard 
Goodwin, had signalled the administration’s interest in more 
sophisticated ways of measuring and directing governmental 
activity when he said: “The Great Society is concerned not with 
ow much, but how good— not with the quantity of our goods 
out the quality of our lives.’’-**’ 


1966, Johnson directed the secretary of HEW to 
eve op the necessary social statistics and indicators to supple- 
ment those prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
ouncd of Economic Advisors.’’^ John Gardner turned to the 
mversuies, where social indicators and accounting had many 
3 panel chaired by Columbia’s Daniel 
lilfp ^ Rivlin of Brookings and HEW, with members 
St-,fP Harvard and Bertram Gross of Wayne 

esneriili lt)ng pressed for social accounting. An 

Movn'l ^ member, as it turned out, was Daniel P. 

ducerl ° ^t-''‘ird and the Department of Labor. They pro- 

whicli p 101-page document. Toward a Social Report, 

ilh ■“ j-'’"”" "" 

tained evni ^ came to office, January 1969. It con- 

in the f^bapters reporting on the national condition 

'ionmen Physical en- 

ing. science poverty, public order and safety, learn- 

B. science and art. participation, and alienation. 
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Social reporting was now a sizable movement, hoping to move 
on into the next administration. The idea of social reporting 
had much to recommend it. The government, after all, had 
been collecting social statistics for years. Everybody knew of the 
FBI crime statistics, which were (erroneously) thought to tell us 
a great deal. Social statistics were as old as Herbert Spencer. 
But they had always been the stepchildren of the federal govern- 
ment’s data gathering efforts. Only once had the government’s 
ignorance of non-economic trends been addressed in a major 
way, and that was in the historic study completed by the 
Hoover-appointed Committee on Social Trends, and published 
as Recent Social Trends in the United States (1933, 2 vols.). 
The study was a brilliant but isolated effort. 


At the end of the Johnson era the government knew a lot 
about the production of goods and services, chieffy because of 
the machinery set up under the 1946 Employment Act. The 
national income and product accounts were known to be an- 
nually rising; people should therefore have been happy. They 
were not happy; some even rioted. Apparently the nation was 
not doing so well in areas not measured by the usual economic 
indicators. We knew the size of the GNP, but could not dis- 


tinguish between the purchase of a gun or a viola; we knew how 
many people were alive, but could not measure their physical 
vigor or mental health; we had no reliable measures of the 
purity of the nation’s air; we could not record or analyze unre- 
ported crimes against personal security, cou not re la Y esti- 
mate the condi Jon of the arts. Government programs cou d be 
measured by inputs, by dollars spent or socia wor 'ers ep o^ed 
or trees planted; but outputs in terms of satisfactions to ,be 
public were an uncharted area, and second-o er effects 

routinely escaped search or detection. 

The advocates of better social data knew the 
volved in measuring the non-economic aspec s ° ’ ’'&e 

encouraged by the great advances made m the g g and 

alysis of economic data since the primitive ® ^ 

1930s. What seemed needed was an 

ing ground for social scientists like the Economic Reports, 
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been for economists. No individual agency, such as HEW, could 
be expected to produce statistics which would be used, among 
other things, to evaluate its own programs. In 1967 Senator 
Walter F. Mondale, a liberal, took the logical step and intro- 
duced a bill to establish the Council of Social Advisors, require 
of it an annual social report, and establish the Joint Committee 
on the Social Report to receive it in Congress. Mondale was 
picking up the debate of 1946 where it had left off, reaching 
for one of the goals that planners of that era had failed by 
such a wide margin to achieve. 

Hearings on Mondale’s bill in late 1968-early 1969 found the 
social scientists of the nation enthusiastic for a chance to serve 


the country as had the economists. But friends of a social report 
could see problems ahead. The structures set up by the 1946 
act had nurtured loyalists who now suspected their rival. Senator 
William Proxmire, chairman of the Joint Economic Committee, 
testiRed at subsequent hearings on Mondale’s bill that a separate 
committee were unnecessary, that the current 
could readily broaden its charge. More formidable doubts 
vere raised in the ensuing discussion. Conservatives did not like 
le questioning of growth which seemed to be the hidden pur- 
pose of those who wanted "second order effects’’ and “the 
q a ity of life measured and then exposed to a restless world, 
cr, • ^ knew in their bones that any new agency for gathering 
unrL hotbed of liberal-radicals, "a center of 

T . issatisfaction under the guise of research,’’ as Melvin 

Eevm summarized these fears.-'s 

politically important, if intellectually 
of sociil reasonable reservations 

system statisticians about the actual design of a 

sive anrl analyze data which was so inherently elu- 

statistics Hk would the government gather social 

flagrant bh ^ counted bodies of “their” Vietnamese, with 
Biderman Jr t manipulate the public? As Albert 

liberals had a ^ discussion of social indicators, the 

vindicators” ^ *^*picion that they would become “social 

an t le conservatives an equally sensible suspicion 
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that they vfoiild iiuic.ui he "v>ci.>l indie toi^.” T hoc wetc iloubie 
lliai doervai rcii{)ect, tunsitlciing die nature o£ govcniiucnw. 
Any atiministr.uioii uould he [Huverfidly tciujital lu stille un- 
favorable inforniaiion. 

Still, on halantc. many lihetah were rlrawn tu the iilea. Ktt>- 
noniic data tcndctl to emourage tom|ilacenty, especially hy fail- 
ing to rcpoit the damage to the environment, to the poor, tu 
those daily who endured tivercrowding atid noise and social 
contempt without a means of being hcaid in protest. Perhaps 
a social rejmrt could adecpiately reflect these tjualiiies of Ameri- 
can life along with rising physical output, aiul thereby increase 
pressure for changed lifcwiyles, racial attitudes, and social priori- 
ties. But the new President in IDtiU 's‘as a conservative, head of 
a party that showed a resolute lack of interest in such changes. 
The future of social reporting looked at le.ist momentarily tin- 
promising. Yet the situation was not entirely so. Daniel .Moyni- 
han, social scientist and member of the panel that wrote Toward 
a Social Report, moved into the Nixon White House along with 
the delivery of the report in January- 


11 


I„ ,, . .,1, riot race, aud the other tumult 

In the preoccupation with war, nor, ; , 

of .ho I960,, „o o,.c .co,.u .o life 

memum of planning impulses in our -ci,:,,™ ,• , 

will recall that Roosevilt, in that earlier f’S time for 

planning and Planning, devoted some ‘“‘‘J o" 

cnouglL^as it turned out-to the ‘•emocratuat.on o ^^pol.ucal 

systei This was worth doing for its ’’NeirDr.",''"- 

larly urgent in view of the power w ' liberal p 

conferred upon the national ^ r'r 

menis of the 1960s also combine this msu P ‘ • tefom, 

with the accelerated impulse toward 

of the 1930s appeared again. The aef- 

ministrations, while pressing tovvar p P j j J’ 8'^oiith 

policy, manpower policy, incomes policy, social accou„,-„. 
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budgetary, and executive branch modernization, e S ^ 
toward political reforms designed to make the rerious 

ment more responsive to majorities. Kennedy expen e p 
political capital in the House Rules Committee re 
and narrowly won an enlargement of this ancient a 
majority rule. The struggle was more intense than 
patently expected, and it seems to have cooled 1 ^ 

for congressional reform. These people did not appre^ 
president’s interference in their internal affairs, howeve 
dalous they were. Kennedy turned to the Democratic par y. 
campaigned in November 1962 for liberals in Democratic 
maries, much as FDR had done in 1938. He intervene 
races, was successful in two. That was about FDRs sue 
twenty-four years earlier. David Broder, a close observer o 
tional politics, argues in his book The Party’s Over (19 ). 
Kennedy was headed toward an effort to realign the 
had endorsed the report of his commission on campaign ’ 
which recommended tax credits for small campaign 
tions. He sent a bill authorizing this reform to the Hi ■ 
favored greater centralization of his party’s fund 
distribution, a change that would permit the disciplining o £ 
islators who broke party ranks too frequently. He favor 
reapportionment of delegates to the presidential nominating con 
vention so as to shift power from party bosses to voters. A n 
these reforms worked in the same direction, toward a po 
of movement, a clearing away of obstructions to majority wi 
In this direction lay more ideologically coherent parties, ^ ^ 
tional party structure with greater authority to discipline electe 
officials, a reduction in the political advantages of lobbyists, o 
men. Southerners. Roosevelt, Kennedy, and Johnson were a 
cordially disliked in the South after their administrations were 
fully understood, a good sign that they had allied themselves 
with majoritarian political reforms. And of course the liberal 
presidents of die 1960s resumed the pressure for a stronger 
residency, expanding the White House staff, manipulating public 
opinion to bring pressure constantly to bear upon congressmen 
an ureaucrats, authorizing a more aggressive use of intelh 
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gcnce agencies in liic snuggle lo best ilteir [)oru» -il ’’ ' , 

Tliese were all natural objeclives fur liberal prcsnleni- w c • 
lived iltrough a generation of stalemate svbile sotia 
they ihoiight government could ameliorate were tontp 

themselves. „ ,,:aj.mv 

Political reform and the sirengihcning of t ie * 

would surely have been continued after Kennec y 
presidential nomination had gone to airy one o a in ^ 

possible liberals— Stevenson, Paul Douglas, Hump uey- . 
that position went to Lyndon Johnson, inajoi Italian 
reform lost the little momentum that Joint Kennec y ' 
it. The existing political arrangements had vsor ec aw . j 
for Lyndon Johnson, and he had little 

interest in laboring to change them, .vnd ol ,;,„rMicid 

mate broke up in l‘JG 1, and Johnson was too busy 
legislation through a suddenly receptive CongtcsS 
for reforms in campaign rmancing, noniimiting j-eturned 

giessional committees, party structure. The rircum- 

in 1966, since it had only been breached l>y ‘''•'Y”" aebacle. 
stances of the Kennedy assassination and the his war. He 

But by 1966 Johnson was cpiite the odd and 

threw out in his 1966 State of the Union a four- 

surprising proposal that president. It is still not 

year terra, coterminous with that of the impact it would 

clear how interested he was in the idea, ^voidd be to give 

have had. Johnson seemed to believe t w ^ politics, and that 

congressmen more time for policy anc carry his 

it would strengthen the President’s P° \Ttecl govern- 

It had a European sound decisive, less checH^ 
thought it might result in more ^ push 

ment— for better or worse. , 1 .^, liberal 

required a constitutional "‘"^supported* by John- 

There were many ^^rri lynched "Stripped two South- 

era, but they were jjouse caucus ^ ■ ^gge, 

son. .965 .1,0 ” •"PreS. ■“ .■.= I-hn.® 

r dX”S. u„prec«.en.a.> 
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liberals of 1964. The need to realign the parties, nationalize the 
party system, introduce some policy discipline in the congre 
sional delegations, all of this was beginning to be £e t ve^ 
widely in the political community, at least among those w 
were eager to mobilize national political power against soci ^ 
problems and privilege. But Lyndon Johnson did not focus t^^^ 
gathering pressure for such reforms, did not give it that vi a 
ideological definition. He was a good educator on race, an 
poverty. On these issues he made a contribution to sharpening 
the social vision of the liberal Left, the entire nation. But e 
simply had no real reservations about the systems through w ne 
his life had found fulfillment. In a revealing comment about us 
political philosophy, Johnson once said: 


I am a free man, an American, a U.S. Senator and a Democrat, m 
that order. I am also a liberal, a conservative, a Texan, a taxpayer, 
a rancher, a businessman, a consumer, a parent, a voter, and not as 
young as I used to be nor as old as I expect to be— and I am a 
these things in no fixed order.^a 


This was a political statement aimed at Texans, but it pretty 
well represents his life-long tendency, from which he venture 
only on the race issue. He would not intensify social conflict by 
clarifying the structural sources of privilege or of disadvantage, 
would not encourage thoughts or emotions which involved re- 
distribution of economic or political power. He spoke often ot 
justice, but it seemed to mean charity. He was a representative 
pro uct of the post-war era, a Broker State liberal who believe 
n economic growth and equal access to the feast of American 
1 e. In this sense he was perfectly justified in claiming to be an 
thp^? R°°seveltian liberalism; all of this had been a part of 
thP p ‘he 1930s. The other aspect of that tradition, 

Urn "’‘‘h its instinct for structural reforms and 

his r V advantages found little resonance in 

much dilT^^ l^'^’t^edy's Presidency was too brief to reveal liow 
And so ^ ""orld from the way Johnson saw it. 

years 1961-69 produced significant and often feverish 
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activity, but little real redircciioti. The liberal Left, increasingly 
frustrated with the existing political economy, drifted utieven y 
and unconsciously toward Planning. But it did not peiceise t us, 
or debate it. Conservatives fought rearguard battles 
they could, and remained utuler the false impres.sion t la 
election of a conservative President would leserse i le teiu e 
toward public intervention and an impel ial piesidency. 
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The year 1968 ivas a febrile time for Americans, with un 
settlement at the center and apocalypse at the edge. The politi 
cal system at the end of the year brought Richard Nixon, the 
old nemesis of liberalism, to the Presidency. The consequences 
for the faltering, much-criticized political economy promised to 
be substantial. The President-elect was associated with die 
middle-to-Right zone of his party’s opinion, with his sympathies 
running more Right than middle. He and those attracted to his 
candidacy had a long-standing grudge against the government 
t ey Mere about to control. It had been doing too much since 
t e 1930s. Nixon had held this view for years, and the nations 

experience Unrlpr fVifi I . Ititti ii 


s. Nixon had held this view for years, and the nations 
experience under the party that so narrowly defeated him it 
360 confirmed his instincts. For eight years after 1960 thf 
country had been fed on promises to end poverty, regain work 
ea ers ip, command space, eliminate ancient racial attitudes 
malfunctions of the capitalist system by governmen 
ii^-i there was riot, protest, and discord, much o 

it Vietnamese intervention, but much o 

and snr;^i° everywhere between liberal promis' 

make R; i ^*®®*'’-^^*'t^ment reached sufficient intensity t( 

in 1968 -1 nation’s leading presidential candidat 

m 1968 and George Wallace its third. 
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With Nixon’s election, conservatives had reason to anticipate 
an early retrenchment in federal activities at home— in particu- 
lar, less federal economic regulation and an end to Great Society 
programs that coddled those tvho had failed in life. 

This was a common analysis toward the end of 1968. It ig- 
nored much that cut the other way. For one thing, Ricliard 
Nixon was by nature an activist. He assumed he ought to be 
doing something strenuous and backed by high purpose. Until 
1968 this predisposition had been satished merely by running 
for ever higher office, but once in the Presidency it might re- 
quire other outlets. And apart from Nixon’s personal inclina- 
tions, American society was caught in a set of social probleni'> 
that showed every sign of worsening in the 1970s. More demands 
would be made upon the national government, not fewer, re- 
gardless of what man or party claimed the Presidency. TJien 
there was the memory of John Kennedy, which every study of 
Nixon (perhaps especially Gary Wills’ Nixon Agonistcs) dis- 
closes as a shaping influence. There are reports that Nixon 
envied Kennedy his lofty rhetoric and his image of accomplisli- 
ment. Nixon’s speeches often carried phrases reminiscent of tlie 
Kennedy-Sorensen style, usually a toucli on the awkward side, 
and of course always haunted by a secondhand quality. Wills 
tells us that Woodrow Wilson was one of the presidents Nixon 
most admired. This was another man of lofty phrase and a de- 
finable social program. Tliey were straws in the wind, blowing 
toward a complex ntix of activism and the curtailment of gov- 
ernmental power. 

And there were institutional reasons to expect the next presi- 
dent after Lyndon Jolmson to gather power rather than dis- 
mantle it. We need only go back to John Kennedy. I-fc found 
the Permanent Government waiting for him in Eisenhower’s 
Washington. A central theme of his presidency had been the 
effort to control it. We are familiar by now willi this problem 
Nixon too was greeted by the Permanent Goveriinieni, a politi- 
cally neutral, temperamentally evasive, c.uitioiis l)urcaucrtcv 
sprawling beyond his sight and comprehension, ancli'ort'd' to 
organized constituencies and congr<fSsi<;na} committees and th ‘ 
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elderly chairmen. And Nixon suspected the Permanent 
ment also oE being largely Eastern-Jewish-liberal, a 
sisting material which was 90 per cent bureaucratic iner 
10 per cent (or more) leaning to the Left. This con 
require of him, as it had of FDR and all the 'whit^ 

office, the centralization of power into the circle o t re 


House. _ Nixon 

Given this mosaic of pressures and motivations, t re 
administration could not be what Republican loya ists c 
hoped. From the very first there would be contradictory 
patterns. We will remember that Nixon diminished tie ro 
OEO, and according to the U.S. Civil Rights gji. 

managed to send some invisible signal to all federa 
cies that the efforts to integrate blacks into white society 
now to be perfunctory. These currents were early remar e 
fulfilling the expectations of retrenched federal power. ^ ^ 

other hand, the President sent down to Congress in 
welfare reform measure so surprising in its benefits to t e p 
that both liberals and conservatives never managed to c an ^ 
their battle lines. Nixon was not at once repealing the 
Society, let alone the New Deal. In fact, he seemed to 
the federal government had domestic responsibilities it ha n ^ 
yet shouldered. This surprising tendency came to the sur a 
in connection with the population issue, inherited from t 
presidencies of Johnson, Kennedy, and Eisenhower. 

By the time Nixon came to the White House the “population 
problem was no longer a cause only for cranks. Alaim at ti 
growth patterns of global population had penetrated deep y 
into the ranks of those elites who ran America’s universities, 
foundations, international corporations, federal government 
During the 1960s, while liberal administrations tiptoed an inc 
or two fonvard toward an explicit policy on human numbers, 
the world population grew at an annual rate of about 75 mil 
ion, and the U.S. population even at its slowing rate of growm 
reached 195 million at the end of the decade. Environmentally 
sensitive people had come round to the belief that this expan- 
sion s lould now be opposed. There were not many of these 
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jK’ople in ihe Nixon catlio, l)ni hix adminisiration 'v.ix noi 
oui its own xuxpidon of unlimiicd popuiatton };towt i. if 
John D. Rockefeller, HI. of Repnl>lican worned alHUU 

global starvation and unrest, and there were conscis.tH'o citi 
zens associated with Nixon's success who rellectcd that nine » o 
the increase in population reptesentetl black b.diies w lo won i 
go on welfare, comniii crimes in tlie street, anil do oi icr t 
so characteristic of people whom the world did not rea y scci 

to need. ^ . 

Johnson's population committee had sketched .i g‘>a or 
cral izolicy— family planning services for all women w lo 
the resources to secure it for themselves. Nixon mig it per 
have left the matter there. The birth control lo^ > 
be feared: the Catholic lobby surely was. But Dame . oyi 
a liberal (and a Catholic) who had thought deep y a lo 
best and the worst in Kennedy-Johnson liberalrsin. 

President to go out in front on the issue. Hus i j,j 5 . 

July 1969 presidential message on population, t le i 
tory’. He asked Congress to create the comm.^.on 
group suggested, and asked that u be assigne jcipated 

lation projections and to estimate the nnpa ‘ 20 OO. 

100 million increase in the U.S. population >y ^ birth 

In the interim the President called for more for 

control methods” (he actually used those cc gy w be 

an expansion of federal family P'“""‘"^/'*''^!' ;onal population 
said that Nixon’s message established a n.i national 

Policy, i„ tact, when il .aide ■■«'« ’ "iceT.vi.hin 

goal the provision of adequate family p cannot afford 

the next five years for all those who want t unspoken pro- 

them.”‘ This was a major step away rom gov- 

natalist policy which had been the y^nd it 'vas of 

ernment since the beginnings of the ^f ^ basic source 

course a step toward national public con 

of social change. j jvjjxon would stand 

Later on, svhen the commission repoi us come 

on the other, the anti-government-interve course. 

to that, and the circumstances that pro 
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Fluctuations in Nixon policy were of course relatively 
owing to the conflicting pressures inside the administratioi^ t 
requirements of the swirling political universe, and the 
dent’s philosophic flexibility (shall we call it). Nothing 
Nixon’s first year so exemplified the administration s active pa 
sive style than the message on the New Federalism. The £ 
Federalism itself was at least doctrinally a recognizable offspring 
of traditional Republican conservatism. Liberalism, especia 
the Lyndon Johnson brand, had considerably altered the 
and structure of federalism. National objectives had been tir 
upon reluctant state/local governments with the sweet entic 
ment of money, at a rate that enlarged the size of local goyer 
ments but noticeably reduced their independence. Republican 
thought this one of the Great Society’s most pernicious achieve- 
ments. Nixon promised to reverse the flow of power througi 
revenue-sharing with few strings attached. , 

This was to be a central theme in his administration, ta c 
about a great deal, occasionally acted upon. The net effect o t ns 
thrust has yet to be fully appraised-although it is quite clear 
that less came of it than was promised. Plus ga change. But m 
September 1969, when Nixon announced the New Federalism, 
It was rightly regarded as the real beginning of the long-ex- 
pected Nixon campaign to shrink the influence of the Washing- 
ton-based government which he headed. When he repudiated 
t le overly centralized, over-bureaucratized” governmcnta 
structure built up since the 1930s, when he labeled the New 
em ism as a venture "in which power, funds and authority 
npn I increasingly to those governments closest to the 

Inni^ familiar notes which had been heard in t le 

g wars of opposition since the New Deal, 
he (rni ' was what Republicanism was all about. Yet as 

Fedenf- federal power with some sentences in the New 

There Nixon gathered authority with others, 

thintr-; rhetoric of Wilson-Kennedy liberalism, of great 

the threshold of a time when 

goals that^^* becomes possible— a time when we can choose 
a generation ago, would have seemed as unreachable 
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as the moon, and reach them.” And “we in America can afford 
to dream-but we have to put drive behind those dreams. . . . 
These reforms represent a New Federalism: a new humanism: a 
new realism. . . . They represent not an end, but a beginning 
Perhaps the President had not pondered how promises made y 
the nation’s chief executive, if not carried out by t le mayors 
and governors to whom he now sent bags of money, won e 
volve back upon himself. Or perhaps he was prepare to c o 
more from Washington than busy himself with supp ymg e 
sinews of social intervention to lesser politicians witi paro 
perspectives. In the speech there were the clear notes o t 
planner. The President asserted the national need to comman 
our own future by commanding the foices o ciange, 
offered a curious pledge to make “the first five years o a c n 
life ... a period of special and specific federal concern. ... 
We have mLe it our business to fill that void.” There was aho 
there in the early autumn of 1969, reference to a ^^dinated 
system of forward planning of needs and resources in the 

White House.- . 

Thus the New Federalism message gave notice ha the Nixon 

administration was feeling contradictory mipuls s. it would 

devolve power, it would also assume and ’ 

There was more in 1969 to keep Nixon-watchers off balance. 
1 nere was more ,.„nQprvative past and constituency 

How was one to square t Ajjjstance Plan, or the population 
of the man with t e Uy there would grow up the 

message of that ,^f",^ration departed from the nega- 

view that whenever ^mm intervention 

designed years before by hb * ' this had to be 

new ideas for government at tiie m 

laid Lo .he influence of DanklPamckMoyn^a". 

^ „ T>j:-,rnn had been attractea to tne articulate. 

For soine reaso ard. Some thought it was because it 

Serb rn r^alT remined a bit of the Kennedy era with 
pleased mm lo , . „ i,p„t Moynihan around as a sort of 

"“airT^ Kenn'iy^ he feared a, L^do”' 

Sred Shy. Wh..e.e, .he reason, Moynihan 
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the White House with the short-haired ad men from the 
Coast. And while the loyalists Nixon brought with 
finding their bearings inside the sprawling governtnent, oyn 
han the veteran, the liberal conservative, was putting toget e 
programs. The FAP was his idea, sold to a president 
without any ideas of his own on the welfare problem, 
Nixon was glad to take the initiative to keep the libera s o 
balance, especially with a program suggested years before } 
conservative economist Milton Friedman. FAP promised a c ea 
sweep of the old welfare system, and its cost was bearable to 
conservative president when he reflected that the money w 
now to be sent to the poor, not to nosy social welfare exper^ 
trained at big eastern universities and comfortable on t ei^ 
§20,000 a year. In that same year Moynihan managed the Pt^ 
dent’s July population message. He was undeniably the mos 
creative mind in the White House in those early months, an 
he was hatching initiatives in another area of far more sigm 
cance than FAP or a population commission. One year ^ ^ 
inauguration he had the words "national growth policy 
Nixon’s public mouth. 


The growth policy debate, as we know, was opened wher 
rville Freeman began to question the role of federal pohci 
^ distressing decline of rural America in tin 
s. s Freeman had quickly discovered, rural growth pro 
other end of urban growth problems, and ther< 
r, , ”'dten ed policy consequences were if anything more paid 
crowfHn 'k decades of rapid growth had brought over 

persoerr’ shortages, noise, crime. Translated into tlr 

the Ldr, how to find their way t< 

a stream^orn '^i. growth since the early 1940s had mean 

and trains dismounting from Greyhound buse 

ward toward tl.rcitTT- T' 

> limits, sending whites scattering befor 
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them into the suburbs. Anyone familiar with the history o u 
banization in America knows that our cities have perio ic y 
—and since the late nineteenth century, almost incessant y s 
gered under waves of rural and foreign immigrants. 
tories are a long story of crisis management, the e ort to ^ 
and transport masses of humans, carry away their wastes, 
their dead, jail their violent members, accommo ^ ^ 
racial and ethnic hostilities. Yet the urban pro ems 
1960s seemed more acute than earlier. Cities were recog 
a leading social problem. Much thought was evote 
subject, and in this way the urban disquiet became a s 
stone toward Planning. For wherever thought u 
at the urban crisis, they kept finding the federa gover 
an unwitting agent of the disorder. 

The trail of federal involvement led back to 

Thirty years of agricultural polky "" j^g“flow''of 40 million 
talized farm economy, and contributed to j 940 and 

people who chose urban over rural ^hite 

1970. While federal farm policy highway pro- 

and black people with ^lems by helping afflu- 

grams compounded urban economic pro 

ent whites move their bedrooms and t ^he auto, 

suburbs, and encouraged the cities wors federal tax 

Federal regulatory policy enervated t le rai subur- 

and mortgage insurance policy encour g apartment houses, 
ban residences and exploitative owners Everywhere one 

Federal housing policy shored up segreg , policies rein- 

cared to look in law and (.jgs that were crip- 

forced demographic and course, people might 

pling our large and middle-size ci (jping even without the 
well have done just what *^^^7 ^^'^^Grundy County with the 
impetus of federal policy— i-c., eav ^ six-hole Buick, and 

family, rent an apartment in hborhood in the suburbs, 

start figuring a move to a etter people began to 

But toward the end of the , _j to continue to reinforce 

question whether federal P° consequences, 
trends which brought such painful conseq 
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The 


Johnson administration addressed urban prob ems 
aggressively than its predecessors, producing what one o 
called “a blizzard of federal cash.”^ This left the issue ° 
confusion untouched. Johnson’s HUD Secretary Robert e 
was to say in 1967, at Freeman’s conference on growth, 
increasing concentration of population in our great me 
tan centers is a phenomenon being experienced in all o 
nations of the world. Whatever our feelings may be 
trend, there is no evidence available that it is reversible. 
statement expressed some ignorance of European growth po * 
(which we will examine in due course). It probably also re ec 
a black man’s wariness of the racial antagonisms that mig t 
moving beneath the surface of the growth policy issue. In 
event, the acquiescence he advocated would not long be om 
nant. The Great Society binge of legislation was substantia 
over by 1966, and in the last two years of Johnson s Prest en^^ 
the problem of “program indigestion” began to bother 
people who had bitten off so much. Freeman’s conference w ^ 
one such occasion, as was the 1968 report of the Advisory 
mittee on Intergovernmental Relations: “There has been n 
overall policy regarding the location of urban growth, tie 
committee said, and the government should devise “a conipte 
hensive, long-term policy for urban growth” to prevent conges- 
tion and diseconomies.® The report encouraged the growing 

dissatisfaction. 


It might be thought that the Nixon administration won 
take Weaver's view rather than that of the commission. Were 
t ey not conservatives, skeptical of the wisdom and potency o 
era intervention to channel social change? Certainly t la 
presumption was deep in the entrails of the Nixon people. But 
otner factors made the administration surprisingly receptive to 
-irr- lingering in the Washington air when they 

issiirl M- "°?"^'hing ought to be done about this growth 
Iil-irt- ^ ^ J^nn s natural constituency, rural depopulation an 
law '^ere almost another side of the 

on the d Such matters most emphatically belonge 

es o government. And many different meanings t' ul 
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after all be attached to the phrase, “^Ve need an urban growth 
policy.” To men like Vice President Agnew, who came up the 
successful trail of life through a string of real estate achentures, 
the need for an urban growth policy suggested federa inter 
vention to finance the building of new towns and cities out 
the tragically undeveloped countryside. In that light, one is 
surprised to find Agnew writing an introduction en orsiOo t 
1969 report of the ad hoc National Committee on 
Growth Polic)’ (a group of mayors and others intereste 
urban affairs), which recommended federal support or 
construction by private developers of 100 new towns an 
new cities by the year 2000. This was an urban growti j 
to bring excitement to many parts of the Nixon circl^ Tirhnn 
There was yet another ivay to understand the p rase ‘ 
Growth Policy. Pat Moynihan had concluded t lat socia . ^ 
must take a systems approach. Since been 

were interrelated, the basic error of the Gre „^rnptroDoli- 

the proliferation of 400 separate programs “Exery- 

tan areas, without a coordinating strategy or persp «master 

thing relates to everything,” he listed as , j policy 

propositions” of policymaking.® This model cities 

tow’ard the cities— both the direct policies high- 
er public housing, and the indirect po orderly instinct 

way program-must be meshed into 0 »O’. Order, issued on 

appealed to Nixon, and his first x Council under 

January 23, 1969, established Urban^Afei 
Moynihan with the mission to u President, prob- 

‘"iVhat we have never had is a policy, . positive as to 

ably in Moynihan’s words, o e „ see happen; what 

what the national government wou ^ administration 

it will encourage, what it will up the stray threads 

had without any hesitation deci ec to Johnson ad- 

o£ interest in growth policy in 

ministration and bring them into a subject is still 

What happened in the next sources of poli^ 

too close for us to broadening growth policy' dis- 

change, the cause and efrec 
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cussion. At this distance we may see that severa s 
vibrating when the issue of urban growth policy sur 
string was procedural: the other substantive. ^ ,-5 

Nixon’s message establishing the UAC and from i o 
interesting and sometvhat confusing published 
was intended tvas an urban policy to reduce t e 
cacophony of the 435 separate programs inherite^^ ,yould 
Moynihan liked to call Johnson’s “Great Barbecue. ^jj^peting 
require a policy coordinating mechanism above the co 
departments: hence the UAC. Such a marked 
provement might reduce glaring inconsistencies an c 
tions, might institutionalize a reasonable unity of gover 
purpose. If this procedural string were plucked some 
higher, it sang of the need for Policy: for a 
policy relating rural to urban development, and all m 
The logic of things soon led Nixon to this, as we shall see. 

Men who would link “separate’’ areas into a nationa 
are dangerously infected with the virus of Planning. _ ^g. 
is no Planning without goals. Whether talking of rura 
man, 1967), urban {Urban and Rural America 
January 23, 1969), or national growth policy (Nixon, ta 
the Union Address, 1970), the subject was growth policy- 
mesh urban policies into Policy, for example, was a proce 
and conceptual matter which would not necessarily m i 
answer to the problem of “unbalanced” growth. And all 
flap was after all about "unbalanced” or painful gtowt^i’ ” 
growth itself, which of course all Americans admired. 
substance implicit in the phrtise national growth policy ^ 
population distribution— and redistribution. Played in a 
key. as with Agnew and the notion of new towns, this becam 
an inoffensive and thoroughly un-radical proposal to build mot 
louses for Americans in the tried and true manner, hiring cap' 
SO'ernment contract. Agnew certainly meant nothing 
T'ng'vell’s experimental communities of 
own«i government on force account, publicly 

""d. and infested with all sorts of collectivist ideas. Played 
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several octaves higher, NGP nicaiii the deliberate public con- 
trol of population distribution. It implied development in se- 
lected rural areas, and disincentives to discourage settlement in 
selected urban areas. Hard decisions lay along this path, and 
cautious jx)liticians could easily imagine the howls that would 
come from communities where NGP decreed that growth be dis- 
couraged, or the terrific lobbying pressure from communities 
desiring to be on the government's "growth encouraged list. 
The conflict would be greater than that over major defense con- 
tracts; indeed, would subsume it. Every instinct in the seasoned 
legislator worked to keep such policy impacts and decisions su - 
merged, fragmented, lest interest groups become more mo i ize 


and e.\cited than Uiey were already. 

Thus the issue Nixon picked up from the tag ent o i le 
liberal era had implications which might not have icen u y 
perceived in the White House in 1969. Urban growti 
led irresistibly toward national growth policy, an any 'in 
of growth policy implied a more explicit grapp mg wit i tie 
issue of where people were to live than had ever been dared. 
Moynihan liked to point out that the country a V ^ 
tional growth policy; it was the Highway Act of 1956. course 
it had others. Every time a fighter contract was awarded, or a 
part for a rocket, or a change in the import quota or sugar, t at 

was a growth policy. But such decisions were aP^ from 

1 ^ fhev mieht attract undue attention 

any larger context where tney nng* 

\ ° . i:,-:, vnp held dynamite for the ad- 

and controversy. An explicit J ^ 

I , fishion and defend it. It threatened all 

ministration that must tasniou 

,, r r.rrf.mpnts bv wHich tlic CongTcss and execu- 

the comfortable arrangements oy 

Uv. agencies „.de 

contracts, transportation, welta , 66 lor 

change would rouse sleeping enemies. , 

In^a demonstration of remarkable bravery, the Nixon 
administration pressed ahead on the issue^ 

plied ideas and impetus. He was he mam busi- 

ness of the Nixon administration should be to lead the way from 
the scattered and multitudinous social programs of the liberal 
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era toward consolidated policies conceived an app le 
temic terms. “We are moving from program to. po 
government,” he wrote in 1970, and “the idea o P° ^ ^ 

from the recognition that the social system is just ti 
tern. ... In a system, everything relates ^becomes 

part is changed, all other parts are affected. It ^ one."^ 

necessary to think of the total effect, not just the partia 

A self-evident truth, but one honored in the breac •. 

ington. How was the new administration to observe i ' 
ban’s first idea had been the UAC, to coordinate a^^^^ 
policies. His second was to provide a place where soci 
could be gathered and analyzed, policy choices il ijjjc 

progress toward goals measured. Another hard-presse P 
official had rediscovered the merits of the dead NRPB. ^ 

A conversation or two with a receptive Richard 
Moynihan had midwived the National Goals Researc 
which the President announced in July 1969. It jl^an 

in the White House basement with a fuzzy mandate, oy 
later explained that the NGRS would undertake social rep^^^^ 
ing, and in a general way try to “learn how” to 
system as a whole. Director Leonard Garment understoo 
signment more modestly. The group would not set goals 
American nation, and would certainly not be involved in P 
ning, but would analyze alternatives and stimulate ^ ^ 
Nixon’s own statement upon establishing the NGRS-a sta 
luent that Moynihan perhaps wrote— directed it to engage 
forecasting, in monitoring social indicators, in measuring a 
ternative courses of government action, in integrating and su 
marizing the findings of social research. Nixon ordered a repot 
y Ju y 4, 1970 ^ and “annually thereafter, setting forth some o 

thLe chok°*'^’^io°^^'^ examining the consequences o 

to hf expansive, and in practice would turn ou 

cenial'' ™^^dled. Roosevelt would have found all of it con- 
larcintr^ ^ I’sGRSs suggested functions had to do with en 
F-vnn I Ri^ S^'ernment’s ability to plan in a number of ways- 
J might have appreciated the founding of the NGRS. 
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as the agency’s assignment had Johnsonian qualities of being 
grandiose, multiple, and poorly focussed. At the very least, four 
quite different planning functions were expected of one braiul 
new White House unit with no statutory authority: forecasting, 
social reporting, clarification of goals, analysis of jiolicy choices. 
Moynihan was right; nobody knew how to do Planning. He 
had convinced Nixon to plunge in. 

On July 4, 1970, the NGRS produced what proved its first 
and last report, Toward DaUniccd Growth. It was not free 
of the usual insipidity of government reports on controversial 
themes, presenting a meandering discussion of subjects such as 
Technology Assessment and consumerism and offering projec- 
tions in the areas of health, education, trade, and so on. Prog- 
ress toward goals was not closely measured, social reporting was 
not rigorously done, policy alternatives were not seriously ad- 
dressed, and judging from the intellectual life of the nation in 
subsequent months, not much discussion was stimulated. Mem- 
bers of the staff admitted, later and privately, to confusion as to 
their exact mission. “There never was any clear notion of what 
We were to do. Was it social indicators? Was it long-range fore- 
casting? Was it national planning? We were struggling to 
define our identity when time ran out.’’^' The “Germans” up- 
stairs, Haldeman and Ehrlichman, were apparently becoming 
uneasy about what might come out of the nest of social analysts 
m the basement. The NGRS never prepared another report. 

But Toward Balanced Growth, as its title indicates, took the 
growth policy issue seriously, and ventured an important step. 
R put the administration on record as a sponsor of NGP. The 
report considered that “trends toward megalopolis in some areas 
an under-population in others are reversible,” and strongly 
mted, insofar as a suffocating bureaucratic caution allowed 
strong hints to come through, that “a coordinated national 
strategy should be devised to achieve that reversal. Weaver 
stood contradicted. 


The fact is that while tlie federal government has no cohesive 
population policy, it is continually developing policies that have 
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secondary consequences for the migration and distribution of our 
population: 

. . . FHA and VA mortgage insurance, the interstate highway 
system, federal and state tax policies, state and local land use 
programs, all contributed to the massive suburbanization of the 
last 25 years. 

. . . Defense contract awards have accelerated the population 
boom in Southern California and along the Gulf Coast. 

. . . Agricultural research and support programs have accelerated 
depletion of the rural population. 

These policies make individually positive contributions to society, 
but their collective impact may not be desirable from the stand- 
point of distribution of population and economic opportunity.*® 

% 

i 

These words came from an official group in the very bowels 
of the White House, on Independence Day 1970. The timing 
was intended to be dramatic, but the appearance of a document 
with this thrust was no real surprise by the summer of 19/0. 
For Nixon had given the green light six months earlier. In his 
State of the Union Address of January 1970, he said: 

For the past thirty years our population has been growing and 
shifting. The result is exemplified in vast areas of rural America 
emptying out of people and of promise— a third of our counties 
lost population in the sixties. 

The violent and decayed central cities of our great metropolitan 
complexes are the most conspicuous area of failure in American 
life today. 

I propose that before these problems become insoluble, the 
nation develop a national growth policy.* 

In the future, government decisions as to where to build high- 
“‘‘■ports, acquire land, or sell land should be made 
'u I e clear objective of aiding a balanced growth for Amends* 

we seize our growtii as a challenge, we can make the 1970 s 
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an historic period when by conscious clioice we transformed our 

land into what we want it to becoinc.i^ 

It is difficult to tell how much more thought Nixon gave to 
growth policy after that speech. Moynihan himself became too 
busy with the struggle over FAP to bring forth the requested 
urban growth policy, although he was able to publish an article 
in the autumn of 1969 in which ten likely components were 
listed. There are some signs that the White House intended to 
go farther than speeches and hortatory reports. John Roy Price 
Moynihan’s replacement as the executive secretary of the UAC 
told a symposium in 1971 that a Cabinet committee had been 
set up in 1969 to study "whether or not there should be a na- 
tional population distribution policy.’’** He at least had pene- 
trated beneath the euphemisms. But he did not say what the 
committee had concluded. Some months after the NGRS’s 
Toward Balanced Growth, Congress took the initiative on the 
issue and required the establishment of an identiBable unit in 
the White House to prepare a report on urban growth. The 
administration was not alone in its interest in growth policy. 
Some observers suspected that, with Moynihan leaving the gov- 
ernment in late 1970, Nixon had done all that he intended to 
do. For whatever reasons, the next big event in the NGP debate 
waited until 1972. 

But in pondering the matter and deciding in 1969 to speak 
a few words for urban growth policy and in 1970 a few more 
for NGP, Nixon had apparently realized the urgent need of 
reforms in the government’s policy-making machinery. He could 
easily call for growth policy, or population or transportation or 
energy or communications or TV late-movie policy. But as 
President he lacked the structural capacity to take a compre- 
hensive view of problems and alternative solutions. The Presi 
dent still needed help. 

• One must not make too much of a mere sentence in a presidential addr 
Nixon, in the same speech in which he called for an NGP, also said; 
this Nation needs is an example from its elected leaders in prov/din, ,h ^ 
spiritual and moral leadership which no programs for material prog^g^ ^ 
satisfy.” He never gave us an NGP, either. 
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Sodety 


o 

prised ex thought for Americans, may even have sur- 

M^t PoweXS"^ been'elected to The 

the trappings of offireT euphoria at 

command, Shangri-las ' ^ ^'^^^“Pters and gunboats at instant 

west and south,^ ieweirf ^tid more lordly retreats 

culinary delight' • wife, state dinners with every 

chased machine” Stoles in it from his specially pur- 
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upon resigning as secretary of HEW in 1908, said: "I bdiev- 
that the federal government cannot go on nuich longer with itl 
present organization of agencies on the domestic side of govern- 
ment. . . . For the past twenty years the prohleins of overlap 
and conflict of mission have grown steadily worse,”") ” 

Nixon recognized other and more important limits upon his 
power. In the simplest sense, too much was going on, too m 
agencies reported to the President. One might rejoin that mo t 
of them were grouped under the Cabinet departments; tlie Presi 
dent on paper controlled most of the executive branch throi 1 
those twelve men, his Cabinet. Nixon soon realized that this 
instrument was useless. At first he seems to have carried over 
Eisenhower’s assumption that the Cabinet ought to have meet 
ings where something important happened. He appointed John 
Whitaker “Cabinet secretary,” but Whitaker found little to do 
as Nixon let the Cabinet settle into its accustomed torpor. If the 
President contemplated some programmatic redirection, depart- 
ment heads could be counted upon to narrow his options to 
those which enhanced existing departmental responsibiUiiej 
Nixon was bored with Cabinet meetings, especially so with cer- 
tain members who liked to talk too long.* Whitaker soon found 
himself spending a good deal of time arranging White House 
tours for Cabinet wives.^'^ 

If not the Cabinet, then why not have the Bureau of (/|g 
Budget take on policy planning and coordination? Rooseve/f 
denied a vigorous planning board, had pressed the BOU 
service to attempt to bring departments and agencies iniQ 
ment with the President’s program. But the BOB, ^ 

sizable agency with respected expertise, could not be ihf 
tutional answer Nixon sought. The agency s coordinaiin? 
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ties, working through legislative and budgetary review, were 
of some value, but major new departures seemed forever un- 
likely to come from BOB. And of course major areas, such as 
monetary or regulatory policies, were outside its purview. It 
was free of constituency claims and quite loyal to the Presi enq 
but over the years had become so accustomed to cutting an 
paring and managerial revietv that it had no real time or capa 
city for innovation in policy. It was almost as mired in in 
crementalism as any line department. _ 

These were old problems, new only to Nixon, Part of FD s 
answer was to enlarge (after the 1939 reorganization law per 
mitted it) his White House staff, and successive presidents had 
done the same. The White House staff totalled 37 people in 
1939, reached 53 by 1945, 283 by 1953, 250 by 1968. Nixon’s 
expansion of the White House staff to 510 people by 1973 in 
dicates the intensity of his own desire to have a presidentia 
policy formulation and review capacity independent of the per- 
manent government. 

Yet numbers alone were not the answer. The remedy, Nixon 
decided, lay in organization. First he tried Cabinet subgroups— 
the UAC, a Cabinet committee on economic policy, an environ- 
mental council. Nixon fretted under the unsteady flow of paper 
and ideas. A model lay ready to hand, and soon he noticed it— 
the National Security Council, established long ago, in 1947. It 
provided the President with a policy cluster of the agencies in- 
terested in defense matters, along with a staff of about 70. The 
disarray on the domestic side seemed to beg similar handling. 
Nixon pressed John Ehrlichman, the bright Seattle lawyer whose 
instinct for order was at least as strong as Nixon’s, to devise a 
domestic counterpart to the NSC, and it was settled upon m 
early fall of 1969. Ehrlichman’s ideas meshed with the thinking 
of a committee on government organization that had been meet- 
ing since April under Litton Industries executive Roy Ash. The 
result was the Domestic Council, proposed in Reorganization 
Plan #2 of March 1970. 

Reorganization Plan #2 formalized the transfer of policy ac- 
tivities to the White House that had begun with FDR’s six 



assistants in 1939, leaving BOB, after a thirty-year battle to per- 
form both missions, with administrative functions only. As 
Nixon said in the proposal, “what we do” would now be clearly 
separated from “how we do it," the former lodged in the DC, 
the latter in the BOB under its new name. Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget (OMB). OMB would stress the evaluation of 
agency performance, suggest improvements in managerial prac- 
tice, develop information systems and training programs for 
public officials. It would continue to pursue program budgeting, 
not through the cumbersome PPB system, tvhich the administra- 
tion dropped in 1971, but through a new procedure imported 
by Roy Ash from corporate experience. This was Management 
by Objectives (MBO), in which all agencies annually listed their 
objectives and the President selected those to be given top pri- 
ority. All of this was important work, but there was no way to 
disguise the fact that that budget office had now irretrievably 
lost its informal invitation to help the President make policy. 

That function now rested with the new Domestic Council, made 
up of the President, Vice President, all domestic Cabinet Secre- 
taries, and a small number of other officials such as the chair- 
man of CEA. Nixon’s accompanying message identified the DC 
as the culmination of a search for policy machinery that reached 
back to FDR’s 1937 reorganization bill and included the Hoover 
and Heineman commissions. The council wou d be more than 
merely a slightly reduced Cabinet. As Roy Ash exp ained to a 
House committee in April and May, it would have a staff hke 
the NSC, and thus provide an “institutional memory. It would 
operate through task forces assigned to work on matters the 
President thought urgent-busing, the 

crime energy, welfare. Ehrlichman, the council first executive 
director, wal especially pleased with this arrangement. Task 
forces c;uld include second-level 

where Cabinet officers would not; they ^‘l m ‘o attack 

a problem, report, and disband; plenary counal mee^ 
be rare most of the work being done by flexible sub^oups which 
would ’presumably never develop bureaucratm_inert,-. The 
council as a whole was assigned five p P y function.;- 
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clarification of goals, development of alternatives, formulation 
of policy, coordination of policy, and review of policy. Here was 
the dream of Franklin Roosevelt, a place where things could be 
seen whole. Not even the NRPB had aspired to assume all the 
functions of Planning; the council’s charter contained them all. 

Congress did not greet this strikingly coherent proposal with 
the joy it would have produced in a convention of professors 
of public administration, although it allowed the plan to go 
into effect. For congressmen were less interested in managerial 
principles than in protecting their own influence over the ex- 
ecutive branch. A member of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations asked Ash if the establishment of the DC did 
not increase the President's independence of Congress, since the 
new DC director, as a presidential assistant, would not routinely 
testify before standing committees of Congress as had the heads 
of BOB and CEA. Ash’s answer did not relieve the gentleman s 
concern. He explained that “we do not believe this is centraliz- 
ing the governmental process. . . . Quite the contrary. The 
President, Ash said, intended to delegate more power, but to 
delegate power an executive must first achieve central man- 
agerial control.^® It was hard to argue with the large, balding, 
no-nonsense figure of the former president of Litton Industries, 
chairman of a committee charged to bring the best of modern 
corporation management methods to the backward corridors of 
American national government. Congress let the plan go 
through, with misgivings. Nixon, Ash, and Ehrlichman had de- 
vised a proposal so rational to replace a system so inept that the 
opposition could find no toehold. Unlike Hoover in his reor- 
ganization efforts, the DC-OMB plan came with no promise of 
budgetary savings; only efficiency was promised. This being in 
so much shorter supply than money, the plan swept through. 
Soon Ehrlichman was recruiting a staff that would reach about 
seventy people, presumably a highly expert group, heavy with 
systems analysts, economists, statisticians, management special- 
ists. Caspar Weinberger told Charles Jacob that the council set 
to work at once, holding six plenary sessions in 1971 and eigh- 
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Hoover, Rockefeller, Heineman. The President had found the 
executive branch “a series of fragmented fiefdoms” where the 
capacity to do things ... is exceedingly fragmented and 
broadly scattered throughout the federal establishment. For 
example, there tvere nine departments and twenty agencies in- 
volved in education, seven departments and eight agencies in 
health. This meant not only duplication of effort but diffusion 
of responsibility, defeating all hope of clear lines of account- 
ability. 

The President’s answer was reorganization around basic goals. 
Nixon proposed to abolish seven existing Cabinet departments, 
and to substitute for them four new ones: the Department of 
Natural Resources (made up of parts of Interior, the Forest 
Service, Soil Conservation, the planning and civil functions of 
the Corps of Engineers, the civil power responsibilities of the 
AEC, etc.); the Department of Community Development (made 
up of parts of Commerce, Agriculture, Transportation, and 
HUD, the Appalachian Regional Commission, the REA, some 
of OEO, etc.); the Department of Human Resources (most of 
HEW and OEO, the Women’s Bureau from Labor, etc.); and 
the Department of Economic Affairs (most of Agriculture, 
Labor, Commerce, and Transportation). 

An impressive parade of bipartisan support came forward to 
urge congressional acceptance. Ben Heineman, who had headed 
the reorganization study committee for Lyndon Johnson, told a 
House committee that he found "a great similarity” between 
the Nixon plan and his committee’s views. Johnson’s Budget 
director Charles Schultze was a witness in support of the reor- 
ganization, as was Joseph Califano of Johnson’s White House 
staff, who spoke of the “cacophonic confusion” of agencies com- 
peting foi the President’s attention and congressional appropria- 
tions. Tlie parade of Democrats included Robert Weaver, Jolm- 
sons HUD secretary, John Gardner of HEW, and John Con- 
na ), tlien a Democrat and Nixon’s secretary of the Treasury, 
w lo told the House committee; "Believe me, the crying need in 
t us goteinment is to consolidate on a functional basis.” Support 
also came from the American Institute of Architects, from an 
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IBM executive, and a representative of the Ciiainher of Qnn- 
merce of tlie United States. Reorgani/ation, apparently, was 
neither a partisan nor an ideological issue.-’* 

Roosevelt had found that rcorg:itji/ation '.vas, hov.evcr, an 
issue among his own official family of bureaucrats, and he had 
not been able to get the support of several of them, including 
the secretary of war. .\ixon jsre-sented a united administration. 
Even Cabinet heads whose departments would be dismembered 
and replaced came do'wn manfully to recommend their 0 '»n 
bureaucratic assassination. George Romney of HUD, tor 
e.\ample, worries! not about HUD but aisout the Domestic Coun- 
cil, which was bogged down in putting out fires of inter-oepai. 
mental conflict in the unreorgani/cd system of 
absence of rcorganiraiion, he argued, the DC was co.^5.-...r, 
being distracteti from matters of higli jmlic)^ bs 
focus on administrative details of 


the net 


conflicting programs ac- 
Tiie new Depaii- 


Roiimey came specin- 


ministered by scattered bnreaucTatic units 
ment of Community Development, wbscb 1 ^ _ ..v’-tch most 

cally to endorse, would provide a framewoih 
disputes were resolved by the secretary, leaving 
its intendc-d place alongside the SSC as a pt^ from 

rnentality spedaiuuig in |X)licy coordinoi-*^ 
operating chores."^ ^pon the new 

Every consideration seemed to reflect 
reorganization plan, every scrutiny of the ^ QQn^Tcs> liad 
glaring defects. But Nixon learned aj,am function. 

_? — .T-rnr* 


tauglit FDR, that a cogent reorgamzan ,^^5-rarion and 


ported by thoughtful students of pt 


roost high-level bureaucrats, was not 
ag arrangements Oci- 


Long-standing 

and constiiuencv-orienied agencies 
organization, particularly by one f \ ^ by 

gressman's lack of enthusiasm was 
groups who had worked their way 

their old buddies in the Bureau or sdmimsimuo: 

Land .Management, or the he ruceuy 

^Ples of tile many agencies 


lhat 
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from comfortable surroundings and thrust into new environ- 
ments where their merits would perhaps not be appreciated. 

The Nixon-Ash theory was that departments ought to be or- 
ganized for delivery of services. The old organization, while not 
based on any clear theory, was best justified as an expression 
of the lobbying or representation concept. Every major group 
ought to have its department— farmers, labor, business, even oil- 
men (who enjoyed the helpful support of the Department of 
the Interior). These groups were not charmed by the proposal 
for change. Nixon encountered especially stiff opposition from 
farm groups, and in November 1971 he caved in and exempted 
the Department of Agriculture from the reorganization. On a 
revised organization chart he stuck Agriculture up on a little 
shelf of its own, segregated from the others for some undisclosed 
peculiarity. Since no rational argument could possibly be made 
for exempting Agriculture from the new architecture, it was 
suspected that Nixon might be driven to other compromises. 
As Congressman Erlenborn asked a triumphant Agriculture sec- 
retary Earl Butz when he came to the Hill in January 1972 to 
report the President’s concession, if Agriculture were saved from 
being broken up just so that angry farmers could retain their 
very own department, how were businessmen and labor to be 
reconciled to losing theirs?-® Nixon admitted that he had 
yielded on Agriculture to gain support in Congress for the rest 
of the reorganization. Thus he led neither a gallant fight nor a 
successful tactical retreat. The concession confused the issue and 
encouraged other groups to resist. Reorganization did not move 
through Congiess, and Nixon went into the 1972 campaign with- 
out it. 

But he and Ash had spread considerable light. The reor- 
ganization plan clarified the irrationality of current organiza- 
tion, and educated those interested in such matters by offering a 
model for organization around delivery of services rather than 
traditional interest-group representation. An irritated Nixon 
in March 1972 told Congress that “the sand is running in the 
glass, and the hour is growing late, for enactment of a critically 
needed reform.”^! Perhaps never had Richard Nixon said any- 
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thing more likely to be judged profoundly true by all students 
of American government, perhaps even by future genet ations 
who are likely to remember him mostly for activities of less un- 
erring wisdom. 


^Ve have sketched the highlights of tire Nixon administration’s 
commitment to strengthening tlie governments capacity for 
social management. These events must fall into the category o 
unexpected. Just as it was not anticipated that the most con- 
servative president inaugurated in twelve years wo^uld 
first term having increased the federal deficit by .?100 billion, 
so it was at least as unexpected that this lifetime enemy of 
federal power would create within the executive branch an 
institution for policy planning, would send to Confess the 
most radical reorganization plan in our histoiy, ■''ou ca or 
a national growth policy, would appoint a commission on jrop 
lation growth, and suggest a national population po icy. e 
he had done all these things in the first term. If there la 
been anyone in Washington deviant enough to ia\e tie 
"Planning” in his working vocabulary, these steps would hav 
been ideLified as steps toward Planning. This 
will require more attention. But the focus so 
limited. Others were moving in that same direc ion p 

that at least matched that of the e.xecutive. rnnu-nl nver 

The origins of a major Act of 1969, s.cre 

.hem .he liberal sena.om J.ackson and Mnsfe ” 

John Dingell. The act made 1. pobl.c pohey “ “I"' 
store the environment, and set up institutions a council (CEQ) 

and annual report-modeled on the 1946 Employment Act. This 
and annual report m thought nece.ssary. He 

apparently '"^^../Environmental Quality Coun- 

had established the Cabinet-level isnyj ^ i 

cil in May 1969. Congressional environmental forces decided, 
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probably correctly, that this was a cosmetic move and that 
Cabinet officers do not solve large problems outside their nor- 
mal jurisdictions. So they legislated a sort of twin to the CEA, 
the CEQ. One can think of no legislation which is more squarely 
based upon the planning idea than the NEPA. It required, as 
Arnold Reitze put it, that government agencies think before 
they act, that costs be estimated in advance, secondary effects 
calculated, and alternatives considered. 

Nixon signed this law without public complaint. Still, the 
administration was generally expected to drag its feet on en- 
vironmental protection, since it was a traditional commitment 
of what passed for conservatism in the United States to resist 
public regulation of the use of private property, to assist private 
exploitation of resources rather than curb it. Richard Nixon, 
like his impetuous secretary of the Interior Walter Hickel, sur- 
prised environmentalists. He took the offensive, insisted that his 
administration was leading the public crusade to stop environ- 
mental abuse. All of Nixon’s annual environmental messages, 
the reports of his Environmental Protection Agency (established 
in December 1970 to consolidate the government’s anti-pollu- 
tion programs) and the CEQ, these annually aligned the ad- 
ministration with the cause of environmental control, and 
piesented a long list of legislation which a laggard Congress 
had not passed. His environmental message of February 15, 
1973, for example, reaffirmed an active federal role in the 
matter, called for national drinking-water standards, requested 
the opening of the Highway Trust fund for mass transit pur- 
poses, supported a national land-use policy act, asked for laws 
to foice the states to regulate the siting of key facilities, re- 
quested a powerplant siting law which would establish a “long- 
range planning process,’’ suggested a federal tax to discourage 
teteopment of coastal wetlands, criticized the weakness of 
eaeral management of public lands, and asked that it be made 

e eral offense to take the life of an animal of an endangered 
species. And he reminded Congress that they failed to act on 

ctiicial laws to bring these and other controls to the private 
use of resources. 
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This was Richard Nixon? Perhaps there was less affront to 
traditional conservatism here than meets the eye. A definitive 
treatment of the administration’s environmental protection 
record has not been written, but it may be pointed out that 
presidential messages are what we say. not what we do. John 
Mitchell warned Nixon-watchers about that. On the Santa 
Barbara oil spill, on the cross-Florida canal, on other occasions 
such as these the administration revealed distaste for interfer- 
ence with economic "progress." And since the country and Con- 
gress (to a lesser e.xtent) seethed with what conservative people 
called environmental extremists— since several of the states and 
localities had begun to enact very strict controls— it may have 
been seen the path of enlightened conservatism to steal the 
fanatic’s clothes, enacting moderate national controls before the 
mob stampeded for stricter local and/or national regulation. 
Nixon's budget requests for pollution control tend to bear out 
such speculations. The Clean Air .Act was authorized at $375 
million for FY 1972, but Nixon asked for §167 million, less than 
the loan guarantee to Locklieed .Aircraft. Authorization by Con- 
gress for solid-waste programs for FY 1972 were §152 million, 
but the President asked only for §19.3 million, which is only 
one-sixth of the sum he asked for military assistance for Greece. 
And he requested twice as much for military aid to Turkey than 
for acquisition of National Park lands.-® 

Lacking a definitive judgment, it seems clear that Nixon’s en- 
vironmental record was exceptionally positive and substantial 
compared to his predecessors; compared to state and congres- 
sional inclinations, it seems that he was frequently a restraining 
influence. Yet if he was driven toward environmental control 
faster than was his natural inclination, he certainly participated 
resourcefully and as a self-proclaimed activist in the epochal 
turning point of the late 1960s-early 1970s when the national 
government first gained the legal and institutional capability to 

limit environmental damage. 

In 1970 came three more gifts of enlarged authority con- 
ferred upon the government by Congress. The Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970 thrust upon a reluctant executive tlie 
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authority to impose wage and price controls. Control authoiity 
was voted by Congress for a variety of reasons, .most of them 
shabby. While a few liberals believed that time for a strong in- 
comes policy had arrived, others noticed that public support foi 
wage/price controls had reached 50 per cent, highest since the 
Korean War, and if the buck were passed to the President he 
would bear the blame for not using them or for using them 
poorly. In any event Congress would appear to have done its 
duty to stem inflation. 

Wage/price controls were one of those rare gifts of power that 
Richard Nixon did not want. A lifetime in conservative circles 
had convinced him that controls were bad for capitalism, and 
his own ten months in the OPA during World War II had left 
distasteful memories of the bureaucratic empire that controls 
required. He came into office on a crest of inflation generated by 
policy decisions— military, fiscal, and monetary— of his predeces- 
sor. It was at once clear that he did not contemplate any of the 
structural approaches to inflation control, such as an incomes 
policy or anti-trust activity, but would rely upon traditional 
fiscal and monetary restraint. 

Nixon never really found the political courage to hold to that 
course. Ike thought he would be a one-term president due to a stiff 
recession brought on by appropriately tough anti-inflation poli- 
cies. But Nixon thought he had lost the 1960 election largely be- 
cause 8 per cent of the work force was unemployed, and he 
would not cut the federal budget sharply enough to produce a 
recession of inflation-stopping size — however large that might 
have been. He was especially tender with the defense budget, 
yet disappointed conservative advisers in not cutting sharply 
into Johnson s social budget. And so inflation accelerated 
through 1969, and the administration’s hesitant and blurred 
policies came under attack from all sides. In late 1969 economic 
adviser Arthur Burns had very reluctantly concluded that a 
gende jawboning on price and wage increases was now neces- 
syy. It was an incomes policy, but just a tiny, voluntaristic edge 
o one. Burns was joined by the secretary of the Treasury and 
others, but Nixon held out until the summer of 1970, when he 
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announced to an unexcited world that the CEA would issue 
periodic “inllaiion alerts” to spotlight inllationary pi ice and t^age 
increases. 

This amusing step raised economic uncertainty even further; 
inflation went on despite considerable unemployment. Nosein 
her elections produced a rebuff for the Repulilicans. Nixons 
economic policies, or "game plan as he pieposteiously callec 
it in the beginning, were a political and economic failure, 
unless one had unusually lenient standards. Ehc Iie-sicents 
1972 re-election was threatened. This menace broke througli 
the President’s philosopliical conviciions-when this happened 
with FDR, it was usually regarded l)y liberals :is lauda r e 
pragmatism— and produced the surpiising decision o 
ust 1971. Richard Nixon, under the authority thrust upon him 
by a Democratic Congress, invoked a 90-day price and wage 
freeze, set uii a Cost of Living Council to deiise a set o teni 
porary” controls, set a 10 per cent tariff on certain imports, and 
suspended gold payments in order to float (devaluate) the dol- 
lar Nixon called this “the most comprehensive new economic 
plan to be undertaken in this nation in four eca es si 
new economic plans of FDR, presumably -" 
been employed during the Korean War; these 
the spriig of 1974. They would, it was hoped, contain the 

inflationary pressures which s.S.- 

^ bring voters to the polls in 

1 iQ7i_;nrlud nE the CED. inis neipea ovei- 

in the summer ot J9/i — inciuunib , , , . 

. of course he also consulted his 

rule Ills lifetime convictions, anti r i i i . 

T 7 /-.micts md otliers have faulted the deci- 

pol.L.cal ” that economic advice in 

,,on m teen ineSecii.e and contradic- 

ihoce trymg flavored con.rols nnder ihe ci,. 

tory, t lat ^cime Congress seemed to want them, 

fn“L fpfXfro wan. m'be roeieced over hi, n„- 
Lfworth, opponent* i* entirely . part of our cystenr. In any 
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event Nixon, in addition to all that he had previously done by 
1971 to toughen and extend the government’s influence over 
American society, had now added an incomes policy. Uneasiness 
over controls was widespread, in fact was perhaps strongest m 
the administration itself. C. Jackson Grayson, chosen by Nixon 
to head the Price Commission, was to write: 

Have we taken the big stride toward the perfectly planned 
economy? I hope not. 

Yet farther on in his memoir of the 1971-73 period of controls, 
Grayson gloomily concluded: 

I am personally convinced that our economic system is steadily 
shifting away from private enterprise and a free market, and 
toward central direction and public control.^o 


6 

Environmental legislation and controls, unlike the steps earlier 
mentioned, originated in Congress. Another unasked grant of 
executive authority was the requirement, written into the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1970 as Title VII, to submit 
a biennial report on urban growth. Congressmen saw this as 
orcing the administration to take the next step in growth policy 
a ter the tentative sentences that peeked through Nixon’s 1970 
State of the Union Address. There were signs in the 1970 Act 
that Congress had made a feeble effort to define an NGP before 
turning the problem over to Nixon. The preamble listed eight 
e ements that would certainly be a part of an NGP when one 
s tna ly boin. Beyond this list mere congressmen were not at 
lat lime able to go. The ball was iiit deep into the administra- 
F n s couit with the requirement for a report on urban growth. 
lorl-P^r- opposed Title VII, preferring not to be 

a reporting cycle every two years when he would be 
to s lou steady progress toward this thing Moynihan 
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Iiad pushed uiuicr hix tetu., 'I’iic .uiiuiulstraliott warned tiuuc 
tiKjin to manctisct in t!c.llitl^ with .» juattcr .liKttii ssjudi it ‘.vas 
iutcnially tlividevl, utuettuin. .uid .ippichcusixc. 

A tiiird nets- jxjlity .trc.i seas oj>cncil up h> <uii;;tc>si()!).d lib- 
erals in IDTO-land tisc planning. With the f^ioadeniiig iliM;us- 
sion of growth policy it was only a matter of time until the 
nation's laml-usc practices wotdd conic imdet critical appraisal. 
National attention to laiui-usc surprised and iitit.iicil the loc.d 
olFiciaU and developers wh.o were involved in the process in the 
10.000 units of local governmem wheie decisions were made in 
the late 1‘JuOs. Like family si/e. it was one of the last areas of 


private activity where the national government had not med- 
dled. Admittedly, one ihitd of the nation's acreage was in the 
public domain, and was managed by agencies like the Forest 
•Service or the nep.utntent of the Interior. .Neither the govern- 
ment’s right to mairage this latrd nor the rrt.inner of doing it had 
been seriously <jue.stioiied since the dusi storirrs of the IhiJOs. 
Few people recalled that it had ever been .in issue. On the rest, 
private land, the government had no s.ay. FDR had .sugge,sted 
with some ditndence that lumbering practices on private land 
ought to be a matter of some reasonable federal regulation, but 
he°was rebulTed. The average American was exceptionally irrita- 
hie when property rights were threatened, and no national poli- 
lician from Roosevelt into the lOGOs returned to his suggestion. 
Developers of land were well organi/ed and dangerous antago- 
nists. Critics of the c.xisting clecentrah/ed systeiii were not an 
important lobby. Who would propose federal myolvcmcni in 
this turbulent area, with the government so busy defending the 
free world and keeping the economy out of trouble/ 

The first brave soul to tread on these fiery ccsals was .Senator 
Henry Tack-son. but if he had not been born, others would have 
stepped forward. Awareness of land-use crisis vyas no individual's 
creation, rather an opportunity. Jackson pioc need the 
islative focus for the issue when he submitm he National Land 
Use Policy and Planning Assistance Act rn January 1970 . One 

cannot be sure what brought J'*"* ^vedhr? ^ 

issue. His major interests prior to 1970 hac been national seen- 
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rity. Perhaps no uncanny instincts were required to perceive this 
rather exposed problem. Jackson was intelligent; he was from 
Washington State, where growth issues tvere increasingly sensitive 
politically as a recreation-oriented public pondered urban en- 
croachments; he had a strong national orientation, nurtured 
during years of involvement in defense questions and from pon- 
dering his own presidential ambitions; he was orderly by nature, 
and was therefore easily aroused by the chaotic land-use system 
his country relied upon as it entered the final thirty years of the 
nventieth century. Other Senators might easily have been 
rought to this issue along similar paths. But Jackson’s reputa- 
tion as a serious, responsible moderate with no ties to the woolly 
edge of the Democratic party meant that he would be taken 
Son^^^ country had a problem requiring federal 


And the arguments for action were virtually unassailable. 

^^'cin growth put enormous pressure on supplies of open 
n . America from 1970 to 2000 would convert 28,000 square 
hui'm ° from rural to urban use, would strip-mine and 

intr freeways, power plants, and housing, add- 

1780 V much of man-made America as it had since 

take process of deciding where and how all this would 

short-fer^ fr in 1973, "chaotic, ad hoc, 

of devpin ' y^'^cisis. case-by-case.”3i Profit guided the plans 

pal officth of the munici- 

ernment awarding of gov- 

for short term c cywhere the organized interests pressing 
ing agender^o'^c die capacity of decisiLmak- 

spectives. competing claims, to take broader per- 


raise the level future, Jackson thought, was t( 

endowed with clecision-making. Local jurisdiction 

ganized interests, andTh^^^^i””^^ dominated by or 

environmentally’ irrationJ ■ ofrcn economically oi 

a broader contevr k i ^ larger context. Jackson wantec 

or ::,T »“■ “ » 

ed upon the state as the appropriate 
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imii for land-usc planning, a tlccision which was politically in- 
escapable. I„'ir”er regions existed in etonomic anti environmental 
reality but not as jjolitical entities, and no practical man would 
propose elevating these decisions to the national level. Jackson 
accommodated to the federal system as he fouiul it. Ilis bill pro- 
j)osetl the extension of the federal grants of about $100 million 
a year to entice states to establish land-use planning covering 
four types of developnieni— areas of critical environmental con- 
cern; areas contemplated for key facilities such as enetgy .sites or 
highways: areas of regional benefit (by which he tneant obno.x- 
ious U-ses of land which neighboring areas might tvant placed 
elsewhere, uses such as sanitary landfills or sewage tieatment 
planes or low-income housing): aiul areas where laigc-scalc com- 
mercial or residential developments were proposed. Other land- 
use decisions, having to do with small parcels, swingle dwellings, 
or commercial enterprise, would remain the joyous responsi- 
bility of local authority, as of old. 

Jackson intetided his bill to seem a moderate and icason- 
able approach to a prc'ssing problem, but he cannot have been 
surprised to encounter people who thought otherwise. At first 
the opposition came from those who wanted reform but hoped 
to go about it differently. The initial resistance came from Con- 
gressman Wayne Aspinall, who proposed to lump federal lands 
in the same bill, affecting private lands. This unnecessary com- 
plication managed to muddy the watei until I ^ spi- 

nail was defeated in a primary. With this d.ve^.on out of the 
way and the Nixon administration supporting land-use legisla- 
tion in a bill similar to Jackson’s, the interested parties got 
down to serious conflict. Jackson wanted to confine the bill 
largely to process, firmly leading the states toward their planning 
duties but leaving the substance o£ planning in t le aw minimal 
or nonexistent. This might diminish the outcries about federal 
dictation that one heard as a sort of reflex horn the guardians 
of the Constitution. Jackson thought the feds must dictate that 
there be a national network of state land-using planning systems, 
but not what their goals and standards should be. This was not 
quite possible, although Jackson approached it as closely as he 
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could. Some minimal national standards had to be tucked away 
in the bill, or recalcitrant states would make a mockery of Ian 
use reformers’ hopes for actual planning in place of what 
already had. This aspect of things Jackson downplayed. The hi 
would “require the states to exercise states’ rights,’’ the senator 
said, to underline the conservatism of his approach.^- 

With federal land-use legislation a serious possibility one 
might have expected a stand-up rvar between growth and no- 
growth armies. Jackson’s bill passed the Senate in 1973, a rela 
lively quick passage from hopper to successful floor \ote, 
because that war did not take place. From 1970 to 1973, while 
successive hearings in Senate and House gradually channeled 
the contending interests, neither the development-oriented nor 
the slow-growth oriented (nor the no-growth oriented) could de- 
cide whether their goals would best be achieved by lodging 
regulatory power at the federal, state, or local level. Senator 
Muskie reflected the traditional liberal instinct when he urged 
more specific federal standards to ensure adequate nation-wide 
environmental protection. But many environmentalists felt safer 
with state governments in states such as Maine, Vermont, Dela- 
tvare, Colorado, California, Florida, and Hawaii where local en- 
vironmental and slow-growth sentiment had already begun to 
effect ts'hat observers had called a “quiet revolution in land-use 
management.” They feared that the Department of the Interior 
might force energy installations on reluctant states more often 
than the other way around. Subsequent events had proven this 
fear not unfounded. In any event, Muskie’s effort to strengthen 
federal standards was beaten. He then attacked the Jackson 
bill for lack of adequate sanctions, and this sort of pressure 
eventually forced Jackson to add “crossover” penalties by which 
states not devising adequate land-use planning procedures would 
Sjaduated percentage of federal funds for other projects, 
lis issue, the strength of federal sanctions, had produced 
‘or the fust time a relatively clear division between the real 
«tate-construction industry lobby and the environmentalists. 
Another came when Jackson decided to put the federal adminis- 
ation of the law (one couldn’t openly call it “enforcement, 
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•since tile whole i'Uic of feik’i.il ^t.tJu!,ts(i^ h ul been mmcii) in 
the Dcjiarlincm of the Iiuciior. .\fin».ic ami other cnvitori- 
mcntalisf. knew that Interior w,>s .1 toiwervaiive a.i;cm) with 
itronj; eniolional .nul political titw with oilmen, laiul-ilcvelojiers, 
ramhcic, amt otlicr umlc'-irahlc citi/cnc. I he'» tlnw picfcrtctl to 
itxl|;e enfotfement in the new, ichniveh fominneroricntet 
EPA. On this Jackson prcvailetl in the .Senate, and the l- t a 
managed hill in the House ictaiitctl similar administiativc pro- 


visions. 

One might hate thought that some legislators wouhi rn.iU 
trouble fur Jackson by suggesting that laml-tisc legislation tie 
cnacttrl Olds as a part of a larger N'GP. I his made 
but rxjlitical sense suggested a sloppier p.nh of at vaiicc. ^ 
tremeiitalism was the habit in Coiigiess, .md there w.i.s no n 
portant suptxiri for delaying laml-use action unit a f 
for NGP was in place. One tcxrk what one ‘ j 

The NCP force<i scored a minor victory by passing le ■ 

Zone .Managemetu Aci in 1072, but more 

possible. When Jackson’s bill or some other .im s 

passed, it would take its place among the gathenng parts of an 

NGP, and coherence would have to of 

JacLson had a lot to say m s«pi« 

Ins arguments faced to the Right. . invading 

proposed, he stressed: the Use Planning 

the Lest sacred area, land use. chance to pre.serve 

Ac. wa. bcs. >;,'“2‘ic“;cctio,, n.aking .„d 

and to invigorate state and infringed by faceless 

to insure that basic property rign camouflage of a 

Wasliington bureaucrats. • • ' " . ^ r vdical expansion of social 
piece of legislation winch mar c - ^.jrtually every such 

claims upon individual gu- if conservative in- 

mcasurc. it could Miot decided dial k svas this law 

tcrests of substantial -si/c im Jackson’s bill svas 

today or a more Business Week, and other 

endorsed by the Hull i/ c support of the .National 

business organs and group - and the American Insti- 

Governors’ Conference, tut / 
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tute of Architects. Enlightened conservatism had rarely been 
mobilized so promptly. These groups were not put oh wit 
Jackson’s thought that land-use decisions ought to be ctiang 
from “selfish, short-term and private” to “long-term and ^ 
even though these words implied collectivism of uncharted di- 

mensions.s-t , 

Where was the administration in all of this? It was cm 
side of those proposing reform, change, better planning. ^ ixon 
supported Jackson’s bill from the first, although the administra- 
tion submitted a slightly different draft (with strong cross over 
sanctions). In each environmental message, 1971-73, a nationa^ 
land-use planning law was listed by the President as^ must 
legislation. Rogers C. B. Morton, secretary of the Interior, sai 
in Los Angeles in 1972: “If we fail in our generation to inaugu- 
rate a national land use policy, we will let the next generation 
down. . . . This country cannot grow like Topsy. There las 
to be a sense of order.’’^® In some respects, the Nixon govern 
ment was more eager for national intervention in land-use t la 
Jackson was. The administration submitted power siting an 
deep-water port legislation which Jackson thought radical, as it 
provided for federal pre-emption. Through 1973 the adminis 
tration remained committed to national leadership in land-use 
planning, although it left to Congress the daily struggle to pro 
duce a majority for this controversial expansion of public au- 
thority. 


7 

The year 1972 was an occasion of considerable importance m 
the history of American Planning. I am reluctant to call atten- 
tion to this, as it tends to confirm a vice of historians and othei 
people, that they think presidential elections are Very Impor- 
tant Events when they often are not. But to the Nixon loyalists 
the election of 1972 was a transcendental occasion, and its ap- 
proach brought a powerful re-direction to the administration s 
activities. In 1969, 1970, and into 1971 it had taken the lead in 
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institutional reforms designed to augment and centra ize t le 
government’s capacities for social management. The test 
established the Domestic Council to achieve horizonta Integra 
tion o£ policy and study both long and short-range pro e , 
he proposed a sweeping reorganization of die e.xecutive r 
he established the National Goals Research Sta to wor ' 
both goals and social reporting: he appointed the irst p p 
tion commission; he called for a national growt i P° ‘ ’ 
supported a national land-use law; he exten e 

All this had taken place in a society churning 
over the direction of things under to control 

country fairly sprouted with spontaneous Hawaii 

social change through public p"' were in their 

and Oregon, for example, the government along 

own spheres bolder pioneers than the citizens, 

the paths of public control of social dev p^^^ ming sustained 
recognizing the limits of local authori itself. Es- 

pressure upon tlie national governme ^^^te environ- 

pecially sensitive to the gathering .goners, architects, 

mentalists. natural and social scientists. y h' 

engineers, mayors, even some governois. congress both re- 
in Washington the executive an emerging realities of 

sponded to this public mood growth. The response 

finite resources squeezed by popu a i^^^ inadequate. But one 
of both branches was slow, ha ting, hind legs at all. The 

was surprised to see the dog ingrained sluggishness; 

national government’s record revea adequate social man- 

still, the steps taken from ^ compared well with any 

agement of our national de 

two years of that creative , r^gen more interventionist, 

bu„. of acbvit, .1.. «'Xiv= 

more activist, than the legi ^ initiative shifted to congres- 
This changed in 1972, an Harvard late in 1970, and 

sional liberals. "g niuch too simple, it did appear that 

while this premise would population policies went 

the ardor for national gro 
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his suitcases. The 1972 growth report was published in February 
as the law required, and the administration showed a respectable 
degree of courage and logic by calling it Report on National 
Growth— urhan growth was seen as too limited a concept. But 
the report disappointed those who hoped the executive might 
move the grotvth policy discussion forward. On looking more 
closely at growth policy the administration had found it both 
conceptually more diffuse and politically more unsettling to 
elements of its constituency than had been foreseen. “I think 
they are beautiful words,” said Undersecretary of the Interior 
John Whitaker of the growth policy issue in 1973, “and when 
you try to get down to what they mean it is an extremely diffi- 
cult problem, the center of that problem being who decides who 
is going to grow. . . .”36 Report on National Growth, 1972, 
offered demographic data, deplored disparities between rural 
and urban growth patterns, and appreciatively reviewed the 
administration’s efforts to meet the problem. But it struck ideo- 
logical notes discordant in the NGP discussion by insisting that 
it was vain to hope for a single policy to correct the situation, 
that our planning for national growth must rather seek to help 
individual Americans develop their unique potential and 
achieve their personal goals, ”3t and that the main responsibility 
for growth policy rested upon the shoulders of local govern- 
rnents and individuals. The administration that had called for 

NGP two years before now took several shuffling steps to the 
rear. 

Congressional and public supporters of NGP were greatly 
mntated. Rep. Thomas Ashley, one of the prime movers behind 
n e II, arranged for hearings on the report in June. All 
the witnesses were hostile: 

.Vrihur A. Davis of the Conservation Foundation: [the report] 
oes not address the issues adequately.” 

American Institute of Planners: it "left a 

” ■ , desired” and "fails to be reponsive to the Con- 
gressional ^ 
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.Archibald Rogcri of the .Amctic.in Inctituie of .\rclinct»%: l’^' [V. 
port h\ '^unacccpublc** ;uul *'calU hn a no \>o icy p 
“. . . too little, too late and too >ulMudina(cd to t n. ' '•< 
its 19th and I8th century value sjMcni. 

R.I’. lUirton and flarvcy Gant of the Uthan Innitutc. 
quaic both in concept and viMou." 

. «».. ioiTY rcHcC' 

Bernard \Veis^bourd of .Mctio|>olii..n .Sttnciuitv J 

tion upon the United .States of America ant n> '>•' . 

ship at this tinte" and -an app-uc. confets.on of mtcllc 

bankruptcy.-’''* 

Many objections were raised. 'Iliose the reirort’s 

peiual growth assumptions challcngeil t ‘t no accident 

assumption tltat growtii was inevitable, on govern- 

that Population tuiti l/iii Antt-ricari later, had re- 

mental commission and published one the report 

ceived not one single reference.- .^^.i,en, as one witness 

stressed tlie diinculties of devising an N .j ,rate, conflicting, 
said, “we already have otte, ...jl truth had lay be- 

ancl inadccpiatc as it is.^'-* This ^ the start, but the 

hind the growth policy the invisible hands 

authors of the report apparently pro j^e its inevitable 

of undeclared policies to a Policy t >a San Jose, Nor- 

eneinies something to focus upon. irritation how federal 

man Mineta. described with ondisgi r ,^^,ped li.re 

mortgage insurance, tax, and hig *' jj the 1960s and forced 

25,000 people a year to San Jose ^ racially segregated sub- 

their spatial arrangement in spta j^eport that growth pat- 

nrbs. He did not enjoy reading “ and individuals. But 

terns should be left to administration had made its 

this was June, and sour grapes. ^.j^g 1970 congressional 

decision, and published in tvas to label a mausoleum 

mandate what the Nea/ Pof ‘ 

of words." . the administration drew back 

Some observers thought I'jGP would inevitably mean 

principally because an e^P 
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some effort to disperse blacks from center cities to suburbs. 
Republican President would have difficulty explaining this me 
of activity to his constituency, especially in an election year. 
NGP advocates did not sympathize with the Executive s unwil mg 
ness, whatever his party or philosophy, to gratuitously clarify t le 
impact of policies with such fundamental but scattered infli^ne^ 
upon where people would settle, who their neighbors woul e, 
and where builders would be allowed to make their contri u 
tion to America. And few were generous enough to concede t la 
the vacuity of the report, apparently written in haste by Jo 
Ehrlichman after earlier drafts pieced together by the bureau 
cracy proved unmanageable, owed much to the inherent 
plexity of the issue. By now the administration probably wishe 
it had never heard of growth policy. But Title VII of the 197 
housing act locked them into a remorseless reporting cycle. 
There was no way to kill the monster; one could only keep d 
quiet, and underfed. In May 1972, the Wall Street Journal dis- 
closed that Ehrlichman had sent a memo to all Cabinet officers 
with a long series of questions on growth policy. Apparently 
he intended to be better prepared next time — just two short 
years away. 

The issue was gradually appropriated by liberals, who found 
it more congenial. In May 1972, Senator Humphrey, then a 
strong contender for the Democratic presidential nomination, 
announced his intention to draft legislation committing tid 
nation to an NGP and establish institutions to produce it. He 
spoke at the Commonwealth Club in San Francisco, and did not 
perhaps appreciate the appropriateness of the site he chose to 
join the Planning movement. Here Roosevelt had expressed his 
strongest endorsement of Planning in 1932, in the same month 
just thirty years before. Humphrey had some company. Senator 
Vance Hartke submitted in 1972 what he hoped would be the 
National Growth Policy Planning Act of 1973, and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects called for an NGP in its report, 
menca at the Crowing Edge (1972). And if anyone read the 
emocratic platform for the 1972 race, they would have found 
in It a pledge for a national urban growth policy “instead of 
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loday'x inadvci icni, cfiaotic and haphazard unc that docMi t 
work.”'" 

Such ideas miglit tonccivahh have led u> tlic estahlishment 
of XC;i‘ at a siioke, as the lUlf. Kinploviuein Ati liad htially 
coiiiftetl all the econoniic inati.igemeni traditions of the Hhh s. 
Increinentalisiu, as we have notetl. was inoie likely. In Octo >er 
l'J72. Congress passetl I*L 92.383. the Q^astal Zone .Management 
•Act, recognizing (he speci.d importance of coast.d waters aiic 
adjacent shorelands, and encouraging states to ckwclop adeepute 
land- ami water-use "management programs. I his presnma ) > 
meant planning. The content of these "management pio„rams 
was loosely defined, and for some reason the atlministralor w.is 
the secretary of commerce. The law was little nnderstood. even 
by its anthors. It held no sanctions if states tlitl not cate ’ 

and was ihetefore not paid much attention in the ‘ ^ 

incliidcal no fumls for its implementation in the z i o * 
without e.xplaining whether he did so out of distaste or 
piecemeal approach to a serious subject— NGP— or 
was souring on the whole enterprise. The law was an ^ 

Some 50 per cent of the ..Vmerican people „„eiErv 

coastal zone as there defined, and most of | 
production took place w'ithin its borders. N "tis " 
being constructed by parts, and well ahead o pn r i 

or understanding. „,.,i,;f.iceted movement 

In any event the momentum of the ‘ . branch 

toward Planning had shifted arv.ay from the ex 
and now appeat'^d on Capitol ^f/K^ongre. suned^ 

Ideas. Congre-ssman Emiho .jn-am-ements, and did 

government's research and developm • o ^ 

not like what he found. The . .^ners of it in De- 
billion on R&D in 1974, more ^1;“' pke NSF, 

fense and space, the rest scatm ;^,lministration, and so 

NIH, zXgnculture, the -oo .gj^arkably dispersed, and next 
on. All this brainy f direc^ns-from mili- 

to impossible to eva uate o ej-ample. Coordination could 

tary to civilian P“''P°^’ , science adviser, but it was hoped 

hardly come from Eisenhower s science 1 
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in 1962 that Kennedy’s OST might serve as a focal point for ap 
praisal and control. This arrangement satisfied both presidents 
and scientists while federal R&D funds were climbing through 
the 1960s, but scientific opposition to the Vietnam war and to 
projects like the SST and ABM caused both sides to question 
existing arrangements. Daddario, Ted Kennedy, and others m 
Congress groped for new formulas, convinced that science policy 
required centralization. One result of their labors was the 
Office of Technology Assessment of 1972, set up to provide what 
was called “an early warning system” to help Congress monitor 
“second order” and other indirect effects of technological in- 
novation. 

This was helpful, but did not correct the situation in the 
executive branch. There, in the words of Harvey Brooks of 
Harvard and the National Academy of Sciences, the status quo 
was quite unsatisfactory: 

The American system with its emphasis on pluralism, decentraliza- 
tion and competition among sectors for R and D funds, performed 
pretty well until the mid-1960s. However, we’ve moved into an era 
where resources for R and D are limited, thus necessitating more 
careful planning and coordination at or near the highest govern- 
ment decision making level. ... In addition, a new and more 
difficult task of intenveaving science policy with national social, 
economic and political policies would seem to call for a unified, 
coherent strategy.-u 

Words of a planner. And in the front part of the Nixon era, 
t iey might well have been followed by an appropriate presi- 
ential response. If OST was not strong enough at budget time, 
^rengtheri its ties with OMB, as one strategy, or— as Lee Du- 
ndge, Nixon’s science adviser urged-establish a council of 
science advisers. But the administration, in 1972, had their 
mmas on politics, not Policy. The White House staff had not 
l e OST advice because it wasn’t “packaged in a way they 
onn helpful,” and in more clarifying words, “kept coming 
wth answers that . . . didn’t fit the political realities.”^^ That 
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i». OST. .uul to .1 ^tc.ucr c\triu iJic PicMtlcniS Suctue A.!- 
%iwt\ lloitmtittcc, h.icl too ojicitU ttpjio'-cil the SS i .uni A . 
and ^t)acc iihuitlc. adinsnixtratson hatiitil jiica''nte'- lit jaiiuaiv 
11173. the aiui(Uttii.c!ncnt i.imc. Nixon uotihl .tlMdidi the ''ho c 
(XST.l'SAC aiijjat.ilus. .iiul the N‘SF uouUl itou- ilte I'roi- 
dent Mtentifu .ulvuc V'licn he waiitctl it. Stieini'i' ahno't unani 
inoii^ly tondcinnrti tltc nioec. ae ■'«!owii;.;t.idin .4 
advice. Caj»(;tc\Mucn noted th.a the Dcicnvc Dejiariiuciu v v 
aciiviiicx rcccival no HTininv ln>in .i White Ihuisc hen > ''it ' 
'cieniifit expertise, Apji.itcmK. (.ani^icv' h.td t.iheii a tcj 
tow.«d better technology .ivsccsment .md the executive one itq> 
away, within ihicc tnonthv of c.ich other. It w.ts .t 'isn n 


timci. . . . 

W'e now know', iit di'iiititing detail, that hcgiiinnit, n* ‘ 
the N’ixon adinini'ir.ttion concentrating n]ion t le . ^ . 
her election witii teinarkaldc Miigleinindetlnc''. . 

Hou'c wav ahHirhcd in the ctfort to control tlie inei i.t • 
nominating proces'ex of the Democratic party, t i.u , 

to resume iltc reforms of lOdy -71 designed to 
of domestic policy formulation and •“*"*“''''^‘^“'1“'’', claim 

was left from re-election activities wotdd p’ ^ 1972. 

of foreign jrolicy. The trips to Quna am^^ adventures 

and more of the endless negotiations . 

.„oci,.cd ».h .ho war in Lci.ll 

taken by the administration in IJ/- ^ ^ O.MB circul.ar 

management was the broadening of t for some 

A- 95 . a little noticed programs by requiring 

improvement in the confusion of ^ ,,v;,nv federal aid in 

state regional planning organizat.ons to review 

order to reduce overlapping ^farcli, and held 

The poi'ulaiion commission problem confronting 

some surprises. "There is hart > Y j j . e.asier if our 

this nation." it said, “-hose solution '-ulcl^^^^ 

population were larger . • ^ continued growth of the 

staniial benefits conclusion came in a report written 

nation’s population. Tins conce 
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with more clarity and candor than many had expected from an 
official commission on such a sensitive subject. It offered some 
sixty-two recommendations, including an end to discrimination 
based on sex, the liberalization of abortion laws, that the govern- 
ment “develop a set of national population guidelines and set 
up the Office of Population Growth and Distribution. Another 
vote for NGP. All these worked toward the same end, that the 
nation welcome and plan for a stabilized population.”'*^ 

Readers of Nixon’s population message of 1969 might have 
expected that the report would have his endorsement. Instead 
he politely thanked the commission members, and in a few days 
chose two of the recommendations, on liberalized abortion laws 
and the availability of birth control information to minors, for 
specific repudiation. Nothing was said in support of the reports 
general thrust, nor of the administration’s plans to “welcoine 
and plan for a stabilized population.” Several people felt dis- 
appointed in Nixon’s response, even betrayed. The President 
cast a rather wet blanket over the potential interest of quite a 
few Federal agencies,” said Robert Parke, the deputy director of 
the commission.^5 administration had dropped the popula- 
tion issue. Moynihan, of course, was no longer around to urge 
a more positive response, but the President’s negative public 
attitude owed to more than this. It was an election year, and he 
was trading a critical position on part of the commission report 
or Catholic votes in November.-Js It is painful to recall this bar- 
pn after counting the avalanche of votes that put Nixon back 
m tie White House. The administration that in 1969 could 
taken the longest strides toward control of the 
estabilizing force in modern history had in 1972 set 
further discussion of the issue. Eisenhower’s re- 
Kotten*^ "'fff rightly condemn us” had been for- 

Washirifit Moynihan three years after leaving 

of Boiifi”"’ ^ ^Vhite House of 1971 and 1972 reminded me 
around Hapsburgs in the 1820s in Europe going 

tion prograrnf.-ur'^" abolisliing smallpox vaccina- 
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At least one of the reforms necessary to improve social man- 
agement which had been stalled in 1972 had lost momentum 
because Congress, not the administration, had decided against 
it. This was reorganization of the executive branch, a reform 
apparently much closer to Ni.xon's heart than population con- 
trol or NGP. Not even the campaign pushed the subject from 
his mind, and in a meeting at Camp David on September 20, 
1972, the President and Ehrlichman decided to go ahead with- 
out congressional approval. Nixon, like other presidents before 
him, wanted his chief advisers to command functional areas. Re- 
organization would have given him a Cabinet with that design. 
This the Congress had been too backward to approve. So he 
and Ehrlichman drew up a complicated new system that could 
go into effect without congressional assent. They must have been 
unusually tired and distracted. Five presidential assistants would 
form an inner circle, channeling information and analysis from 
the areas of Wdiite House operations (Haldeman), Executive 
Management (Ash), Domestic Affairs (Ehrlichman), Economic 
Affairs (Shultz), Foreign Affairs (Kissinger). Of the four new 
proposed Cabinet departments in the Nixon-Ash reorganization, 
only one. Economic Affairs, had hit the inner ring. Beneath this 
ring, Nixon put three counsellors, actually current Cabinet 
officers on special detail: Human Resources (Weinberger), Na- 
tural Resources (Butz), Community Development (Lynn). They 
would report through the Domestic Affairs Assistant. 

Only seasoned White House watchers followed this easily. 
It did seem clear enough that the old constituency-oriented de- 
partments had been downgraded a notch to make room for an 
intervening layer of functional coordinators — “counsellors. 
Cabinet officers must now sit down from them at State dinners, 
unless one of them happened also to be a counsellor. Above both 
Cabinet secretaries and counsellors was a tight ring of five as- 
sistants. These complex changes were announced in January 
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with more clarity and candor than many had expected from an 
official commission on such a sensitive subject. It offered some 
sixty-two recommendations, including an end to discrimination 
based on sex, the liberalization of abortion laws, that the govern 
ment “develop a set of national population guidelines and set 
up the Office of Population Growth and Distribution. Another 
vote for NGP. All these worked toward the same end, that the 


nation welcome and plan for a stabilized population.”"*^ 

Readers of Nixon’s population message of 1969 might have 
expected that the report would have his endorsement. Instea 
he politely thanked the commission members, and in a few days 
chose two of the recommendations, on liberalized abortion laws 
and the availability of birth control information to minors, fot 
specific repudiation. Nothing was said in support of the reports 
general thrust, nor of the administration’s plans to welcorne 
and plan for a stabilized population.” Several people felt dis- 
appointed in Nixon’s response, even betrayed. The President 
cast a rather wet blanket over the potential interest of quite a 
few Federal agencies,” said Robert Parke, the deputy director of 
the commission.-'s The administration had dropped the popula- 
tion issue. Moynihan, of course, was no longer around to urge 
a more positive response, but the President’s negative public 
attitude owed to more than this. It was an election year, and he 
was trading a critical position on part of the commission report 
tor Catholic votes in November.^ It is painful to recall this bar- 
pi n after counting the avalanche of votes that put Nixon back 
^ House. The administration that in 1969 could 

the longest strides toward control of the 
itself ilizing force in modern history had in 1972 set 

discussion of the issue. Eisenhower’s re- 
Kotten history will rightly condemn us” had been for- 

^VashiriBt "'tote Moynihan three years after leaving 

of Boufh°"’ ^ ^'^hite House of 1971 and 1972 reminded me 
around taki'LT'^ Hapsburgs in the 1820s in Europe going 
tion programs.’’'ir "" abolishing smallpox vaccina- 
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bering seems to have had to do with the transgressions and vul- 
nerabilities of “the enemy.” Instead of the experts and specialists 
in domestic problems one would have expected to find in the 
DC. John Donovan found more political generalists, political 
associates with whom Ehrlichman and Nixon were comfortable. 


He identified three of Ehrlichman’s seven deputies as former 
advance men for Nixon.'*® Nixon's choice as the director of the 
DC after left was Kenneth Cole, a candid, engaging man of e-x- 
tremely conservative views, who comes close to believing that t le 
government can do nothing well. "The only thing we learne , 
he said of his DC experience, “is that no one here is smart 
enough to manage an economy as big and complex as this one. 
Could Nixon (or Ford; Cole served until February 197 j) have 
expected the DC to flourish as a coordinating and P 

ning agency when directed by a man who thought Nixons mos 
significant domestic achievement had been ending the a t. 

Some of these problems of the DC were structura ' ''the 

inevitable in every pre-election period, some derive rom 
special characteristics of Nixon and his men. Sorting t le 
will take some time and access to the primary , ■ 

event the DC did not become tlie Planning actually 

founding executive order had sketched in 1 / - * one 

preferred to get coordination of domestic po icy ivhere 

man, as he had designed it on the ^ 

Henry Kissinger overawed °PP°hosrperformance in 

Arthur Bums, then John Ehrlichman, hiVher some- 

1970 and 1971 as domestic coordinator may r^ concerns re- 
day than most people think. J’ ^^juced Ehrlichman’s 

lated to the election, then to Waterg ■ coordination, 

ability to coordinate a government le Ehrlichman 

The DC was given over to Kenneth Col . Melvin 

gone in April 1974, domesuc c^r ma i^^^^ 

Laird, whose thoughts for some Nixon continued to 

ers, and bases. Then came Wi lam ’ coordination, 

assign one White for rooms with a 

The Kissinger example, ^^d his o^ ^^P impossible 

very few people in them, le 
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1973, along with a reduction in Domestic Council staff and other 
shufflings. Observers did not know quite what to make of it. It 
was obviously another presidential effort to get control of the 
Permanent Government, and while Nixon’s organizational 
clarity had blurred, his tenacity on the issue was still perfectly 
clear. 

The netv arrangement lasted less than six months, when it 
was dismantled (May 1973) in the intensifying crisis over Water- 
gate. Nixon never got his reorganization, but of all the changes 
he sought to enhance the government’s managerial and poten- 
tially Planning capabilities, reorganization of White House staff 
and executive branch was his most sustained interest. It is diffi- 
cult to say how much of what he did and wished to do will make 
a lasting mark. The reorganization plan itself, and the Ash le 
ports, are full of insight and fresh ideas, and may have more 
ahead of them than dust collection in a library. The Domestic 
Council was retained by Gerald Ford, and appears as perma- 
nent as the NSC. 


But the DC disappointed its backers more than is openly ad- 
mitted. Its chief value has been as a base for inter-agency Task 
Forces which have produced some innovative policy thinking m 
a government very short of new ideas. But it has shortcomings 
as a place for policy coordination. Its members are after all de- 
partment heads who do not take on a national (“presidential”) 
perspective simply by driving over to the White House from the 
epartment of Agriculture. The DC is quite large, and Nixon, 
according to the report of a White House aide, disliked die 
aiiTn"u """k tf>em with decreasing frequency.^ Here 

by rrian ^ **^n*'dng influence of the election was felt. In 1972, 
speeSm? '^°^ked mostly on political 

and papers to refute and confound Democrats, 

politicallv within the administration that might 
supposcd^tn"'^'‘'^-T President. This was the staff that was 
oiw" wliirh President with an "institutional mem- 

cvolvint? In could not possess. This must have been 

liersons inri extent, since the staff reached about seventy 
they dutifully kept files. But much of their remem- 



Ritlunl Nison. 


in the open. If ii were enacted, America w'oitUl liavc a fi.iinc- 
work for I’lannini; mote lomprclieiisivc amf proini'>inR than 
ansthin^ Franklin Roo^evell administeietl or even pioito'Cii. 

.Vi a stroke, liheralisin had eonvertctl Innk to IManning. 
Humphrey projHtved a sopliistiratetl law that woidtl dejtloy all 
tile functions of social IManning in an entirely new siinttine. 
Perliaps he was braced for denunciation as a sttcialist. a I’l.innei, 
a radical. .Surely this wouKl have been so in the ID.ids. tlie I'.Hils, 
the I'JaOs. In making a d.iring proposal, and hmling th.ii it was 
not thouglii to be very interesting, he had ctpeiied some inniguing 
possibilities. The political culture net longer etpiatetl 1 lanmng 
with revolution or socialism. It receiveti the woid I l.nmiun 
from a leading national politician with a thoughtful silence, n- 
deed, there were indications that the calm that stallet uni 
phrey's proposal for IManning might gradually be 
gentle wind behind it. Senator Hartke submitted Ins oiui . - > 
in March 1973, the National Growth Policy Planning c 
Hartke was burned nowhere in elfigy for being a 1 l.mnei. 

The two senators were not alone in raising the 
Planning. A seminar of scholars and jrublic olhcia s at ic 
row \Vilson International Center in Washington in 

concluded: 

. . . Problems svith long-term implicuions and broad 

cannot continue to be dealt with on a d.iy-io ay,, .. 

meal basi.s. It is fair to .say that, despite the plcthor.i 

slatfs" scattered throughout the exist within 

menis for systematic, integrated, long-rang p • crisis, have 

the U.S. government-nor. except in times of great 

they ever existed.^ 


The seminar then suggested an 


office of strategic policy : 


assess- 


leminar men eferred to call candidly a 

ments. which they standing and probably jus- 

Planning board ^ut /^there is ajong-smn^^^ J 

tifiable popular suspicion att ^ Planning was 

H=,c and there in Wf J™ Ye. if no one appeared 

breaking through into publi 
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demands upon selected individuals. The institutional base for 
policy coordination, the DC, was very much in limbo in 1 
and 1974. Optimists might have assumed that it, or one of those 
listed presidential supercoordinators, was managing to eliminate 
the gross inconsistencies of American domestic policies wnici 
had been so glaringly exposed in the studies of the 1960s. The 
energy crisis would dash those assumptions, and reveal how 
short of adequate Planning the Nixon government had stoppe 
when in 1972 it took the fatal low road to political success. 


From the election to the jolting end of the Nixon presidency 
in August 1974, the pattern of congressional initiative and a 
ministration drift continued to characterize the landscape^ o 
policy issues which involved the capacity to plan. In the spring 
of 1973 the Senate hoppers held two Planning bills, relative y 
parallel efforts by Senators Hartke and Humphrey. These pro 
posals did not stun the capital, no hearings were scheduled, 
there was no media rush to probe their implications. But their 
appearance was a remarkable event. Senator Humphrey was not 
thought to be an exciting figure in American national life after 
the 1968 defeat. He was said to talk too much and not to say new 
things. He had made the mistake of being Lyndon Johnsons 
vice president and defending the war; he had not written a 
St selling book. These considerations inclined informed libera 
pinion (conservatives agreed for different reasons) to have a 
ong ack of interest in Humphrey’s last years in the Senate, 
own recognized as a serious error. Humphreys 

tanr accurate. He has stated that the most impor 

is thp rf f ^S'slative proposal he has ever been associated wit i 
he nrn National Growth and Development Act which 

the^IC, and drafted in early 1973. In 1975, 

candidly ^tilled bi-partisan support and was 

bill. (See n ^ Balanced Growth and Economic Planning 
lap. VI, p. 278.) The long shunned word was out 
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of Virginia said that tfic bill '‘had frightening implications for 
the future of tills Nation," for "/oniiig and laml-usc der.isioits 
would no longer be made by familiar local individuals who 
have an understanding of the needs of the community" but by 
distant bureaucrats. .Another vigilant defender of current ar- 
rangements wondered "hors' long will this short-sighted and 
dangerous march of power to Washington continuct'"^^ The 
Chamber of Commerce thought the bill held too many federal 
standards, would perniciously interfere with local autonomy. 
The National Association of Home Builders decided that the 
bill, despite Jackson's and Udall's disclaimers, w:ls a Trojan 
Horse for the no-growth fanatics. 

The language of federal dictatorship was hard for land-use 
supporters to meet. The bill was easily misuiulerstood and mis- 
represented by interest groups with a stake in unrestricted de- 
velopment. It was a national land-use law, but it placed heavy 
responsibility on the states. From one angle, it looked like a 
conservative substitute for the radical national control that 


would probably be coming along in a very few years. One Re- 
publican congressman thought it was a model of the New Feder- 
alism, and couldn’t fathom the intensity of the opposition. 
Another pointed out that, since it gave land-use power to the 
states, this legislation cannot, even by the wildest stretch of the 
most suspicious imagination be seen as expanding any federal 
power. ^ But there were many suspicious imaginations focused 
on the muted issue of federal review of state plans, and on the 
possibility that the sanctions in the Senate bill might prevail in 
conference. The bill’s supporters manfully repeated the facts 
t at had moved the law this far, facts easily forgotten in the 
comfortable chambers where legislators deliberated. Representa- 
tive Anderson noted that during each week of congressional debate 
on the bill, 27,000 households were formed in America, requiring 
musing covering an area equal to that of the city of Kalamazoo. 

oping to alarm his colleagues. Representative Udall offered 
t e data that every twenty-four hours 10,000 acres of open land 
went under the asphalt of freeways and subdivisions, located, 
1 'e energy facilities and industrial plants, without study of 
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to be horrified, it was also true that no congressional committee 
until 1975 proposed hearings on this emerging novelty. Be oie 
long, close examination of these ideas would be essential. Even 
knowledgeable people who talked to or around the idea o 
Planning did not appreciate the choices to be made even 
after the need for Planning was accepted. Humphreys Finn 
ning board was not made up of Cabinet officials, like t le 
Domestic Council, and there must be discussion of the short 
comings of this arrangement as well as its virtues. What regiona , 
state, and local structures were required to facilitate grassroots 
participation, sensitivity to local variation and needs, prompt 
social reporting? Could Planning work without executive branc 
reorganization, a structure and method for social accounting 
Other questions swarmed around the issue. Above all, were 
there essential differences between Planning as it might be e 
signed by a conservative government like Nixon’s, or as it mig 
evolve from the liberal tradition reaching back to FDR? ^ ^ 
1973, these issues only stirred beneath the surface. The evolution 
toward Planning still went on piecemeal, without a larger m 
tellectual framework. 


10 


ne salient of this evolution was land-use planning, whic 
reached a threshold in the spring of 1974. The Jackson bill had 
passed the Senate in June 1973 by a lopsided vote of 64-21. A 
national land-use planning bill! Ghosts stirred with astonish- 
Interior Department offices once used by t le 
WKPB. Were the defenders of property rights so easily routed? 

'’ote seemed to revive them. Opposition in the 
during the autumn, and the House Rules Commit- 
1974 from the floor until June 

tions ^ managed a vote on a bill stripped of sanc- 

bells nf opposition, but no concession stilled the 

defense of a man’s right to treat his 
le wished. In floor debate. Congressman Broybil 
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regional/national costs or benefits. The House voted 211 -O'! 
against the bill. 

Henry Jackson tvas furious, and placed the blame upon 
Nixon. The President had supported Jackson’s intentions from 
the beginning. In three environmental messages in a row, in t le 
second State of the Union Address in 1973, the administiation 
endorsed a strong national land-use planning bill. Then eaily m 
1974, as talk of impeachment underscored Nixons need for con 
servative support, he decided to abandon the effort. The a 
ministi'ation switched to a weak substitute designed by Arizona 
representative Sam Steiger to defeat every aim of national lane 
use planning, and this switch provided the margin of de eat. 
Again the need to keep Nixon in the White House had put an 
end to the Nixon administration’s early interest in strengthene 
national controls over social development. 


11 

Now the administration bore little resemblance to its eaiher 
self. It conserved its energies by taking negative positions on 
population and land-use, drifted on growth policy, paid no more 
formal attention to national goals. Its achievement in icor 
ganization was in place— a domestic council, a doubled IVhiie 
House staff, a new OMB. There was less progress toward a 
Planning capability than one would have expected of a two-term 
president when the activism of the administration emerged m 
1969-70. The task of re-election had largely accounted for the 
stall in the policy thrust we have outlined; after re-election, 
Watergate engulfed a IVhite House which piled error upon 
error until it had committed an unbelievable suicide. In the last 
months in office, certainly during 1974 and most of 1973, the 
Nixon administration put a brave face on a crippled condition. 
The \Miin; House had its attention riveted upon its legal ant 
political perils. The still enormous tasks of rationalizing domes 
tic policy were unaddressed. Every agency was dispirited and 
rudderless, especially the crucial arms of the President, OMB- 
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CEA, and the new energy administration. “It’s no longer a 
government,” commented Congressman Henry Reiiss in May 
1974, “it's a bunch of roving feudal bands.” Routine business 
was conducted, but there were inadequate moral and intellectual 
resources to cope with emerging problems. The growth report 
required in February 1974 did not appear. It had not appeared 
when Nixon left the capital for retirement. 

The disarray of 1974 owed almost entirely to the constitu- 
tional crisis over the apparent crimes and e.xcesses of the Presi- 
dent’s re-election committee, his closest White House aides, and 
himself. Impeachment pre-empted other public business. History 
would show that the Nixon administration, even though losing 
momentum in 1972, had made important progress in equipping 
the federal government for the job of social management it had 
been performing so poorly since the 1930s. Important progress, 
but how much measured against the mounting challenges to 
American stability? In simpler times, surely enough to earn 
much praise. But the dimensions of our national crisis in the 
1970s set harsh standards for those who had accepted power and 
promised to lead. The government’s continuing ineptitude after 
five years of Nixonian leadership was painfully exposed when 
the energy crisis came in the winter of 1972—73. 

The “energy crisis” may seem a large enough problem to 
stand on its own, but it was only the most severe manifestation 
of material shortages that became endemic in the early 1970s. 
It was oil in the winter of 1972 (and forever thereafter), but 
timber shortages had appeared a couple of years earlier, and 
the supplies of various raw materials were suddenly discovered 
to be inadequate given current demand. Petroleum shortages of 
course led the list of vexations in a nation so married to the 
automobile, unlimited hot water, electric gadgets, and jet travel. 
Oil, it turned out, was behind everything Americans enjoyed. 
The painful shortages of late 1972 raised questions about where 
the government had been as the crisis was building. 

The administration’s record on materials policy, of which 
energy policy is the most critical subset, would prove hard 
to defend. Congress had required the appointment of the Na- 
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tional Commission on Materials Policy in the Resource Recovery 
Act of 1970. Nixon duly appointed an industry-dominated seven- 
man commission. It spent §2 million, and its report in June 
1973 was not comforting. It concluded that market forces should 
continue to allocate our material resources; that environmental 
costs ought to be reflected in market prices; that recovery ought 
to be spurred; that a national land-use policy was desirable; that 
perhaps the big car ought to be taxed and mass transit encour- 
aged. These were cautious appraisals, avoiding the alarm that 
was actually justified. Yet certain policy reforms came irrepres- 
sibly into their conclusions. The administration was not inter- 
ested, apparently, in materials policy, nor in an early 1972 
preliminary finding of a task force of the commission that pe- 
troleum shortages were imminent. (The petroleum shortage had 
also been foreseen in other parts of the government, for example 
in a June 1972 report in the Office of Emergency Preparedness; 
information of this sort did not rocket up to the President.) 
There was no great interest shown at the White House,” ad- 
mitted Materials Policy Commission chairman Lynton Caldwell, 
with respect to the commission or its mission.”®® 

The White House torpor in this area was real enough. But 
what president had been interested in materials policy? Harry 
Truman had appointed the only other commission of that 
name, and little had become of its report. Nixon, like his prede- 
cessors and virtually every congressman, did not set aside a few 


minutes a week to worry about materials policy, or energy 
policy either. The Ash committee’s studies of regulatory agency- 
performance had not focused upon the failures of energy policy 
coordination, as numerous as they were. Nixon’s reorganization 
plans included a department of natural resources, a useful unifi- 
c.ition of agencies wliicli was not presented in terms of energy 
po icy rationalization. z\mericans did not think about energy, 
ici.irc i’lxoii was a typical citizen in this regard. He opposed 
energy field which Senators Jennings 
^leiiry Jackson pushed in 1971, and the reports 
energy policy in a cursory wa'-’ nftcr 

n -ss in 971 required its separate treatmeu! ''tgy 
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message of 1971 was drafted by a Domestic Council task force 
which then became inactive. Apparently drafting the message 
had been the goal, not a major realignment of policy. 

As the first presidential message on energy the occasion was 
historic. The substance of the message was remarkably unim- 
aginative. The urgency on energy problems felt in other parts 
of the government and among interested experts had not ap- 
parently risen to the Domestic Council level. If one wished to 
propose a course of action least disruptive of established business 
interests and consumer patterns, this was the message one would 
draft. Conservation was given only a ceremonial mention. The 
rest of the twelve-page message had to do with expanding pro- 
duction of energy supplies, with oil, coal, and nuclear sources 
taken most seriously and solar energy granted only a small 
corner of the energy future. At the end the President displayed 
his (or his message writers’) acute sensitivity to organizational 
disorder by deploring the fragmentation of federal energy policy, 
and proposing that the hoped-for Department of Natural Re- 
sources have all energy research and development activities 
consolidated within it. This was in June. Seven months later, 
in February 1972, Nixon appointed one Charles DiBona his 
first energy adviser. Of course nothing differently happened 
thereafter. In the usual pattern, American government waited 
for the problem to deserve higher priority by becoming un- 
manageable. 

It did so in the winter of 1972-73, as the Arab oil embargo and a 
shortage of refining capacity produced long Hires at service stations, 
snowbound homes without heating oil, rising prices and tem- 
pers. In April the President produced another energy message, 
this one longer and more substantial. Now the administration 
was concentrating upon the issue. Its grasp of the details of 
energy sources, utilization, and federal policy was stronger. But 
the basic approach was the same. Inviting and coaxing private 
enterprise to produce more energy was the administration’s main 
solution; bringing about altered life styles to reduce energy de- 
pendence by that necessary margin was not. Nixon proposed 
that the government de-regulate most natural gas prices at the 
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wellhead, increase shelf oil drilling, build the Alaskan pipeline, 
and extend the benefits of the investment tax credit for oil ex- 
ploration. It also seemed time to ease air pollution requirements 
so that coal use could be expanded. This program did not en- 
vision any changes in American life of any significance. Gas and 
oil might cost more, coal less. The emergency did not appear 
to the administration to require what some saw as the desper- 
ately needed reorientation of American culture away from De- 
troit products and wasteful consumption of energy toward 
modes of life more forgivable by our ancestors. 

Nixon might have proposed heavy taxation of large autos, 
or a crash program of mass transit, or gasoline rationing. He 
skirted regulation or coercion, the use of the tax system to alter 
consumer habits, and relied upon raising prices. “Energy con- 
servation is a national necessity,” he said, "but I believe that it 
can be undertaken most effectively on a voluntary basis . 01 
course the government had its role to play in energy conserva- 
tion. The President put in his message a sentence about the 
need for a national conservation ethic, and established some- 
thing called the Office of Energy Conservation in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, of all places. And he ordered the 
Department of Commerce to develop a voluntary system of energy 
efficiency labels for home appliances. Richard Nixon would sur- 
vive the energy crisis, at least, without proposing any measures 
whicli threatened the profits of corporations involved in energy, 
or which threatened the southern California culture of Cadillacs, 
jet planes, and warm swimming pools. But Nixon still cast some- 
thing of a planner s eye upon problems, or at least his Domestic 
Council did. IVhen it came to governmental organization, the 
Nixon White House harbored reformers. This second energy 
message complained again of defective organization: "The cur- 
rent fragmented organization of energy-related activities in the 
executne branch of the government must be overhauled," which 
meant-he must have been tired of saying this— a department of 
energy and natural resources (perhaps the realigned title would 
move an incredibly torpid Congress).” 

ngress, led by Senators Metcalf, Jackson, and others, was 
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situation in December 1972 when he said that the Nation not 
only lacked an energy Policy, but had ‘‘no single forum or de- 
cision-making body in which alternative means for meeting our 
energy needs can be weighed against the nation’s economic, en- 
vironmental, and security objectives.”5» Not long afterward a 
staff study of energy organization was produced by Jackson’s 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. It reinforced the 
conclusion that little or nothing had been done by mid-1973 to 
improve policy-making organization. “Policy is presently ad- 
ministered by a diffuse and ill-defined assembly of agencies,” the 
study found, a condition of energy policy which had escaped 
the notice of every reorganization commission from Ash back 
through Hoover to Brownlow.®® Forty-six agencies administered 
programs with specific impacts upon the energy system, eighteen 
more exerted important influences although this was not in their 
charge. Fragmentation was one problem, energy-industry domi- 
nation another. Advisory committees allowed energy industries 
a powerful voice in setting policy, and the very data the govern- 
ment used came chiefly from industry. 

This report slipped quietly out in 1973. A year later, in April 
1971, the GAO released a study of commodity shortages that 
made somewhat more impact. And the report was critical, even 
1 every conclusion was familiar. It found the commodity de- 
cision-making process “essentially ad hoc and crisis-oriented,” 
t'lt 1 the invariably multiple agencies involved without coor- 
( mating mechanisms, without adequate data. Naturally the gov- 
ment had not anticipated the shortages in meat, lumber, 
tli'p^Krn "’ool, and fertilizer that mushroomed in 

■ ‘ controls were placed on various commodities, 

found “complex but chaotic.” "There is 
svi-tor. '•^msive computerized material or mineral inventory 
imulc-' ^ federal government, and there are no plans to 
oii ii.. ° problems of agency fragmentation and inade- 

placcnc ‘‘deled wrong assumptions, or at least com- 

feauire^ f '*■ °f scarcity as a possible enduring 

till- ^ 'otcrnational economy lias not fully penetrated 

‘inineiu. la ^ word, we had been surprised by energy 
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and oil and other commodity shortages because there was no 
Planning: 


In contrast to decisions responsive to immediate needs, a long- 
term policy planning system would attempt to project possible 
futures and to modify basic economic and political forces in direc- 
tions compatible with the nation’s long-term objectives. Such a 
system would require a coherent set of national priorities which 
would lend direction and substance to the policy planning sys- 
tem.®! 

This was the voice of Planning, emerging from a respected place 
in the Washington bureaucracy. Facts had forced cautious men 
a long way from old moorings. The Nixon administration, after 
risking an out-front position on Planning capacities in its first 
two years, found itself by 1974 criticized for running an un- 
planned government, not by radicals and professors, but by 
senators and bureaucrats and who were themselves a part of the 
planless system. 


12 

What are we to make of Nixon’s five years? Every month 
brought surprises, until this presidential era came to the most 
astonishing of all conclusions. Which president has left more to 
be pondered than Nixon, who deposited in five years and a half 
such an avalanche of words, reorganizations, reform proposals, 
contradictory initiatives of every kind, juxtapositions of liberal 
and conservative thrusts, a trip to China, tape !ngs of 

every spoken word in the Oval Office, impeac la e o enses? 
The interpretation of all this will long be a national quandary. 

Did his administration have a central purpose and pattern? 
If it did, was it one the President chose, or wje other men, 
impersonal forces the architects? There is evidence that the 
Nixon loyalists at the White House and in the executive agen- 
cies came to Washington and worked there with ar purpose. 
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One finds this conviction in virtually every interview. In talking 
with Novak and Evans, with Dan Rather, with Allen Drury, 
with Thomas Cronin, and others who interviewed well-placed 
Republicans, the Nixon people defined their mission in common 
terms: to make the government smaller and less involved in 
social manipulation (except for the area of “law and order”), to 
liberate capitalists, to end the liberal practice of promising too 
much, to invigorate the market, to decentralize power, to bring 
a major change in governing philosophy. “The New Deal is 
dead, summarized John Roy Price, who enlisted with Nixon 
befoie the 1968 nomination.®- Or as the new attorney general 
is supposed to have said in 1969: “This country is going so far 
to the right that you won’t recognize it.”®^ Or as a White House 
aide told Dan Rather after Nixon’s re-election: “During the first 
term, we stopped their revolution. Now we can move forward 
with our own.”®'* 


This may have been the guiding vision of aides, speech 
writers, party workers. But it was not translated into substantial 
reality. Admittedly there were some shallow tracks left by the 
M-called conservative philosophy. Nixon delivered a passionate 
1 ew Federalism message, then proposed revenue sharing, claim- 
ing that it would send power flowing back to “the people,” or 
at least to levels of government presumably “closer” to the 
peop e ilian the one in Washington. In many speeches he fanned 
tire enthusiasm of citizens who wanted less national government, 
nore ree enterprise. He appointed many quite reactionary, free- 
'et men, we remember Haynsworth and Carswell and Rehn- 
I St, an Geoige Sliultz, Caspar "Weinberger, Alan Greenspan. 
rnn^- "’ays to articulate the administration’s 

comli#. ^inrn Writer William Safire to w'rite in De- 

"Piilili'i ^ Federalist Paper #/ (winch Safire signed 

linii -ri*’ raise the tone of the occasion) for internal circula- 
tion. The paper eronerl fr,. - 


f iilp,? groped for a name for Ni.xonian conservatism, 

bodv enthusiasm for "national localism.” But every- 

tivc I r‘ comforted by the reaffirmation of conserva- 

ti'e principles. 

more than this was hard to claim in the service of these 
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principles when Nixon was clone. He proposed a new American 
Revolution (not very conservative phraseology). The heart of 
this was to be a backflow of “power” from Washington, wlierc 
too much of it had collected under liberals, to “the people.” 
How do we judge his success at this? The job is forbiddingly 
complex, and there has been too little time for adccpiatc re- 
flection and analysis. But some preliminary signs may be read. 
Let us sit down with that earnest social document, the federal 
budget. May one discern the term in office of a conservative 


president in the years 1969-75? 

If a conservative president presided over any of these years of 
budget-making, taxing, and spending, his mark is modestly in- 
scribed. Consulting the admirable Brookings studies of the 
federal budget for 1974 and 1975, we find instructive trends. 
From 1960, when federal spending was 18.6 per cent of the GNP 


it increased to 20.6 per cent during the liberal decade, and ac- 
tually inched up to 20.8 per cent by 1975. Not muclt flow of 
power back to the people, if the right to spend one’s own money 
without any governmental interference is power. Indeed, the 
figures in one sense seem to reflect the accession of a liberal 
president sometime about 1970, for defense spending which was 
53.7 per cent of the budget in 1960 was down to 44.6 per cent by 
1970 then dropped sharply to 31.6 per cent by 1975. On the 
domestic side, cash income maintenance went up more sharply 
in half the 1970s than in the entire 1960s, and Nixon’s tenure 
saw grants for social progi'ams slightly increase over Lyndon 
Johnson’s substantial beginnings. 

This is on the spending side. On the taxing side. 
surprisingly little interest in the structure of federal taxation 
at least no interest in changing it to advance certain broa 1 
social goals. He was only interested m the tax struct 
taxpayer, eager to find all the deductions he could. Posn'biri.-'* 
attitude in this reflected a lawyer’s understanding that Amer^r-.*^ 
taxation did not actually burden the upper c asses ntQj. . 
those beneath them, myths of progressive mxation (q 
trary notwithstanding. Nixon signed t le ax Reform Arf nf 
1969 but never had a clear position on it, and nei,],^^. 
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changes of 1969 and 1971 nor the administration’s reform pro- 
posals of April 1973 brought much change to the revenue system. 
The payroll tax associated with social security continued to 
climb under Nixon, as it had under predecessors, and as this 
was a regressive tax he cooperated fully with congressional 
preferences here. Under Nixon, personal and especially business 
taxes were trimmed as payroll taxes climbed, and deliberate 
loopholes, which economists now wisely label “tax expendi- 
tures, were multiplied. The authors of the Brookings mono- 
^aph on the 1974 budget conclude that “a heavy share of the 
e eral tax burden falls on the poor and the near-poor and that 
s tare is increasing, fis None of this was a departure from the 

liberal tax programs of the 1960s, which were shockingly 
illiberal. 

fpi^ made little impression upon the 

era u get and tax system (let us assume that the tax system 
n him) because he could not control a Demo- 

^ 1 C ongiess. But how hard did he work at the job of shrink- 
ing the government’s fiscal dimensions? The record shows a great 
wlipn° realism and moderation until the very end, 

• ■ tt militant anti-statist peeked out. From the be- 

was iff' compromised with budgetary reality. The budget 

first of^^^lf simply an expensive list of boondoggles. It was 
mieht li fiscal policy, and cutting liberal programs 

197’’ R:'h ^ most destabilizing depression. Through 

tlian -,n 1 * fashioned the budget in a practical rather 

risiiiL' finm spirit. He must have wished to check the 

oiled tliat ^ponding of his predecessors, but recession beck- 
ficinrinc r-T focused anger of former bene- 

^i-i; Le u utn t:: r" ^ 

behind. November 1972 hurdle could be put safely 

conservitive— President began finally to act the militant 
submitted in "’’“s concerned. The 197-1 budget, 

bis t)re.sidenc\- v'” ''‘^P*''^*cntcd the sharpest break of 

•ible amount federal spending by a notice- 

most entirely on the domestic side. Inflation 
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was a major problem, and a spending cut was infinitely more 
palatable than a tax increase. Some §2 billion was cut from the 
defense budget, but more than $10 billion from the domestic 
side. This $10 billion was accumulated not merely by trimming 
expenditures on space, transportation, parks, and the like, where 
no national policy issue was involved in the reduction, but re- 
flected a $6 billion shift away from social grant programs from 
Great Society days— in health, education, manpower training, 
housing, environmental control. Here Nixon intended not sim- 
ply to cut spending, something Eisenhower and George 
Humphrey had tried to do. He wanted that power to flow back 
to somebody outside Washington, and revenue sharing, enacted 
in 1972, was the vehicle. General revenue sharing was to con- 
tinue at the programmed rate of about $6 billion a year to state 
and local governments, with no strings attached. Special revenue 
sharing, proposed to an unresponsive Congress in 1971, was put 
forward in a revised form in 1973. For fiscal 1974 Nixon asked 
the consolidation of most categorical grants into four special 
revenue-sharing block grants* to be spent by lower-tier govern- 
ments. 

The President claimed a lot for this proposed budget, which 
more clearly reflected his conservative leanings than any of its 
predecessors. His message read; 


The 1974 budget proposes a leaner federal bureaucraqr, increased 
reliance on state and local governments . . • and greater freedom 
for the American people to make for themselves fundamenul 
choices about what is best for them. . . - ^ years ago, 1 spoke 
of the need for a New American Revolution to return power to 
people and put the individual self back in the i ea of se//.govern. 
ment. The 1974 budget moves us hrmly toward that goal.ca 


Brave words. (Over at the National must have 

wondered why they had not been spoken in 969). The prindple 
strategy for achieving this end, Nixon s economic counsellors 

• In manpower elementary 

and secondary education, and law 
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frankly told the Congress at hearings on the budget in 1973 and 
1974, was to cut back on ineffective grant programs by omitting 
them from new budgets and impounding voted funds, while 
adding revenue sharing to provide lower governments tvith 
resources to be used as they wished. This would keep total 
ederal domestic spending about the same, in theory. 

Questions have been raised among ardent fiscal conservatives 
a out Nixon s personal sense of urgency about all this. The 
record shows much delay, and much caution. To the Nixon 
circle, the key to the eventual outcome (which was disappoint- 
ing) was the Democratic Congress. Unquestionably the Congress 
1 not agree that its social objectives could and would be better 
c neved by cancelling its own legislative record going back to 
e ear y 1960s and then mailing money down to governors, 
^yors, and county supervisors. Congress changed the 1974 
*niportant ways. Special revenue sharing was largely 
can revenue sharing kept small. The President, 

huTvl ^ internal crisis that sapped his strength from a 

hp icofi ^ strong antagonist. Occasionally resolute, 

nolifiV-.! ''^to social spending. But frequently some 

to -,1 known only to himself would lead Nixon 

as in Congress toward an active national role, such 

MetlimVi^'- tltc food stamp program. Medicare and 

the hum ' social security benefits, on more aid to 

anot ^d«cation. In February 1974 he had 

when he show what he would prefer in an ideal world, 

wnen ne sent down the iq7t; . .. 


when he te, , I wiiat he would prefer in an ideal work 

as the ve ' h r'" u" not quite so militar 

fashioned it \rr^’ dearly a Republican conservative ha 
nsmoned u. Mduary spendintr xvn. L . 


fashionpfl ;r \rM* * ^ Clearly a Republican conservative ha( 

tions for ina-iisert^r 

was added for L , ‘^e decade. Some $19 billion mor< 

grams. A S^-i i -n^ security and other income maintenance pro 
transit spendin ' "'•t* added to environmental and mas: 

for in boldine sairh”'^'^^ programs were again squeezed 

lettine inflation "Pf^tlmg to roughly 1974 levels Nixon wa: 
gress, of course ^ budget in those areas for him. Con 

a small mark. Frorn^mvo '^tit Nixon had made 

75, spending on education, community 
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development, and manpower training was held v.hile inflation 
eroded their relative position in the budget. That was the largest 
scalp he had taken. The budget data for 1960-75 shov/ little 
other signs of a militant conservative. Shockingly, the 1975 bud- 
get revealed that spending on income maintenance ran hit'her 
than on defense for the first time in American history. 

In shaping federal budgets, Nixon must be conceded con- 
straints of towering proportions. Congress was in Democratic 
hands, and never liked him. But Nixon had conservative critics 
who do not think he seized the opportunities available. For a 
man who advised that we lower our voices, he made unusually 
grandiose claims for his major idea, revenue sharing. It cannot 
bear the ideological sveight he placed upon it. Revenue -.harin^-' 
was not, in fact, a conservative idea. It was proposed by ^ 'Jask 
Force appointed by Lyndon Johnson in 1964, and its pxi.ibili- 
ties were ideologically varied. General revenue sliaring jnhht 
well have made the nation’s tax system more progreiuve 
substituting federal taxes for state and local ones. With t/.-rtafn 
standards, it could redistribute income from rich states uj 
ones. Or it could be designed to let local governruents 
their progressive taxes and hold to regressive ones, 
depended on formulas and standards in the enabling It.u.t - 
The bipartisan revenue sharing law ot 19/2 was rnufPjj^j ^ ' 

not clear just svhat it allosved and encouraged local govf-r - > 
to do with their tax and spending plans. In any 
revenue sharing provided only 5 per cent of state-!c<^! 
mental funds, and svoulcl have little impact either 
direction. It may have been new, but it was not a re-.y, 
for special revenue sharing, which was to replace 
fusion of categorical grants, this tactic did not p^ *' '' 
in flow to the provinces, either. Grants only conufj^.j^ » 
cent of the federal budget in any case. Nixon conv^IeV, 
of those into special revenue sharing, svhich was a 
any administrator’s book. But there were some 
even in special revenue sharing. Some power 
governments. The effect was not cosmic. try Ifyyssr 

The federal budget is of course not the only ^ 
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the currents of power. Nixon caught little public attention with 
his budgetary efforts, since they were cautious, circumscribed, 
hard to measure at the end. But many people noticed how he 
arranged for certain kinds of power to flow up to Washington 
—specifically, to the White House. The White House staff nearly 
doubled in size under Nixon, and the President through his staff 
secured extraordinary influence over parts of the federal bureau- 
cracy that had formerly been relatively independent— the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the CIA, the FCC, even the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, to name only a few institutions feeling hot 
presidential breath in the 1970s. This sort of thing was not what 
conservative doctrine had proposed. The New American Revolu- 
tion moved power around in ways that did not fit with the 
script. 


Apart from his impact or lack of it on the locus of power, 
Nixon kept his admirers and detractors off balance in other 
ways. He chided Congress for failing to pass his environmental 
egis ation. He proposed a more expensive welfare plan than 
any yet heard of, with a guaranteed annual income from the 
government. He supported an expansion of the liberals’ food 
stamp program. He went to Red China. Great Society programs 
m-^i °u 1970s, Nixon only whittling away at them 

P ually. The agency at the heart of the War on Poverty, OEO, 

ad'vUp^^u-f’ ^^74- John Mitchell is said to have 

inn- \ I 1 ,°'^ ^ watch what we say, watch what we do.” Watch- 

said fh ^ ^lltl. one finds that it was not always what they 
saiU they would do. 


beddod surely many explanations. Some are em- 

promhed rt" AH presidents have 

have fallen r" government’s size and functions, and 

to alter aim goals. The budget is very difficult 

its own totpossible in the short run; the bureaucracy has 

chanee but dm tenaciously and resourcefully resists any 
gress resisKi r f *^''^P‘^‘’'’‘on of whatever it had been doing; Con- 
trge Den n "" Left or Right, and Nixon faced 

gtaiid. CoimhuLd?f“-‘'' P™' 

ICS toi existing programs are alert, consti- 


Richaiti Nixon. l‘!iiy-l'J7l 


lucncies for imagined new things arc tUspersed. N'i.xon sai<!. 
"Thai is ihc watclnvoril of this aihninistration; rcfoiin"; hut 
like FDR, Eisenhower, and Kennedy, all of whom promised 
wonderful new de[}ariures, he didn't get much frtnn the sSsiem, 
in part because it is designed to resist reform.'’** 

This explains something of the shortfall of tonscrvaiive e,x* 
pectations, but it docs not go far enough. 'Fhe activism of IDG*) 


—the year in which Nixon asketl for FAP, pro{>osetl a popidation 
commission, launched reorgani/alion, decidetl to keep .Motlcl 
Cities and OEO and other Johnsoniait programs-was traceable 
in some important degree to .Nfoynihan's inllucnce. He is said 
to have convinced Nixon to follow the Disraeli model, taking 
the liberal program away from the liberals and managing it in 
a Tory way. Neither man has denied the inllucnce of Nloyni* 
ban’s ideas, but still the nub of things is Nixon, not the ex- 
traordinarily persuasive Harvard professor. 

Nixon's mind is not easily penetrated. He leaned toward 
traditional conservative ideology, but tire evidence strongly sug- 
gests that he had no convictions. It was always said of FDR that 
he was a pragmatist unhampered by doctrinaire views, and 
much argument has been conducted around the extent to which 
he actually bad underlying social purposes beyond the possession 
of pow'er. Whatever the extent of the social purpose at the center 
of Roosevelt’s pragmatic nature, Nixon pretty clearly had less. 
Men close to him such as Richard Whalen, George Romney, 
and Wally Hickel have publicly concluded that there isn’t any 
inner Nixon. "1 don’t know what the pr^ident believes in,” 
Romney once said, “maybe he doesn’t believe anything.-es 
And a senior White House aide told Allen Drury: If 
an over-all policy, I wasn’t able to find it 'v len was Working 


over there.’’®® 

Romney, Whalen, Hickel, and other Repu beans who left tj,g 
administration with varying degrees of disillusionment are con- 
vinced that the exceptional philosophical vacuum 

Richard Nixon was a fatal flaw. John Elirhchinan admitted tlm 

Nixon had no philosophy, but did what was feasible and tacti- 
callv .hrpwd. And he thought this right and proper fo^ ^ 
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executive in a turbulent, changing era. Richard J. Whalen, a 
writer in the 1968 campaign, heard Nixon himself say: “Flexi- 
bility is the first principle of politics.”^® I will not venture into 
this thicket, which to some extent is produced by loose use of 
terms like “pragmatism.” More important for present purposes 
is to recognize the opening which Nixon’s exceptionally op- 
portunistic outlook gave to the Planning idea. 

For in the end he presided over a more rapid evolution 
toward Planning than any other president since FDR. Per- 
haps Nixon himself would be surprised to see these actions 
summarized: encouragement to national growth policy, encour- 
agement to population policy including appointment of a popula- 
tion commission, establishment of a national goals research staff 
with suggestions that it become a base for social reporting, a 
proposed radical reorganization of executive agencies by func- 
tion, establishment of the Domestic Council for integrated 
policy consideration, support for national land-use policy, and 
a dozen lesser actions to encourage forecasting and long-range 
projections. These are the building blocks of the planning mode, 

and if pursued far enough must lead to comprehensive national 
Planning. 


Nixon would have been shocked at this extrapolation of cer- 
tain elements of his presidency. After all, he was the man who 
said: “God knows, you turn the social planners loose and it is 
sorry, and similar sentlments.^i His interest was in interna- 
uonal politics. He had even written an article published in the 
journa . Foicign Affairs. Domestic affairs bored him, unless they 
ere irectly related to his own political future. He told Halde- 
. 1969 to get the Domestic Council going so that he 

de\ote all his time to foreign affairs, where a Demo- 
crauc Congress could not frustrate him. 

'Tv - I election he confided to Theodore H. AVhite: 

^ country could run itself domestically, 

the rni ' need is a competent Cabinet to run 

Before mnie. \ou need a president for foreign policy."'" 

obvioii I "ere released, we would have said that this 

y inte igent man by his own admission reserved his 
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deep tliougliLs for imcrnaiional ixsucs. Actually, considering wliat 
the tapes reveal, ii seems better to say that he cared only about 
international issues, but didn’t really think deeply about them, 
either. Perhaps he thought deeply about the theatrics of being 
president, about how to stage a tiramatic international mo\e. 
Certainly he was good at this, iUit sve know that most of the 
details of international life bored him just as did all the details 
of domestic life that did not have to do with voting. Haldeman 
asked him in June 1972 whether he had received a rejxrrt that 
the British had floated the [round: 


.mxo.n: “No, I don't think so." 

HAUJEMA.X: "They did." 

.stxo.N: “That's devaluation?” 

HALDEStAS; “Yeah. Flanigtin’s got a rejMjrt on it here. 

Nixo.s: "1 don't care about it. Nothing we can do about it. 
JiALDE.stA.N; "You want a rundown?” 

.Mxos: "No, 1 don’t. . . . It's too complicated for me to get 


into." 


^Vhen Haldeman went on to report Arthur Burns's concern 
about the speculative pressure on the lira, Nixon replicc . e , 

I don’t give a (expletive deleted) about the lira. ‘ 

These characteristics of Nixon's mind were not unustta . i any 
politicians with Iiigher ambitions do not give themse ves 
time to develop genuine convictions on tire forbit t tng y 
plex issues vexing this society, are not really interestet irite ’ 
tually, only politically, to ride the turmoil f ™ f 

convictions are inherently dysfunctional in po itics. 
mostly argue, pointing to the Hoover-Roosese t 

degree of opportunism is have been 

ship to prevent doctrinaire attachmen xjJvnn to a far 

made obsolete by change. Lyndon John- 

greater degree than those a man without a 

son. John Kennedy, or America, and without 

durable set of prescriptions for 
serious intellectual interest in i _ 
would implement the simple, b 
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ban Republican conservatism to which he had always paid 
tribute. Since he did lean toward those views, and attracted like- 
minded men from Pasadena and Seattle and Chicago and else- 
where, Nixon did make many speeches with a distinctly 
Hooverian ring that went over well among the businessmen of 
Peoria. But little of the architecture of his administration re- 
flected a conservative crusade. 


For he found when he reached the White House, especially 
in the early days, that bright people he respected were not 
advising him to let the marketplace reclaim its benign power 
over the American future. He respected the brilliant Moynihan, 
Nixon’s trophy from the New Frontier, and Moynihan steered 
him toward a form of conservatism that the man from Whittier 
and Duke Law School had never encountered. This was an 
activist, interventionist conservatism, which understood that only 
enlightened social management by national government could 
anticipate and deflect the threats to social stability and national 
security posed by concatenating technological change. It required 
anning. This was not just Moyniiian’s view, or it would not 
ia\e carried much weight. Nixon got these views, as Johnson 
ur°^i 'le consulted the senior bureaucracy 
as iington or experts from the universities and think tanks, 
e a so pt planning advice when he consulted the nation’s 
exceptions, of course. But this was 
*'^‘gged individualists like Tom Girdler or 
ihronr,i ^°rd, self-made men who came up 

ae-iiiist c nction end of the business, fought a holy war 

aiiion<r thri* /^Snlation. A different perspective had grown up 
forty \ears '^^ter a generation of cold war and 

tbestabilidngeffccTof^r!o^.'‘'*‘^’ 

preferred ini g°'ernmcni-business cooperation. They 

»L‘,I "K'" choi„ was s„d*nl, 

taiiidfiil Ind ■'onaoncd businessmen realized what only a 

"■ Auwii ”!. Tn";"” •1'= ■>' 

"lore tlireatciwfl hustled and succeeded was in fact 

been by the i - 7 social cliange than it had ever 

lapha/ard meddling of the liberals. More im- 
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portant, the modern business elites were trained managers, 
steeped in the managerial ethos as it had evolved to cope with 
large enterprises. They used the language o£ systems analysis, 
preferred to make decisions surrounded by cost-benefit studies, 
insisted on adequate data and projections, worked toward the 
orderly meshing of institutional components to balance central- 
ized authority with the incentives of decentralization. 

The Democrats discovered this sort of businessman when 
Robert McNamara came to the Defense Department. In Nixon’s 
official family, two of the most forceful and influential men of 
this sort were Litton Industries’ Roy Ash, head of the reorgani- 
zation study group and director of OMB and Treasury Secretary 
John Connally. Some old-fashioned “conservatism” might be 
found in the talk of such men, meaning by tliat a preference for 
less regulated markets. But the modern executive, and the 
lawyers and economists and statisticians and engineers who 
served with them, had by the late 1960s thoroughly absorbed 
the planning ethos. If the government were inevitably to be in- 
volved in some necessary activity, they would naturally recom- 
mend that its dispersed and contradictory doings be centralized 
and rationalized, that its scattered agencies be controlled by 
proper review, that goals be defined, costs and benefits weighed 
along alternative lines, thought be given to emerging problems, 
constant feedback be institutionalized. Any president would 
have received such ideas in the 1970s. They had been dimly 
heard as far back as Theodore Roosevelt, then with mountinr, 
pressure, forcing the evolution of the ramshackle system of 
government management toward Planning in the ways we have 
surveyed. When Richard Nixon had this sort of advice^ h-^,, 
Pat Moynihan and Ash, from Romney, from his civil senfrl^ 
from businessmen and lawyers serving on ‘^“•nmissionj 
John Ehrlichman who had practiced zoning law in 
long been a member of the American Institute of ^ 

let them shape his unshaped domestic strategies. 
impulse found a receptive president, g 

strong sense of order, a desire to take t e o ensivf i ^ 
former, and a shrewd appreciation o t le po ^ 
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having a “positive” as well as a “negative” thrust in his presi- 
dential performance. “He attacked planning,” James Reston had 
presciently said of Nixon as early as 1962, “but planned every- 
thing.”''^ So planning flourished, and Planning stirred, in Wash- 
ington while Nixon was president. One is reminded of a 
comment of Walter Lippmann, writing in 1935; “Does not . ■ • 
history . . . teach us that radical transitions in a nation’s life 
are best carried through by conservative men?”'® 

As we know, this remarkable evolution was arrested during 
1971-72, then to considerable extent reversed. Nixon had ad- 


vanced toward Planning on several fronts because he had an 
open mind, and was receiving Planning advice without anybody 
using that word, at least obtrusively. And the actions being 
recommended did fit with his general inclination toward order, 
toward centralized, effective power in his own hands. Then 
when Haldeman and Ehrlichman had replaced people like 
Moynihan and Burns, and when a close Republican look could 
be taken at Nixonian-sponsored ideas like growth policy, popu- 
lation policy, land-use policy, and social reporting to monitor 
progress toward explicit national goals, the administration drew 
back. All that remained of the early broad advance toward effec- 
tive social management were those reforms that strengthened the 
President s grip upon the bureaucracy— reorganization, which he 
could not pry out of Congress, and the Domestic Council-OMB- 
\Mute House staff innovations which we have observed. Im- 
peachment fears had something to do with the abruptness and 
thoroughness of this retreat, as Nixon began to work toward a 
c carer traditional Republican image so as to rally his natural 
supporters. The entire cycle had taken but half a decade, and 
Pr>i ^^“’moil of the era it was not easy to perceive. Orange 
tic-u",? easily given way in 1969-70 to sophis- 

d..n '"‘"S perspectives from New York-Cambridge aca- 

He sources. But the roots had been shallow. 

. N'ixon, and whatever he did was tentative. 

in Watergate? Some might argue 

murh away. There cannot have been 

t le \say of a Planning apparatus or spirit, for the 
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commodity and energy crises were neither anticipated nor 
adequately managed wlien they arrived. Whatever Nixon had 
done to bring a Planning capability, the government he headed 
was to all appearances still the same reactive, short-term, crisis- 
management system it had always been. Conservative economist 
Pierre Rinfret put it: “W^e accuse this administration of totally 
miscalculating the need for advance economic planning befote it 
got into office and for being totally unprepared once it did. 
And Jeb Stuart Magruder spoke from closer to the centei, of 
the general atmosphere of decision-making; "At the White 
House we had often talked about long-range planning, but we 


rarely did it— we were almost entirely crisis-oriented. 

Apart from these observations of the administration s un- 
planning mode of operation, one calls the roll at the end of the 
Nixon era and finds almost none of the contemplated parts o 
a Planning apparatus in their places. Despite presidential ta ', 
there was no reorganized executive branch, no nationa an 
use planning, no national population Policy, no national giowtr 
Policy. Manpower policies remained fragmented, had eveii een 
substantially remanded to the states and cities. Incomes o icy 
had been given a trial that set it back consideiably. 
policies were in confusion, but at least the need for 
and rationality there had been recognized. Only at t e y 
center, at the White House, had the governments ^ 
making capability been markedly rationalized, wit i le 
lishment if the still-to-be-proven Domestic Council- Sm^ 
progress had been made in social accounting, mos jndi- 

publication in 1973 by OMB of a document called Soc^l Indt 
caters which was much more sophisticated ^ 

Toa^ard a Social Report. But no one 

States had anything close to a system o social self- 

demonstrated desire to match its 

knowledge. On the Hill, "^here t P ^ 

an indirect inHuence, just the fii P antediluvian 

technology assessment capacity, 

budgeu.,, misses .be significance 

This summary, factually true enoug 
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having 


being 

oidnb 


ig a “positive” as well as a "negative” thrust in hisprw 
aential performance. "He attacked planning,” James Resion iia 
^esciently said of Nixon as early as 1962, “but planned e'e^' 
. planning flourished, and Planning stirred, in as 

gton while Nixon was president. One is reminde 
^oinment of Walter Lippmann. writing in 1935: “Does not ■ ■ 
are ^hat radical transitions in a nations 

est carried tJirough by conservative men?"^® . 

hnow, this remarkable evolution was arreste nf 
vancpri ’ considerable extent reversed. Nixon la 

open Planning on several fronts because he a 

usine- receiving Planning advice without an) 

^■ocommend obtrusively. And the actions 

toward rpnf general inclination towar 

^hen ^^^otive power in his own hands, 

^oynihan an^^n -Ehrlichman had replaced peop ^ 

taken at ?sr when a close Republican look co 

policy '."^“"'^"-^Ponsored ideas like growth policy, pop 
toxLd T social reporting to mom 

All that national goals, the administration dr 

facial e'^t-ly broad advance toward eff 

courf^"'’^ grip u ‘^>ose reforms that strengtlmned the 

'^hite"^' pry out^of'f^o^ bureaucracy-reorganization, g. 

P^achry, °tise staff • tigress, and the Domestic Council- 
'■boroup.f^*’ had which we have observed, m 

this ‘o clo with the abruptness and 

f^Pporters !i'°nal Reonm^^' hil^on began to work toward a 

S.''" iSmS' ,o a, .o rail, „„ -»»«■ 

-he 5 ' ‘•^0 -aken bw half a to*, 

easil7^t perceive. Orange 

blc ^orp J. P^^rspeet,- y gt^en '^ay in 1969-70 to sophis- 

. ^Uar i°” "°t,rces r®*” York-Cambridge aca- 

' tlior ‘‘b be ^'Xon ^he roots had been shallow. 

was tentative. 

"'ash aw ‘''^“‘^'■g^te? Some might argue 
There cannot have been 
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commodity and energy crises were neither anticipated nor 
adequately managed when they arrived. Whatever Nixon Itad 
done to bring a Planning capability, the government he headed 
was to all appearances still the same reactive, short-term, crisis- 
management system it had always been. Conservative economist 
Pierre Rinfret put it: “We accuse this administration of totally 
miscalculating the need for advance economic planning before it 
got into office and for being totally unprepared once it did."*® 
And Jeb Stuart Magruder spoke from closer to the center, of 
the general atmosphere of decision-making: "At the White 
House we had often talked about long-range planning, but we 
rarely did it— we were almost entirely crisis-oriented. 

Apart from these observations of the administration s un- 
planning mode of operation, one calls the roll at tlte end of the 
Nixon era and finds almost none of the contemplated parts of 
a Planning apparatus in their places. Despite presidential talk, 
there was no reorganized executive branch, no national land- 
use planning, no national population Policy, no national growth 
Policy. Manpower policies remained fragmented, had even been 
substantially remanded to the states and cities. Incomes Policy 
had been given a trial that set it back considerably. Energy 
policies were in confusion, but at least the need for coherence 
and rationality there had been recognized. Only at the very 
center, at the White House, had the government’s decision- 
making capability been markedly rationalized, with the estab- 
lishment of the still-to-be-proven Domestic Council. Small 
progress had been made in social accounting, most notably the 
publication in 1973 by OMB of a document called Social Indi- 
cators which was much more sophisticated than the 1969 
Toward a Social Report. But no one claimed that the United 
States had anything close to a system of social reporting; or a 
demonstrated desire to match its economic with its social self. 
knowledge. On the Hill, where the President of course had only 
an indirect influence, just the first steps had been taken toward a 
technology assessment capacity, and reform of antediJuri^ 
budgetary procedures was months away. 

This summary, factually true enough, misses the 
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of what had happened, and it must be amplified. Certainly re- 
election passions, and Watergate, had halted and then to some 
considerable extent reversed the thrust toward Planning which 
had been felt from the Nixon White House. But time will lead 
us to see the 1971-74 period only as a moratorium (it may well 
extend through 1976, a matter for the next chapter). The extent 
to which the Nixon era educated the civil service, other federal 
politicians, and the influential public in the themes of Planning 
as a path out of contemporary crisis is probably unmeasurable. 
Steps were taken, institutionally as well as intellectually, which 
would not be retracted. Nixon’s own contribution to this na- 
tional development, as these pages reveal, is difficult to assess 
wit r precision. He was the elected head of America’s conserva- 
lue party, and in the end he failed to give what passed for 
^ vigorous and effective realization in the 
/ s. ut t lese ideas for the most part were a narrow set of 
c MS prejudices not viable either politically or socially. Another 
seemed— saw much farther, and made a try 
* *-°**^’ to lead the powerful, suspicious, 

uierican conserv’ative elites and their working class 
^ new and yet still conservative social philos- 
cnnrir ^ 'ision of social stability through international 

cone hation abroad and orderly Planning at homf. 

sav shall not speak, except to 

siicreiis .\ mance, while wobbly, was wddely acclaimed a 

also vent ^ ^ I leader of enlightened conservatism Nixon 

buL i" 

lion Rot iilioii politics, Watergate, and personal irresolu- 
remain-'. P^'oeess Nixon made a contribution which 

/writes landscape. \Vhen he 

comrihuiionT'a-*^^ t.'i >5 not likely to claim tlie 

manat’ed ^ w-heiher consciously or not he 

Plannlii"^ outlines of a conservative form of 

n u dL s ‘Educational era which legiti- 

er’-ible o d'e idea that Planning is pref- 

wiih wliich \ "*'* “dlaiionary broker political economy 

"!uch we even now attempt to navigate the last tliird of 
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the twentieth century. The era of Planning was still over the 
horizon when Nixon returned to San Clemente, but the discus- 
sion of Planning— what kind, directed toward which social ends 
—could now begin in the United States. 



Crossroads 


Discussion could begin, at least, with the impeachment crisis 
resolved. But when that transfixing figure at the center of our 
political life limped aboard Air Force One for the last time m 
August 1974 and one turned to consider his successor, it ap 
peared that the discussion would be postponed. Richard Nixon s 
most negative single contribution to the search for a different 
political economy, adequate to the needs of America’s future, 
was his decision to appoint Gerald Ford as vice president. 
Nixon, surely, had been looking for other qualities when ho 
settled upon Ford— the ability to be confirmed; sound Repubh 
canism; perhaps the need for someone of candor and a bit o 
Truman-esque honesty. Ford supplied these well enough. 

But he possessed none of the qualities that would have fitted him 
to participate creatively in the evolution toward Planning. 
came from a long, mediocre, and apparently dulling congres- 
sional career and typified what John Ehrlichman with telling m- 
lleciion referred to in an interview as “the congressional 
nientaliiy.” Nixon had always carried an activist streak; Ford 
found liis sudden leadersliip role unnatural as well as unex- 
pected. He had not spent eight years in the executive branch 
plouing initiatives, but twenty-five years in the blouse preparing 
resistance. When the Presidency fastened upon him Ford had no 
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established habit of handling a large staff. He could turn to a 
much smaller and less tested band of cronies; no Pat Moynihan, 
with the social scientists’ systems approach, no Roy Ash with the 
reorganizing instinct of modern management. Ford was a slower 
study than Nixon, not quite sure— along with everyone else— 
how it had all happened. He would need time to sort things out. 
He inherited monumental econonaic snarls, the worst since 
1937. If re-election planning and then Watergate had greatly 
diminished Nixon’s momentum toward Planning, Uie srvearing 
in of Ford in August 1974 seemed to stop it entirely. 

An early indication of the direction of Ford’s presidency 
cme when he formed a "transition team” in August 1974 to 
a vise him on White House organization. He could hardly have 
set these gentlemen to work much earlier, at the risk of appear- 
ing too eager, but it was regrettable that difScult organizational 
questions that had preoccupied skilled administrators from 
arownlow through Hoover to Ash were dealt with in two weeks, 
eriaps longer reflection would not have changed the team’s 
recoinmendations. Their August 21 report, which is not pub- 
® ^ ut was widely summarized in the press, reveals the 
mature outlook of four ex-congressmen.* It is probably the only 
u y o executive organization that appears to have been con- 
la^'^^ f presidential perspective but in the very 

ha^i*^ • ** ‘■“^Si^ssional-Cabinet opponents. By all accounts Ford 

f specific charge, but tvhat he should have 
said to them was: 


iind personal 

branch— and'' “’■ entire executive 

Kate error.; 't*! institutional sources of the Water- 

■ 1 t ere are any. Suggest appropriate changes. Be sure 

ambassador to” n't V n'^f of the Interior, Donald Rumsfeld was 

Council. William Sc?a. to living 

a lanytr from FordX " "as ex-governor of Pennsylvania. John O. Marsh 

Morton was a Nixon'cTl^”*" cx-congTe.ssmen, and 

White House staff ben^ . hands of a 

of the Interior. conlrollmg little empires like the Department 
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to distinguish between Nixon’s organizational mistakes and Ins 
organizational improvements, for there must have been some of 
these. He was there five years, and was always interested in or- 
ganization. 

This, of course, would have been too much to expect. August 
was the hothouse month when the Presidency of Richard Nixon 
toppled from impeachment tremors, putting the country in a 
totally unprecedented constitutional crisis, and Gerald Ford in 
no mean crisis of his own. The roots of Watergate must be 
pulled up over there at the Nixon White House. The countiy 
required it, as did Ford’s credibility at the start. 

And so the transition team went on the offensive. The Presi- 
dency must be more “open,” access to the President less re- 
stricted. The German Guard at the door must be replaced with 
a bit more traffic. This was to be accomplished, Rogers Morton 
told the press, by reducing the power of the chief of staff so 
that he “coordinates but does not control” the work of other 
officials, whatever that meant.t Presumably it meant that Flalde- 
man and Haig ought to be replaced by Hartman and Rumsfeld, 
who were friendlier men. Beyond this, the team recommended— 
and Ford adopted— an organizational chart showing nine aides 
with a line of access to the President, the chief of staff and eight 
\Vhiie House counsellors. Of course, if Ford wished to shut 
himself up with Rumsfeld the chart would do no good, but the 
team had done what it could to exorcise tlie Palace Guard. 
They also urged a 10 per cent cutback of the entire White 
House staff. Doubtless they knew it had doubled under Nixon, 
and decided that 10 per cent of the total had somehow been 
unnecessary. Probably the plumbers. 

T hen the reforming hand of the congressional-Cabinet men- 
tality reached out to dismantle some Nixonian arrangements 
that deserved more appreciation. Since the late 1930s the Budget 
Bureau had been the President’s indispensable and only instru- 
ment of departmental control, gradually curbing departmental 
independence somewhat through budgetary review. Under 
Nixon the reorganized 0.\IB had placed its own men deep into 
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many departments and agencies to attempt to bend their activj- 
ties in directions congenial witli the President’s program. Tlte 
transition team urged that OMB be sliarply curbed, so as to “put 
more power back into the departments and agencies."- In an 
interview with the press Governor Scranton repeated the ad- 
vice that power be allowed to How out of the White House and 
back to the federal agencies, a sort of District of Columbia New 
Federalism. He also advanced the idea that the vice president 
be assigned the duty of handling regular contacts witli the 
Cabinet and also fornndate domestic policy. Even Gerald Ford 
must have wondered if his old frientls from the House had t|uite 
made the transition themselves. 

But perhaps he did not. By all rei^orts Ford welcomed the 
report, and began to implement it. .Six montlis later, in Fel>- 
ruary, journalist John Herbers reported: 


The way in which the executive branch operates has changed 
drastically. Mr. Ford appears to have gone 180“ from the highly 
concentrated, tightly controlled system that at t c eight 

of President Nixon's power, to die more tm itiona one o is- 
persed authority under which Cabinet member are permuted to 
identify with and speak for their constituencies. 


Herbers found the Domestic Council concentrating upon “long, 
range” issues, its work not likely to have impact until the fall of 
1976-in time for the campaign. Routine policy decisions had 
drifted back to the informal negotiation between White House- 
aides and Cabinet officers that Nixon (and his P^decessors) had 
found deficient. According to John Os ^ ’ >ad closely- 

watched the Nixon White House, the Do "cil "hasn’t 

met since December 1971 and Ims much."i 

Only in the matter of White ® Nixon’s*')^ 

journalistic accounts, had For le 'abits. His 

transition committee had 

personnel, but Herbers found the of Ford’s 

administration to be the same si^ as 

Ford, apparently, was misreading g e episo^j^ 
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failing to comprehend the situation of the modern Presidency. 
White House crimes had obscured the full meaning of Nixon’s 
struggle with the bureaucracy. Perhaps even ex-congressman 
Ford tvill awaken to the error and attempt to reclaim the 
pow’er he has deeded back to the chieftains of organized special 
interests and bureaucratic inertia. The transitional report was 
retrograde, perpetuating the crippling disabilities of the Presi- 
dency, but Ford so far has followed it. As the new President and 
his advisers grow into the presidential perspective, as one as- 
sumes they will, much time will be lost for the consolidation 
and improvement of Nixon’s better insights into the problem 
of executive branch organization. 

The transition, in any event, was short. Nixon flew to San 
Clemente without even all his personal effects, and Ford came 
at once up against the economic crisis that had been building 
for months, even years. Nixon not only left Ford the problem 
of stagflation, in the awful word coined for the astonishing new 
behavior of the economy, but a set of advisers. The advisers 
did not come chiefly from Nixon’s interventionist period, 1969- 
72, when he had been a Keynesian and a wage/price controller 
and liked having Pat Moynihan around. They came from his 
final months, when he was gathering his conservative consti- 
tuency for the final battle. Nixon put Alan Greenspan, the True 
Believer of laissez-faire capitalism and admirer of Ayn Rand, m 
charge of the CEA, and had moved a man of similar ardor for 
the free market and less government, William Simon, to the 
Treasury. The structure for making economic policy was the 
Domestic Council, at least on paper, and coordination and final 
advice came from Counsellor William Rush, a former law 
professor. 

With this structure and crew the new administration plunged 
into its economic problems, first holding the remarkable "eco- 
nomic summit’’ with professors, businessmen, and labor leaders 
in September and October, then getting down to the formula- 
tion of Ford’s program. When the records arc opened, Ford s 
h.indling of economic issues will have close scholarly attention. 
'\e are interested here in his emerging relationship to the 
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tlicmes of planning and Planning-how lie dealt with the issues 
of coherence and systemic appioaclics, long-range pei spot tiscs, 
forecasting, social reixirting. social control of basic sonices o 
change. Some general impressions stand out in his bne recott . 

An early step was the establishment, in Septembei, o a new 
Economic Policy Boartl, combining “all of the I-cdcia 
ment economic elfort, domestic and international. I w’ t lair 
man was Secretary Simon, and the composition of i le JO.iu 
included eight C'.abinei olhcers ami appropriate others. 1 
appeared to show a far-sighted umlerstanding of the neet ot 
policy coordinating machinery. Actually it showet con nsio , 
and must have produced it inside the White House. ^ oi 
membersinp of the EPIi w-as almost exactly the s.ime as 
Nixon Domestic Council. Did Ford understand t tat t ie i 
tic Council stood ready for such assignments as ^ 

economic policy, or did he intend to confute it to ot ter 
such as, say, crime or medical care? It was too car > ° 
the AVhite House now had two policy coor ination 
Cabinet officers of roughly the same composition, and 
would probably not survive the months ahea . Ford's 

Apart from organizational in 

did not share in the mounting dissatis ac i „,,.ions Ford at 
Deal political economy Faced 

virtually every point chose the path . . , f,(r|u inflation 

cl.a„ge’l„ Oc,oVr l.c declared ‘''X gh' r inver.m.nr 
»ith a 5 per cent surtax and measure?, he seas reject- 

tax credit. In selecting these mdd income, substantial 

ing tax reform to alter the f J“ On the latter 

cuts in the federal budget, or an Congress tor a 

he acted to ease the pressure inlfation and 

council on s.age and P"“ ” ,,,e jasvbone, so as not to 

work for voluntary rollbacks. A become routine 

end too abruptly a practice t lat i 

in Washington. President to attack monopoly 

Many economists had urged the rresi 
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pricing. In his October 8 economic speech he said; "I am de- 
termined to return to the vigorous enforcement of antitrust 
laws,” and suggested that fines be increased.® Apparently he was 
not very determined. An anti-trust drive to significantly reduce 
administered pricing would require rethinking of the anti-trust 
laws and their administration. Some economists proposed this, 
but they had not apparently communicated to Ford the inability 
of the existing laws, even with higher fines, to achieve this put 
pose. Another structural source of inflation, of downwardly 
rigid prices and impaired productivity, is the huge jerrybuilt 
system of federal regulation. Ford called for a national com 
mission on regulatory reform, a promising idea, recalling ruts- 
appeal for the Temporary National Economic Committee o 
1938^1. Congress did not leap at the idea, and Fords own 
sense of priorities allowed him to wait six months before making 
his next move. In the spring he talked again on the subject, 
promising to support some deregulation of banks and railroads. 
He called a meeting of the chairmen of ten regulatory comims- 
sions in July, but they disagreed with his suggestion that majoi 
reforms were needed. At the end of a year in office. Ford’s at- 
tack upon structural flaws in the political economy, especially 
those leading to inflation, had proven gentle, episodic, veibal, 
and w'ithout tangible effect. 

The.se were Ford’s October decisions, and he held to them 
through tlie last quarter of 1974, as the GNP dropped off at an 
annual rate of 9.1 per cent, the second worst showing since tlie 
Great Depression. 

The same pattern appeared in Ford’s response to eneigy 
shortages. His instincts ran toward caution; when lines of policy 
were cliosen, they usually tended to be those making least 
change in national habits and power arrangements from among 
the options open to him. The situation obviously required some 
combination of increased production and reduced consumption 
of energy. I lie least disturbing strategy was to encourage pro- 
duction by jjrivate companies. (Tlie Project Independence re- 
port out of the FE.-\ contained the idea that the government 
itself explore tlie continental shelf tor oil, and Senator Adlai 
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Stevenson puslietl legislation to put the governtnent into ex- 
ploration and production, but not retail sales. Ford ignored these 
suggestions.) This coidd he done Ijy dert*gulating natural gas, 
by higher cpiota or and/or tarilf walls against foreign oil, by 
softening the pending strip-mining controls Iiovering over the 
coal industry. Ford endorsed all of them. High domestic prices 
svould spur Exxon and Mobil and the others to drill more holes 
in the ground, coal companies to dig deeper and wider. 

But everything relates to everything. Letting the market price 
of energy rise would be stimulating to the cajiitalists who de- 
cided how much energy to produce, yet if too severe it svould 
unsettle other parts of the economic structure. It fed inilation. 
It hurt the automobile industry, near sviiich Ford had grown 


up. It gave svarm regions advantages over cold ones. So price 
increases must be modest— perhaps 10-15 cents j>er gallon of 
gasoline. Ford decided in January. He hoped this svould entice 
the producers to greater effort, svithout hurting auto sales more 
or adding noticeably to inflation. So far the strategy had been 
to encourage production through beckoning profits. This svas 
conservative enough. But most observers thought it did not do 
enough to encourage conservation. For this. Ford should let gas 
prices double. This he could not do, considering inflation, and 
Detroit, and Nesv England, and jet air travel. Perhaps conserva- 
tion could be nurtured through patriotic appeals. Through the 
autumn the President relied upon WIN buttons, asked citizens 
to svalk more and turn the thermostat dosvn. The quin, ^c- 
spectable Ford Foundation came out with a study that recom- 
mended rationing, curbs on low-mileage autos, and other 
interferences with American free oms. t lers were critical of 
the administration’s feeble conservaUon efforts-such as one 
John Sawhill, Federal Energy Administration head. Ford fired 
Sawhill for advocating a more vigorous conservation program 
The President was very negative on rationing. 1 ^Obram. 

The experts even now debate these issues. .\ij, 
briefly reviewing them is to underscore the tendency of the Ford 
administration to seek out the policy mix that minimized S*’*' 
ernmental interference with established custo„,,, 
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industries. In January the President announced a new set of 
energy and economic plans — if we may call them that— and the 
economic decisions were in line with the established pattern. 
Faced with a recession that looked very much like a depiession, 
the President turned Keynesian, but in the most reactionary 
way. His fiscal 1976 budget requested defense spending of $104.7 
billion, up $15.7 billion from 1974. Elsewhere there was re- 
trenchment. One heard that a new rvelfare reform plan hatche 
in HEW was remanded to the shelves because of its expense. 
The budget was in deficit, perhaps as much as $50 billion. This 
was resourceful conservatism; it looked toward revived profits, 
lowered social tension, a bigger defense establishment and 
smaller “social” progiams. And merely at the cost of a bit of 
borrowing. 

But Ford worried about the borrowing, and about the 
gi'owth of the transfer payments part of the budget, which he 
mistakenly called “income redistribution programs.” Just before 
the January budget message, OMB director Roy Ash told the 
press that the administration saw this as a drift toward socialism, 
and would fight it. Budget time was torture for conservatives. 
But Ford made the best of it he could. Apart from the budget, 
he endorsed a ta.\ cut, the most conservative way to achieve a 
fiscal stimulus unless one pumps money into a military/spaee 
program or a war, or drops treasury notes from a plane over 
Beverly Hills. At least, that is true if the tax cut does not make 
the revenue structure more progressive. Ford's proposals, on bal- 
ance, would not. They were allegedly graduated to modestly favor 
lower-income families, a gain that would be wiped out by the 
increase in gas prices, which had a regressive effect. And the 
proposed rebates on last year's taxes were larger the higher a 
taxpayers income, to a maximum rebate of $1000. These details 
are perhaps tedious, especially since they were only Ford s pro- 
posals, which have been getting nowhere in Congress. But they 
tlo indicate a relatively consistent approach to economic and 
energy policy, that of the market-leaning conservator of the 
j)ost-New Deal political economy, 

1 he rest of Ford's presidency may conceivably give the lie 
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would normally chair the Domestic Council, and named a 
Rockefeller man as director of the council to replace Kenneth 
Cole. This was James Cannon, who by late spring was reported 
to have taken vigorous hold on the Domestic Council (notv 
shrunk to about 30 people), giving it a bilateral structure to 
allow for consideration of both short and long-range policy 
issues. It remained to be seen how quickly Rockefeller would 
see the need for a planning capacity, how much action he could 
propose without threatening the President. 

While Ford concentrated upon immediate economic issues, 
and for relief upon Arabs and Russians and Cambodians, the 
important Planning-related issues of the Nixon years quietly 
slipped from White House concerns. National land-use legisla- 
tion, reorganization of the executive branch, national growth 
policy, national population policy, national goals, and social 
reporting, all lost their places on the presidential agenda and 
went up for grabs to congressmen or extra-mural crusaders. 
Domestic Council director Kenneth Cole, who was to leave in 
February, had not forgotten about land-use legislation, but when 
he raised it on the Hill among Republicans being briefed on 
ideas being considered for the State of the Union address: 

Bam! 1 got landed on.”^ He was told the White House ought 


to concentrate upon energy and the economy. Obviously it took 
the advice. Udall and Jackson reintroduced their land-use bills 
in 1975, but the administration was divided and as of May had 
taken no clear position. Interior Secretary Morton, moving over 
to Commerce, publicly criticized the White House for its ap- 
parent decision to oppose land-use legislation as being too ex- 
pensicc. In the area of population control the administration 
slipped backward. The 1976 budget cut 20 per cent from HE^Vs 
family planning funds. At the end of Ford’s first year in office, 
ne could read the weekly compilation of presidential docu- 
ment and find no mention of population at all! 

• i,,'!' f issue was somewliat more difficult to 
P< ge. ,V second biennial report was required by law in 197-1, 
1 It wav fiiKilU released in December, ten montiis late. The 
tejiou, we will recall, was scalded with criticism when it 
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came out in February of 1972. The second was no improveineiU. 
Virtually everything about it was to disappoint the congressiona 
ami public forces who handed the athninisiraiion the 
of growth policy in 1970. They had wantetl "an identifialrle 
unit” of the Domestic Council to prepare these reports anti 
carry on the search for a NGP. But the administration had 
twice rushed together a report Aviili a task iorcc that dis jam ci . 
the second time with a group called the Committee on -om 
munity Development of the Domc-stic Council, suggesting 
an unusually narrow view of the subject. 1 he report ran ' y 
acknowledged the central problem, that the country was growing 
by inadvertence, paying high social costs for the resu is, ^ 
federal government influenced the outcome in 
that it did not intend or understand. It respectet i ‘ ‘ 
spirit: "We live in a world where . . . everything 
everything else.”** The government needet to uni 
unintentional impact upon growth, to clarify ns 
a forecasting capability, improve its social meas 
ordinate its policies. _ .,c jis 

After these beginnings the con- 

predecessor. Admitting the need to 

sequences of these [federal] programs, ? j^ral grants, public 
in a superficial discussion of the impa regulation, 

works, tax policies (one paragraph.), inquiry. To 

defense contracting. But us l^art formidable, would 

mesh all this into one points to make. It paid 

take many years. The report ha P enterprise; it in- 
strong tribute to the . ^^d desirable; it devoted 

sisted that growth was ages long) to state and 

twenty-six pages (the report P^ 

regional suS? to managing growth and development 

States are uniquely su ed t 

processes °J/^^,ernments.- This awful job of ircct- 

dreir relation to local go 

ing growth It seerned J9,2 ^ 

y=» - 
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finding in it suggested mechanisms for turning policies to Policy. 
The 1974 report made the same default, except to recommend a 
rudimentary “decisionmaker’s checklist” which occupied a page. 
This might help all federal officials to review the multiple effects 
of growth-related programs. 

Plainly the Republicans did not want to create a national 


growth policy. They would put out these reports, would strew 
them with interesting statistics, would circle round the prob- 
lem in honest prose, would speak despairingly of the imposing 
difficulties inherent in the issue. Perhaps they were right. Many 
mayors, congressmen, architects, and others did not think so. 
There already was a NGP, inadvertent but potverful. Couldn t 
it be changed? The 1974 report, like its predecessor, essentially 
reported that it could not, not now. The 1972 report, at least, had 
listed a number of Nixon’s enacted and un-enacted proposals at 
die end, as evidence of a sort of commitment to the problem. 

ord s report hoped vaguely for better coordination and social 
monitoring, invited the Congress and the states to do better, and 
et It go. Many critics thought the government was doing ab- 
so ute y nothing on NGP. I suspect this is wrong in an im- 
portant if intangible way. Certainly the Domestic Council had 
not seized upon the NGP issue, taken the lead. But it had as- 
4^ f talent to the report— James Lynn of HUD, 

/*^*.*'’ *^®'^^ntly of CEA, Russell Peterson of CEQ, rank- 
^ many departments. John Ehrlichman once con- 
un thp '■lo ISGP idea was useful “as an intellectual construct, 
some ^ against which to refer” as one works on 

at the verv°i The preparation of the 1974 report 

broadlv -irr. have spread the organic perspective more 

oITsegmentS^appro^cri^^ activities nurtured the 

to press. At is just one year old as this book goes 

host of the White House is concerned, the 

ning issues th !t \ continued to lay upon the Plan- 

ginning. Amcrir-i explored so vigorously at the be- 

od on the eve of the bicentennial with her 
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future still detcrmincil by forces ihut the people hml tio 
collective ability to control. 


The unsympathetic cast of niincl of President I'ord and the 
people helping him set jwlicy and select issues for public educa- 
tion could not stifle the Planning impidse. I he discussion of 
Planning could be conducted without the President. It began in 
February 1975. At hearings of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Henry Ford II submitted the opinion that the nation should 
consider Planning. In that month the AVu- York Times said the 
same thing in a lead editorial, and Leonard \Voodcock of the 
UA^V convened a group of economists and others who called 
themselves ’‘The Initiative Committee for National Economic 
Planning." Their purpose was to “open a public debate on 
planning and strip from it the notion that it would be un-Amen- 
Jan."- Speaking for the group. Robert V Roosa. an under^c- 
retary of the Treasury under Kennedy and Johnson, said: I he 
time has come to develop a truly homegrown American form of 
national economic planning." and insisted t^iat democracy de- 
, , * • . 1 . 0 .- ttnn beinit threatened by n.i.i 

pended u^n Planning economist Wassily Leontief 

One member of that group, Nou iSrocViont 1 1 - 

asked in 1974 if it isn't “high time 
Roosevelt’s National Resources . j ' 

Heller urged that the NRPB be f f Tin - 

Cry California in the autumn of ^ 

found its way into the Congressional irm 

the literature of the environmental r 

tural and social scientists who have ' 

the Planning idea sprouts *P5 | university and 
Lynton Caldwell, professor at ^ 

of Nixon’s materials policy commi 
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“edited” culture and a guided economy based on ecologically 
valid principles. . . . Regardless of . . . misgivings regarding so- 
cial planning, the predicament of modern man forces him into it. 

Even the economics profession, heartland of market loyalty, 
nurtures a growing number of Planners— Leontief, Gunnar 
Myrdal, Galbraith, others. New York Times writer Soma 
Golden, surveying the views of business and academic econo- 
mists at the end of 1974, finds them suspecting that 1975 could 
usher in a fundamental transformation of the American 
economy towards increased government planning and con- 
trols.”i® 

The ferment about Planning has not gone unnoticed among 
alert people who would prefer it to stop. C. Jackson Grayson, 
chairman of the Price Commission from 1971 to 1973, went out 
of his way in his recent memoir of that episode to warn against 
a looming possibility: 

With feelings running high about inflation, shortages, credit 
crunches and depressed capital markets, the time will be ripe for a 
push to create "national planning.” This would be going in the 
wrong direction.it 

More recently. President Ford and Roy Ash claim to perceive a 
strong trend toward "socialism,” which may be their confused 
shorthand for Planning. If so, their intimations were accurate. 
On May 21, 1975, Senators Humphrey and Jacob Javits intro- 
duced the Balanced Growth and Economic Planning bill,* 3111 ^ 

the bin would csiablish in the executive brancii a three-person ccoiioinic 
llanniiig board wiili broad rc.spoiisibilitics including forecasting, goal clari- 
ica lion, policy ciKudination, and the submission of 3 "rolling” six-year Plan, 
a council on economic planning, made up of department heads and ollwr 
..1 inci-lescl olficials: a division of economic information 10 cixirdinaie 
^ “f economic planning in the Congressional Budget 

ICC. reciew of ihe National Economic Plan by the Joint Economic Coin- 
nnucc-. lU adoption |,y concurrent resolution of Congress. 

le six-year Plan would not be binding upon the private sector, and in 
us tespcci icsembled ludicatisc Planning on die French model. But it 
'ou t be u|)oii Uic go\crnmcni. 
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nvo weeks laier a conference on planning was sponsorct 

several senators anti representatives in an office Fv'reti 

after the vigilant ami-planner, now deceabed, enaior c 
Dirksen. The issue had come boldly to the from. .• . 

worked its way finally back to the point it had reachet u 
late 1930s when the discussion over Planning had en e ‘ 
Broker State solution. And now it would dtctt c t le J 
again, forty years later. 


3 

\Vould history perhaps repeat itself? iTecides 

would debate Planning again, m the roug > Herbert 

these things, and conclude again ^vho^ thinks so. 

Stein, Nixon's last chairman of the CEA, is 
The latest surge of interest in Planning is no yjently dis- 
top of a predictable cycle, by which subject is 

cussed every fifteen years, and then ( lapp upon certain 
dropped.i*> Stein’s assessment, one supposes, without 

familiar judgments. Tlie public, it is ^ i 3 not the 

any real evidence in support, is hostile to altitudes are difli- 

American way. Apart from the pub ic, ' j^as been made 

cult to appraise, the argument against thinkers in a 

with compelling persuasiveness by a ° ^^jjg literature of 

tradition that still flourishes. j^g planning idea first 

anti-Planning are well-thumbe . ^ grand rebuttals, still 

swaggered across Europe there appear Good Society (1937), 

worth re-reading— Walter V (1943), Friedrich von 

Henry Wriston’s Challenge ^ ^j^g^g .^vere written before 
Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom (1 ‘ )• ^^g^g therefore 

the capitalist democracies They took up the 

somewhat limited in their f P/‘^J'‘°^u,gHcan audience needed 
against Marxist Planning, n Then the British and 

little inoculation against ■ 'and those interested in a 

French began to dabble m jewkes’ The New Ordeal 

skeptical appraisal could consult John J 
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hy Planning (1968) or Stephen S. Cohen’s Modern Capitalist 
Planning: The French Model (1969). Ex-Planners, like ex-Com- 
munists, wrote especially convincing books of apostasy, such as 
James Meade’s Planning and the Price Mechanism (1949), or 
Edward Banfield’s The Unheavenly City (1968). The journal 
The Public Interest in recent years has published notable essays 
by the skeptics of the planning and Planning impulse, by con- 
servative liberal writers like Aaron Wildavsky, James Q. Wilson, 
and Ir\'ing Kristol. They speak to the general reader, and re- 
mind us that humans are igfnorant and impulsive, governments 
are inept, politicians are merely specialists in expediency, 
societies are too complex for the human brain and skills to 


manage, and the future is endlessly heavy with surprise. They 
turn to history as a lode of confirming experience for the skeptic 
of the pretensions of social management. 

Professional fields such as public administration, welfare 
economics, even philosophy have their own anti-Planning litera- 
ture. requiring a greater degree of dedication to appreciate. 

lere is for example Yale’s Charles Lindblom, perhaps the most 
prolific and dedicated skeptic of what he calls the “synoptic” or 
comprehensive approach to social management. In a series of 
articles and in his book The Intelligence of Democracy: De- 
cuwn-Making Through Mutual Adjustment (1965), Lindblom 
argues t iat decision-makers cannot and do not know enough to 
approac i t e synoptic ideal, and that mutual adjustment, in- 
bargaining, and incrementalism are best suited to 
thmn I "’as Lindblom who urged that “muddling 

wise'it^ n ^ ^‘^orn but be recognized as the 

underci'u governance. The Planning idea is 

the ciirinn*^ professional literature, even less accessible to 
Arrows * ^>trian. There is for example economist Kenneth 
Miicl; to"if- no objective standard e.xists by 
pliers among social values. And philoso- 

hokis iliai tl ' ^‘■“^ntists know of the body of writing which 

■ “■Me In w' " -"‘‘I- 


TiiC'iC are wftrrKi,. . 

L > ‘*rguments. The general perspective they 
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represent proved loo strong for the American Planning move- 
ment when it surged to life under FDR. There is much esidence 
that they do not have their earlier strength, relative to the 
Planning idea. No one has yet tallied the score in the literary 
struggle between Planners and anti-Planncrs, just to speak of 
one way to guess at the future. Until a decade ago, a rough 
count might have suggested a stand-olT between the critics of 
Planning, noted above, and the classic Planning appeals wniien 
by Mannheim, Tugwell, Wooton. Finer, Lorwin, Landauer. 
Devons, Myrdal, and others. Using the most nnpress.onm.c 
methods, one must now be convinced that t re ra ance ^ las 
shifted. Planning journals spring to life, and flounsh. Articles 
on planning force their way into the periodical indexes in grow- 
ing numbers. If we judge by what is put in aiming las 

resumed the intellectual momentum of the s. ts ac vocaies 
are a varied cast. For example, economist Gerhard Cohn and 
student of public administration Luther Gu ic 


We . . . conclude diat the time has come. The time is ripe . . . 
lor a further step toward concerted planning 

or economist John Kenneth Galbraith. 

The creation of . . - planning machinery ... is the next niajor 
task in economic design.^® 

or the urbanist and public official Robert C. 

Planning [once] That mytholog^ica“ 

some circles even ^ _ Led. willing or not. to ,5.. /./C" 

hind us. The planner b g 1 ^phic " - '-t 

line of the struggle to guide the e 

American city.at 

or the head of the AFL-CIO George Meany: 

We need long.range aTaTeduce ‘tliTy 

unforeseen major developments 
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American society has stumbled and fumbled along in t p 
few years.-2 

or the ex-Secretary of the Interior under Richard Nixon, 

J. Hickel: 

There has been an enormous and thoughtless lack of pla 
the development of the United States.^® 


ava- 


One could multiply such statements into a 
lanche. Planning, of course, will not come becaus Y 
call for it, even if they were calling for the same 
they used the word. Writers are reflecting other sources 
surge toward a more rationally controlled human comn 
Who can fail to notice the thrust of contemporary ' 
toward control and away from randomness? The planning 
is being explored in every large institution. Cities 
planning longer than any other American collectivity, a . 
for various reasons they have been planning more ine e 
than the institutions to follow. Corporations have explore 
rabits of planning since the early part of this century, tt 
special effect since World War II. In the late 1940s, McGrai - 
ound in a survey of large corporations that only 20 per een 
tern could provide summaries of their investment P g 
our years into the future; by the early 1960s, 90 per cent 
else- plans. Neil Chamberlain’s summary is 

had corporate planning and budgeting. 

War 11 P‘^lting up steam in the period prior to 

ness in'nll^f-^ ^ *'n^h in the years after, so that 

solved in latge-size corporations became persona y ^ 

Jacoby' adS"^® P’^^Srams in their own compa^ 
come more ^ scope of corporate planning 

come lo seg competent as business executi'CS 

ance of ihg gnip°"^P'^^ ‘nterconnections between the per ° 
sironnieni for und the multifaceted and changing 

P'^nining,opgrv^“r""^^”^^ John Kenneth Galbraith 

tn the affairs of the largest 1000 corpora 
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private-sector goods and services 
t at he desi^ates this “the planning system.” The other 12 
mi ion American business firms may and do plan a bit, but they 
ave not planned sufficiently to control their environments and 
t erefore remain exposed in tlie market system.-® For the pur- 
poses of his argument, he may well underestimate the strength 
o the planning idea among medium-sized firms. An example 
came recently in the mail: "Growing in good years and bad in 
TQ^ competitive banking state in the nation," reads the 

74 Annual Report of the American National Bank of Bakers- 
c d, California, "could not take place without comprehensive 
planning. . . . Planning is a dynamic process at American and 
• • • assures that policies are made and executed by design and 
not by events.'’2T 

Such examples could be infinitely multiplied today, not only 
in the business world but in all contemporary institutions of 
size and complexity. The military services have been planning 
for many years, and since World War II have been planning in 
a recognizably modern and orderly way. Notice the internal 
administrative life of other large institutions nearby-city gov- 
ernments, corporations, foundations, health care complexes, 
research institutions, professional athletic organizations. Which 
of them has not evolved toward routinized attempts to anticipate 
and forecast, set long-range as well as short-range goals, cost out 
its alternatives, monitor the environment in which it lives, 
review performance, realign policy? Turning to the University 
of California, one finds it currently engaged in revision of the 
state Master Plan for higher education, and for the first time 
requesting plans of each campus. "The time has come,” states a 
recent administrator at Berkeley, “for the university community 
to reassess its commitments and to engage in long-range strategic 
planning. • •”'® ^ former university vice president: 

"People will listen to us, if we have a plan. . . 

Other tracks of planning are plain to see in the years that 
have passed since FDR. Planning departments proliferate in 
municipalities. Universities multiply schools and institutes en- 
gaged in planning studies; the membership of the American 
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American society has stumbled and fumbled along in the past 
few years.2a 

or the ex-Secretary of the Interior under Richard Nixon, Walter 
J. Hickel; 

There has been an enormous and thoughtless lack of planning m 
the development of the United States.^a 

One could multiply such statements into a significant ava- 
lanche. Planning, of course, will not come because many writers 
call for it, even if they were calling for the same thing when 
they used the word. Writers are reflecting other sources of the 
surge toward a more rationally controlled human community- 
Who can fail to notice the thrust of contemporary history 
toward control and away from randomness? The planning mode 
is being explored in every large institution. Cities have been 
planning longer than any other American collectivity, although 
for various reasons they have been planning more ineffectively 
than the institutions to follow. Corporations have explored the 
habits of planning since the early part of this century, but with 
special effect since World War II. In the late 1940s, McGraw-Hill 
found in a survey of large corporations that only 20 per cent of 
them could provide summaries of their investment plans for 
four years into the future; by the early 1960s, 90 per cent were 
able to supply such plans. Neil Chamberlain’s summary is con- 
cise. Comprehensive corporate planning and budgeting, which 
iiad just been picking up steam in the period prior to World 
\Var II, .spread with a rush in the years after, so that most busi- 
ness in medium to large-si/e corporations became personally in- 
vo sec in . . . planning programs in their own companies.”^^ 
Ned Jacoby adds: "The scope of corporate planning has be- 
come more systematic and competent as business executives have 
come lo see the complex interconnections between the perform- 
ance of the enterprise and the multifaceted and changing en- 
vironment for business.”-! John Kennetli Galbraith finds 
planning so pervasive in the affairs of the largest 1000 corpora- 
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tions which produce half the private-sector goods and servic^ 
that he designates this “the planning system.’ The other 
million American business firms may and do plan a bit, but t ey 
have not planned sufficiently to control their environments an 
therefore remain exposed in the market system.-® For the pur 
poses of his argument, he may well underestimate the strengt 
of the plarming idea among medium-sized firms. An ejmmp e 
came recently in the mail: “Growing in good years and a m 
the most competitive banking state in the nation, 

1974 Annual Report of the American National Bank of ^ak-e^- 
field, California, “could not take place without compre e 
planning. . . . Planning is a dynamic process at America 
• . . assures that policies are made and executed by esign 
not by events.”” _ jy 

Such examples could be infinitely multiplied to ay, ^ 

in the business world but in all b"een planning 

size and complexity. The military services h lannine in 

for many years, and since World War II internal 

a recognizably modern and orderly way. city gov- 

administrative life of other large institutions complexes, 

ernments, corporations, foundations, hea t Which 

research institutions, professional athletic anticipate 

of them has not evolved toward routinize ^ goals, cost out 

and forecast, set long-range as well as s lor .^Yhich it lives, 

its alternatives, monitor the to the University 

review performance, realign policy tn revision of the 

of California, one finds it currently grst time 

state Master Plan for higher e jras come,” states a 

requesting plans of each campus. ^ university community 

recent administrator at Berkeley, long-range strategic 

to reassess its commitments an university vice presi ent. 

“People will listen to us. if we ,P the years tha 

Other tracks of tuning departments proliferate i 

have passed since FDR- schools and institutes en- 

municipalities. “hi membership of the American 

gaged in planning studies, tti 
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Institute of Planners grows steadily; the journals devoted to 
planning double and triple in number and circulation. The 
word “planning” is strewn across the flow of paper in corporate 
boardrooms, scholarly conferences, presidential messages, public 
agencies. Forty years ago FDR set up one planning board in 
Washington; the government harbored no other planning 
agency, except in the War Department where planning for war 
went forward under the famous Rainbow Plans. Yet in 1974 
when Congressman Jerry Litton requested of all federal agen- 
cies a report on the nature and extent of long-range planning at 
the federal level, the response filled 74 pages. Every department 
and agency proudly claimed to be involved in long-range plan- 
ning of some sort, of five years or longer, except the CEA!^® So 
much for the fears that the CEA would slip socialism into the 
inner councils. Litton found the Forest Service involved in pro- 
jections up to 100 years, the Bureau of Reclamation making 
seven-year plans for weather modification, the National Park 
Service drawing up Master Plans for park lands, the Department 
of Transportation with an office of planning and program re- 
view, the Treasury with an office of planning and evaluation, 
the Justice Department run by a management by objectives 
(MBO) plan, and so on. Whatever else is going on in these 
bureaucratic corners, diey are a breeding ground for the ideas 
of interdependence, anticipation, control. In the 1930s a con- 
gressman from Missouri like Litton would probably have wanted 
this information in order to launch a search-and-destroy investi- 
gation to root out communist planners in the New Deal bu- 
reaucracy. But Litton only wanted to assure himself that there 
was enough planning, and of the right kind. 

A glimpse of state planning activities reveals a similar evolu- 
tion. In 1932, only two states had any planning agency at all. 
The NRPB offered federal grants to nourish the planning ca- 
pacity, and by the end of the decade 46 states had set up some 
sort of planning instrumentality. Virtually all of these vanished 
during or just after the war, most to become development 
boards to attract new industry. The lost ground was only pain- 
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fully regained. The 701 grants from 1951 on. then the planning- 
grant features of Great Society legislation gradually rebuilt state 
planning institutions. Xo one. of course, claims that these are 
as yet very potent or confident of their mission. But the environ- 
mental movement continues to force states to interfere with 
private developntent. In 1975, 21 states had goals commissions, 
6 had population commissions with 10 others p.issing stabiliza- 
tion resolutions, 1 enacting land-use laws, and others controlling 
coastal zones.-'* Fred Bosselman and David Callies seemed right 
to refer to this as a "cjuiet revolution" in state control of growth. 

Clearly the planning habit has worked its way deep into con- 
temporary guidance systems, private and public. And how could 
it have been otherwise? In Roosevelt’s day the men of power in 
politics had been born in the late nineteenth century, raised on 
farms and small towns, pored over the classical curriculum in a 
liberal college, studied law in a small office, co-mingled with 
fanners, clergymen, small businessmen. They knew no science, 
had rarely been responsible for large and complex institutions, 
were not attuned to the gathering and analysis of social data, 
and were unreflectively optimistic about the natural unfolding 
of the American future. Men of power in the business world 
had somewhat more exposure to modernized large institutions 
than the average national politician, but many were still the 
Henry Ford-Tom Girdler-Sewell Avery type, self-made en- 
trepreneurs who were bidlders and buccaneers rather dian 
trained managers. Such people naturally felt massive hostility 
to every social encroachment upon private decisions. The plan- 
ning mode had produced too few cadres, made slight inroads 
upon traditional American habits. Veblen in the 1920s had 
hoped that engineers would turn soon to social engineering. The 
process was slower than he had imagined. 

Today these circumstances have been transformed. The cul- 
tural basis of American individualism has been eroding for more 
than a century, but with remarkable rapidity in the ast genera- 
tion. The rural/small town political elite has yielded much 
power not only to people of more varied skin co ors and sexes 
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than has been the American pattern, but to more cosmopolitan 
people, shaped by urban life, large institutions, travel, the habits 
of social science. In the business world, men who manage huge 
enterprise, whose otvn careers are caught up in a search for 
expanded control and predictability, cannot have quite their 
grandfathers’ or even their fathers’ horror at the idea of a man- 
aged society. Some of them, indeed, come to the idea with z^t 
and a sense of personal calling. Robert McNamara, speaking in 
1967, said: 


Some critics today keep worrying that our democratic free societies 
are becoming over-managed. The real truth is precisely the oppo- 
site. .^s paradoxical as it may sound, the real threat to democracy 
comes from under-management not from over-management. 

To create the necessary organization for a precise formulation 
of the different options which underlie our decisions is an exalting 
adventure.32 


Business e.xecutives have not long been guided by such^ a 
social outlook; but the tide runs that way. Perhaps more in- 
fluential is the so-called ‘‘new class” of professional, scientific, 
and technical workers in corporations, foundations, government, 
universities. Many authors have described their ascent to social 
influence, attempted to forecast their values and historic mission. 
James Burnham, in The Managerial Revolution (1940), thought 
that he detected a totalitarian future in the growing ranks of 
the managerial class. David Bazelon, in Power in America: The 
Politics of the New Class (1967), doubted that this new cadie 
had the vision for social transformation, as he observed their 
taste for suburban living. John Kenneth Galbraith, in The New 
Industrial Slate (1967), held out the hope that the ‘‘technostruc- 
lure," as he labeled that segment of society that had emerged 
between top management and labor, would ally with the lowei 
classes and lead a drive to public-interest Planning. ^Vdlatever 
the political impact of the technostructure or whatever one calls 
it, these Americans are raised in the planning ethos, and exert 
pressure within all large institutions toward planning. 
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One major barrier to the idea of Planning for the United States 
that has fallen almost unnoticed is both the reality and reputa- 
tion of Planning abroad. In the 1930s when FDR gently urged 
measures of Planning upon a resistant political environment 
one of the major weapons of the opposition was the apparent 
symbiosis between planning and totalitarianism, Russia was the 
world’s first Planned society, fascist Germany and Italy em- 
ployed tight State controls that some called Planning. Intelligent 
people came to assume that Planning meant socialism— perhaps 
National Socialism, perhaps communist socialism, perhaps 
British or Swedish socialism, but socialism, and was thus irrele- 
vant in the United States, or abhorrent, or both. The strong 
commitment to Planning in socialist literature confirmed their 
intimate connection. Democratic Planners in the United States 
were strongly on the defensive for want of acceptable models of 
capitalist or mixed-economy Planning that were both tconomU 
cally and politically attractive. Marquis Childs’ Wifj 
Sweden: The Middle Way succeeded in offered Ameriesjj 
erals a European model for a mixed economy that combined a 
bit of nationalization, a vigorous free enterprise icetor, r ?,,, 
strong cooperative and labor movements. But Childj' 
looked like an advanced New Deal come to fruition, and Jj 
not suggested that the Swedes were Planning. 

Until France established a planning commission to ,* 
Monnet plan for post-war reconstruction in 1946, 
a phenomenon strictly of the command economies of 
Eastern Europe. This remained a comfortable 
some time. The French plan was ignored, and the 
government after the war paid even less attention C/-* 
nomic Planning Board (1948- )■ Planning confij,- ^ 
picions of Americans by refusing to take tvhe„ 
market-oriented political democracies. Both 
experienced sluggish economic recovery from 
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because their dalliance with Planning had somehow wounded 
the venturesome capitalist spirit. _ 

Gradually this was to change. Though few people noticed it 
during years preoccupied with cold war confrontations, the 
European (and Japanese) experience with Planning steadily be 
came more complex and interesting than at mid-century. Market 
economies began to plan with apparent success, and comman 
economies in the Soviet bloc began to discover the virtues of t e 
market. An economic convergence matched the political con 
vergence of Marxist and non-Marxist societies that has been 
noted many times, and in the process Planning had to be re 
evaluated as an instrument of variable forms which was con 
ceivably ideologically neutral. 

The mutation of command-socialist systems of Planning be- 
gan with Yugoslavia, the first communist country to return im- 
portant economic sectors to the market since the Russian NEP 
period from 1921 to 1928. During the 1950s the Yugoslavs, while 
on a politically independent path charted by Tito, returned 
most of agriculture to private enterprise, and instituted re- 
forms to decentralize decision-making power to local industries, 
even firms. When this experimentation with combinations of 
centralized control and decentralization or market influence was 
not checked, there soon appeared other hybrids in the com- 
munist Planning world. By the 1960s Michael Kaser and Janusz 
Zielinski in their Planning in East Europe (1970) identified four 
types of socialist Planning: (1) the Soviet “command economy, 
which by 1970 only .-\lbania utilized!; (2) a looser sort of com- 
mand economy, now used by Poland, the USSR, East Germany, 
and Rumania, in which targets are fewer, rewards are paid to 
managers, and plant profits are calculated in order to establish 
superior performance; (3) the guided market system used in 
Hungary, and in Czechoslovakia before the 1968 intervention, 
(4) the Yugoslav system, which, although loosely planned for 
over-all goals, is market oriented with assets vested in workers 
collectives at the plant level. These the authors call the bureau- 
cratic. technocratic, managerial, and syndicalist forms of Eastern 
European Planning.^^ Shockingly enougli, variety flourishes in 
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Marxist Planning, and the market has become a useful tool of 
Planners. As Charles Lindblom said in 1965: “The most signifi- 
cant administrative advance that has come to attention in many 
a year is the market mechanism.”®^ Or as Kaser and Zielinski 
quote a Planning reformer from Eastern Europe: WiUiout 
government planning no purposive development can be 
achieved and without market relations no rational allocations 
can be realized.’’^® It has become difficult to regard Planning as 
a road to dictatorial socialism when it has led so many com- 
mand Marxist economies toward Western forms. In Eastern 
Europe, Planning has apparently been a Trojan Horse for free 
enterprise! 

During the same period that Marxist Planned economies 
evolved away from the original Stalinist model. Western 
European democracies gradually extended the ventures into 
Planning initiated so tentatively after the war. France tvas by 
far the most interesting model for Americans. There a planning 
board had been compiling plans since 1946, but for some time 
it was the sort of process that brings to mind American city 
planning, in that nobody had to pay much attention to it. Some- 
time in the 1950s the idea and practice of Planning began to 
gain real authority in France. The General Planning Commis- 
sion (Commissariat General au Plan) has now formulated a 
series of four-year plans, then a five-year plan to reach 1970, 
and France now works with its sixth plan. 

The French way, as the terminology goes, is "indicative” 
rather than “imperative” Planning. The planning is exhorta- 
tory, deriving its power from persuasion rather than coercion. 
And the entire process is remarkably open. General economic 
targets are set by the Planning Commission, and these are sent 
to twenty-five or so modernization commissions composed of 
representatives of all economic groups. There the sector targets 
are discussed and modified, and the paper is passed 
through the Economic and Social Council to Parliament. The 
quality of staff analysis seems high, and Frencli capiiaJ/j^j are 
said to be influenced in their decisions merely Ijy . 
projections. Apart from selective wage-price control!^ the exi^ 
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tence of a sizable nationalized sector, and an important degree 
of state influence over investment funds, the French government 
has an arsenal of compulsion roughly similiar to that of our 
own. Tax policy in France is, however, much more flexible than 
ours; administrators have a range of tax favors to extend to in- 
novative firms which cooperate with the plan. In all of this no 
formal econometric model is used; the planners work more from 
experience than theory. The main influence of the plan seems dis- 
armingly simple: industrialists see projections of demand and 
production which they have come to trust, and are led to make 
bolder investments than they otherwise might. The government, 
for its part, attempts to offer relatively stable policies, and en- 
courages investors toward technological innovations and man- 
agerial improvements they might otherwise delay. Can it really 
be “government arousing capitalism from its lethargy?”, 
the authors of a recent comparative study of French and British 
planning.^® The world watches capitalist Planning in France 
and elsewhere with interest, and a natural skepticism. 

French indicative Planning attracted attention because French 
capitalists seemed so comfortable with it, and some observers 
linked Planning with the nation’s economic resurgence. The 
French Left does not like Planning as it is done there, com- 
plaining that it fails to address disparities in wealth and income, 
and has narrow' social objectives. Planning that is warmly re- 
ceived on the Right and complained about on the Left is an 
international development which shakes a number of assump- 
tions. Moderates and even conservatives in other capitalist 
societies wonder if they have not misjudged the potentialities of 
Planning. Elsewhere in Europe there are other models of on- 
going Planning to w'hich some degree of success is often attrib- 
uted. In the Netherlands a formal econometric model with 36 
equations and as many variables has been utilized by the Cen- 
tral Planning Bureau. The model guides the government in 
year-by-ycar stabilization, but there is no binding Plan. In Swe- 
tlen, ad hoc planning commissions launch eacli Planning period, 
instead of a permanent and central Planning ministry. The.se 
countries arc often cited as c.xamplcs deserving respectful study. 
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even though the inicni.ij problems of bo{ft-“Cs|K‘fi.iUy SwedetJ— 
remain acute. 

Other Western Euro{)can examples teutS to leave trat!itioit.il 
American suspicious of Phttining jitelty tmith intact. In bclgium 
and Italy, Planning is very perfunctory, anti opinion alxntl it is 
(juite divided. West Geimany, far from ilic citadel of laissez- 
faire that it is sometimes calletl, is tlcvelujring an e.xtcnsivc set of 


guidance institutions along .American littcs, ■•vith a growing 
tendency to budget for long periods; but there is no Plan or 
Planning. Across the channel from France there has been an 
experience sviih Planning that is as chxstening to Planners as 


the French experience h;is been exciting. 

Planning in britain lacks the French reputation for ctlecihe- 
ness, to put the best face on it. and it is difficult to delenitinc 
whether the problem has been chiefly in the* Planning procc^ 
adopted there, or in the economy and culture of Britain, or in 
the Planning idea itself, as anii-Planncrs insist. ^ 

enough. Planning was launched in Britain in the ^ 

(for the second time; there had been a brief trial o 
in the late 1910s) by the Tories, who were alarmc-d by l^ritam s 
^fnggish growth, her balance of payments problems, an 
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cially from the Iron and .Steel Board, , 

National Economic Development Board ( Ne le ) ? . . 
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representing national perspectives and apolitical expertise. They 
respect expertise in a special way, commentators say, whereas 
the British expect rational decisions to come from the inter- 
action of interest groups and assume that their civil servants 
will defer to representatives from the private sector. Thus in 
Britain the influence of organized labor and industrialists is 
relatively greater, and the influence of the Planning ministry 
less, than across the channel. In Britain also the State has less 
leverage over investment funds, and no tradition of discretionary 
taxation as an adjunct to economic management. Whatever the 
reasons, British Planning, with the same general goals of eco- 
nomic growth, price stability, low unemployment, balance of 
payments equilibrium, and balanced regional development that 
are the general goals of Planning elsewhere, has disappointed 
its backers and so far not shaken the American suspicion of 
Planning by its example. 

Around the world Planning is in a state of ferment, failing, 
half-succeeding, yet irresistibly expanding its geographical and 
cultural influence. The literature on Planning is now enormous, 
most of it either on the developing nations or the Soviet bloc, 
much of it highly technical in nature. Economists build and 
criticize models, adapt Wassily Leontief’s input-output analysis, 
devise applications of linear programming. Americans in search 
of ideas for the renovation of their political economy are not 
drawn to these studies. In familiar, capitalist-democratic Europe, 
France attracts the Planners, Britain the skeptics. Another inter- 
esting experience with Planning has recently caught American 
eyes, in an industrial-capitalist-democratic society somewhat like 
our own but one with quite different cultural antecedents. This 
is Japan. 

The first socialist government in Japan drafted a national 
plan in 1947, with elaborate economic projections but not a 
tsord about implementation. Since American occupation au- 
thoriti^ were hostile to Planning and Prime Minister Yoshida 
(1919-54) was an outspoken friend of free enterprise, little was 

one to forward the idea of planning Japan’s reconstruction. 
‘ ter \oshidas fall in 1954 the Economic Counsel Board was 
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renamed the Economic Planning Agency so that it could pro- 
duce a plan for Japanese development to satisfy officials of the 
world bank. A Five Year Plan for Economic Self-Support was 
duly produced in 1956; nobody paid much attention to it. The 
next year’s Neiu Long Range Economic Plan paid tribute to free 
enterprise, and offered various alternative economic projections, 
with no suggestion of coercion. Economic growth during these 
years continued to outstrip projections found in the plans, and 
so they were easily ignored. In 1960 the new Ikeda government 
brought out the Plan for Doubling Natiotial Income in Ten 
Years, with alternative projections that obviously urged the gov- 
ernment to invest in social overhead capital and human re- 
sources. The agency writing these plans, the Economic Planning 
Agency, still had no administrative authority within the Jap- 


anese system, but its informal influence was growing. 

Within the public sector the plan may have led to more 
rational and better-timed public investment. The ^ private 
sector was under no obligation to respect the plan s projections, 
but we are led to believe by students of the subject that a com 
bination of high patriotism, capitalist involvement in as non 
ing the plan, and respect for the expertise of the 
led the plan to have an "announcement effect simi ai to 
of the French plan. Japan, also, works with indicative 
than imperative Planning. Behind the announcenient e ec 
government has a string of financial institutions 
it virtually controls private investment funds, n mos 
tions of the Japanese system, capitalists P, . 

allocate their resources along lines generally sugps ^ 
government plan, and this has contributed to both ortoly -d 
dynamic growth. Critics have found Japanese 

Victor Lippit’s words, "largely soirgoals-environ- 

the Planning process can Hfe"-as well 

mental protection P"^"^ f '^^‘^‘2ev° r the contribution of Japan’s 
as It has promoted growth, ^^batev spectacularly 

Planning, the Japanese possible, and her GNP 

since World War II than anyone J 

is now second in the non-communist world. Few people know 
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how Japanese Planning works, but many American policy 
makers and analysts, like Herbert Stein, know that Japan has 
some kind of Planning and that there is a strong possibility that 
this has given the nation an important economic advantage. 
Franklin Roosevelt could point to no such examples forty years 

ago- , 

American interest in forms of social management abroa , 
especially in industrialized, capitalist democracies like our own, 
has continued to increase since John F. Kennedy sent Walter 
Heller to Europe in the early 1960s to report to him on plab 
ning. The literature in English on French and Japanese 
ning especially is now large and rapidly growing. These societies 
are particularly interesting to leaders of a cautious, conservative 
country like our own. Unlike the Scandinavian countries, which 
are often pointed to as illuminating social laboratories, France 
and Japan are not particularly “socialist.” They have large and 
vital economies, and many problems similar to our own. Plan- 
ning abroad is a subject that ranges geographically and socially 
from the U.S.S.R. to China, Tanzania to Israel. Of all these 
ongoing experiments in social control, France and Japan now 
exert by far the most influence toward a more receptive Ameri- 
can attitude regarding Planning. Nixon’s last chairman of the 
CEA, Herbert Stein, told a public gathering in December 1973. 

1 think there will be a question at some point . . . whether we 
don’t need to follow the example of the Japanese, who have an 
economic planning agency, or the French, who have a Commis- 
sariat Gdneral au Plan.^r 

Stein mentioned “economic” Planning. People who are not 
sure that they are m favor of Planning often make it a more 
comfortable idea by prefacing it with the word “economic." The 
public, presumably, is ready to accept almost any degree of 
governmental manipulation of the baffling system that gives 
them jobs and income. If they were told that Planning required 
social tnlluence rather beyond the narrow confines of employ- 
ment totals and gross national product, they might become 
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alarmed, thinking the government was about to match up their 
daughters with suitable mates. “Economic Planning" is now an 
acceptable term; “Social Planning” is not. 

I read not long ago that the declension of the word “plan- 
ning” is, I plan, you pseudo-plan, he does not plan at all. Simi- 
larly, it will be seen upon reflection that economic Planning 
is not Planning at all, but merely planning. It is a way-station 
on the road to social Planning: many societies have rested there 
for years, even indefinitely. When the momentous step is taken 
to finally set up a national economic Planning apparatus with 
that explicit function, it is usually some time before leading 
economic and political groups are comfortable with the presence 
of a planning commitment, staff, and process. Yet before long 
the logic of planning thrusts against barriers, and it is seen that 
Planned social management must be broadly social, not merely 
economic in the narrow sense. Everything relates to everything 
Thus public authority must explicitly encompass questions of 
population growth and distribution. A nation without a na- 
tional growth policy may have a national planning staff in ^ 
building all their own, turning out five-year plans full of im. 
pregnable equations. But there is not yet Planning. 

In the last ten years every Western European nation figs 
adopted a national growth policy, one of the prerequisite, 
a Planned society. This happened not because of ideology jj ° 
in response to the metropolitanization of mankind wliicfi 
worldwide. Some 350 million people will become city resi(j 
between 1970 and 1980, placing cities like Calcutta, Car 
Rio, Mexico City, Lagos, Tripoli, and Djkarta under Verir^’ 
siege. The problem is less acute for Rome, London, or p 
but the European population distribution problem i, 
enough to have produced a policy response which the 
the less-developed world could not manage. The Frenejj 
ment has devised a set of comprehensive^ and roordjng. ^°'’^'rn- 
cies to stabilize the size of Paris, the British have the sa 
for London, the Italians for Milan-Turin-Genoa. thg goal 
their relatively crowded Southern regions. France ana , ^ 
are zoned into areas of development with varying 
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needs, and the government uses direct controls, construction 
grants, tax incentives and operating subsidies to remove indus 
trial and commercial facilities to the provinces. These are m 
addition to its own investment in infrastructure. In Sweden, a 
government department will consult with firms willing to relo- 
cate out of the metropolitan areas of the South, and recomrnen 
appropriate incentives. Many of these countries are decentralizing 
their government offices. There is some interest in effective NGP 
in the communist countries of Eastern Europe, particularly m 
Finland, Poland, and in Hungary where the stabilization of the 
growth of Budapest is a recent goal. But growth policies in the 
West appear to be producing the intended results. James Sund 
quist’s recent study of European growth policies reports a net 
out-migration from the London and Paris regions for tlie first 
time in modern history, and the first absolute decline in popula- 
tion of Stockholm since the influenza epidemic of 1918. For the 
first time these societies have achieved some rudimentary social 
control over population distribution, without the barbarities 
that attended this sort of intervention in population distribu- 
tion by Stalin and Hitler. Again Europe explores the intricacies 
of a planned future, writing lessons for American readers. 


5 

Thus the forty years that have passed since Roosevelt failed 
to introduce Planning have weakened many of the barriers he 
faced, and increased the cultural receptivity to the managerial 
thrust that his planning ideas represented. One or two other 
fundamental changes should be noted. In the grip of economic 
depression and grave social unrest, the untried Planning idea 
of the 1930s had a major and also untried rival which proved 
m the end more attractive. This was the Broker State, a 
m.dd e course between laissez-faire capitalism and socialism, 
broad social intervention without a Planning capacity. This, in 
the end, was what the reforms of the 1930s produced. Roose- 
velt, despite his desire for a different system with a strong 
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Planning element, ultimately went along with the practice of 
referring to the system that came out of the 1930s as the New 
Deal. I have preferred to call it tire post-New Deal Broker State, 
a compromise system that contained the social programs de- 
manded by contemporary liberalism but without the institu- 
tional capacity or political commitment required for coherent 
social management. Liberal Planning was the other New Deal 
that was rejected and forgotten, in part because Roosevelt and 
his planning-minded associates did not know e.xactly how to 
design it and made errors, in part because their opportunity was 
narrow and brief. 

The Broker State political economy had many merits. Other- 
wise it could not have lasted so long. It gave the appearance of 
competent social management for many years. No major de- 
pression occurred; economic stability and growth came together 
under its regime. Perhaps the government and the way it op 
crated were responsible for this; certainly credit was claimed 
by people on government payroll. The post-New Deal system 
maximized the freedom of organized groups to pursue their 
own welfare through political channels. It did not impede, in- 
deed was said to have released the dynamism of American cu - 
ture. The lubricant of the system was abundance, economic 
growth to ease social tensions and to provide a rnargin o 

error to accommodate the economic irrationalities that were 
characteristic of a system of ad hoc, short-term so utions. ong 
with material abundance, the Cold War also served to mask the 
flaws of post-New Deal arrangements. Sufficient unto the day are 
the institutions thereof. At least this was true o t le po itical 
economy of the United States for a long generation after World 
War II. In a brilliant book which recounted the virtues of our 
system, Robert A. Dahl and Charles Lindblonr s Pohlta, Ecrj- 
nomics and Welfare (1953), the future was only briefly ghmp,^; 


If the security of this country should ^ver co o depend 
squeezing the utmost from resources. , 

flicting policies to a minimum, the ' 

failurf-or a drastic change in the policy process. 


would oe 
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Now the future is here, and the conditions diat made the 
Broker State historically appropriate have altered. In the 1960s 
the anti-communist ideology eased its grip upon American 
emotions, and the threat to national security was seen to come 
primarily from domestic sources— from racial discord, genera- 
tional alienation, inflation, environmental pollution, abuse of 
the powers of government, material shortages. When historian 
William O’Neill wrote a history of the 1960s he aptly entitled 
it Coming Apart. Most revolutionary in its impact was surely the 
realization that resources and space were finite, that planet 
Earth was reaching its limit for humanity and its garbage. Like 
Gatsby we had “believed in the green light, the orgiastic future. 
Grotvth had been expected to solve our internal problems, as 
well as bring mounting delights. Now it had tO' be accepted that 
growth was producing more problems than it solved, and it 
would have to be controlled. Some citizens learned this by read- 
ing books written by alarmed demogpraphers and biologists; 
others by enduring traffic jams, air pollution, power failures, 
commodity and energy shortages. 

To cope with these by-products of uncontrolled growth we 
would clearly have to rely to a great extent upon the national gov- 
ernment. It was in no position to dodge the assignment, having an- 
nually assured the public tliat the rising state of the union was 
mostly to the credit of wise public managers. These claims of na- 
tional politicians were believable in 1965, perhaps, the second year 
of a long economic boom, with the worst part of the 1960s ahead. 
Ten years later the failures of social management by public 
officials were all around us. The revenue system does not re- 
distribute income or wealth to any significant degree, is riddled 
with exceptions which have no rational justification. No econo- 
mist defends it, no citizen entirely understands it. Farm pro- 
grams failed to control surpluses for thirty years, shifted income 
from consumers to large farmers, drove small farmers from the 
land. Tariff schedules are found to contribute to a substantial 
misallocation of resources. Housing programs fall so short of an- 
nounced goals that in 1970 only 2 per cent of the urban popula- 
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tion lived in public housing, which was nonetheless criticized 
for shoddy construction. Immigration laws supposedly regulate 
the flow of aliens, yet a wave of illegal foreign immigration 
washed across American borders beginning in the mid-19G0s. 
Federal highway, mortgage insurance, and tax policies intensi- 
fied the problems of center urban centers, encourage suburban 
sprawl, reinforced segregation, produced air pollution, and en- 
tirely canceled the efforts of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration or the Department of Agriculture to shift growth 
to rural areas. One branch of government reclaimed land for 
agricultural production, another paid farmers not to produce. 
Regulatory agencies operated without clear policy direction, 
and their post-war economic record had far more critics than 
defenders. Everywhere one looked, public policy could be fount 
falling short of its goals, or producing side-effects it had not 
intended. “A reign of error,” said disillusioned ex-planner 
ward Banfield.33 . , , 

The pattern of incoherence should be no sui prise to ^ 
who reflect upon the modus operandi of brokerism, so ^ ^ 
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ized medicine or industry in this country, but “we have social- 
ized risk.”^i 

John Kennetli Galbraith as long ago as 1952 wrote of the in- 
flationary bias built into the Broker system, so well positioned 
were organized interest groups and so atomized and amorphous 
the national interest. And from what source could necessary re- 
adjustments come? There was and is no central .place from which 
readjustments could be considered and recommended, no dispo- 
sition to look to the health and functioning of the System- 
Broker government took care of complaining parts, and hoped 
the many policies it hatched would add up to the greatest good 
for the greatest number. 

The record of governmental irrationalities, Banfield’s reign 
of error,” was not suddenly uncovered in the late 1960s. Prob- 
lems in the government’s managerial performance had been 
e.xposed periodically. Some error in policy, some internal con- 
tradiction is expected and will be forgiven. But by the late 1960s 
the intellectual community tvas strongly critical of the system, 
anxious, restless for fundamental change, and unsure of the 
formula. The public as a whole, judging from opinion surveys, 
shares in the rapid erosion of confidence in basic institutions. 
Most people do not know the messy details of governmental 
ineptitude in transportation regulation, or agricultural policy, 
or resource management. They do know the general state of the 
economy, where the government has long acknowledged a special 
responsibility. And here the news for some time has been not 
only bad, but incomprehensible. We have both inflation and 
depression-stagnation, a condition which pundits have labeled 
stagflation but cannot explain. Inflation reached an incredible 
H.4 per cent for the last quarter of 1974, and the GNP over 
that period fell by 9 per cent. Unemployment should have been 
no large problem under inflationary circumstances, yet it 
reached 8.2 per cent in the winter, and some predicted that it 
would rise to 10 per cent by summer. The President had to admit 
in Januar)’ that tlie state of the union was "not good.” And 
Hcnr) Ford II told the Joint Economic Committee: “In my 
thirt) )ears as a businessman I have never before felt so uncer- 
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activists one can find on the campuses or in the environmental 
movement. The Left as well as the Right seems irritated with 
government. In this setting, a let-it-alone system appears to have 
advantages not enjoyed since the Great Depression ruined its 


reputation. 

The mood of deregulation, of post-Watergate hostility to the 
national government, is nonetheless misleading. Despite Green- 
span’s hopes, we will not see the laissez-faire system given an- 
other historic opportunity. So many signs point to this conclu- 
sion that I mention only the most compelling. Ford, though he 
has stood up for decontrol of oil pricing and commended de- 
control elsewhere in the economy, has not pushed the idea with 
anything like the intensity required to build programmatic 
momentum. In part this is because he is simply not a man who 
is an agent of change. He is a conservative, in a word, who can 
bring himself to suggest modifications of the dying Broker 
system, but will not dare the risks of systemic transformation. 
Even if Ford had counter-revolutionary gifts, his political posi- 
tion is too weak to permit success. He is the unelected head of 
the minority party, facing an obstructive political minefield of 
Democrats who do not want him to do much of anything and 
entrenched interest groups who are not quite alarmed enough 
to risk what they have for what they know not. 

These circumstances will not be altered even if Ford is re- 


elected. However long he is there, spasms of deregulation may 
and will occur. But they do not systematically address the mix 
of problems we face. Beneficial results may occasionally obtain, 
but will be random, as is always the case ivhen ideology is the 
guide. In the end, a Planning system has impressive advantages 
over the other alternatives, two of which are still quite prema- 
ture, while laissez-faire capitalism is buried too deep under 
layers of history to be retrieved. For the Planning idea offers a 
system which may accommodate both the desire for some de- 
regulation and tlie need for national public control of destabili:^- 
ing cliange. It allows America still to remain capitalist, which 
‘U the moment still seems to be the general preference. It may be 
designed to suit the tastes of the Left, near or far, or to 
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blocked by political realities and by the steady increases of t ie 
cultural influence of collectivism. The managerial instinct m 
contemporary society is stronger with every turn of the calendar. 
The tools that put a human on the moon are ready at hand, the 
Enlightenment confidence in human rationality runs strong 
again after the pessimistic years dominated by Hitler and Stalin. 
And the idea of systems penetrates deeply into contemporary 
intellectual life, carried for a time by operations research an 
the quasi-science of systems analysis, now more broadly by the 
common encounter with the concept of ecology. All the ingre- 
dients are present, and reaching critical mass. If there are no 
wars, if a few new oil fields are suddenly punctured, if an ideol 
ogy legfitimating Planning in American terms proves slow to 
materialize, if the accidents of leadership g^ve us another 
uncomprehending President, there will be delays in the adop- 
tion of Planning. But there can be no cancellation of our ap- 
pointment with the unfinished agenda of the 1930s. The liberal 
Left now stirs with recognition that the once-forbidden Plan- 
ning idea has revived. The Socialists, more numerous than is 
appreciated, are eager to begin. And now, after Nixon, moderate 
conservatives have crossed their own Planning threshhold. It is 
hard to improve upon Michael Harrington’s summary: “Now 
there is no question that the 1970s will see planning in die 
United States. The only really crucial questions are: what kind 
of planning? Planning for whom?"-*® 


■\Vhat kind of Planning? For our survival. Planning must be 
etlective. To harmonize with our national values, it must 
also be democratic. We wish to drive a hard bargain if liberty 
must yic to secuiity, if elites are given more responsibility 
for the public direction. Here on the eve of Planning we have 
most need of clarification of alternatives. At the May 22 con- 
ference on planning held in Washington, one heard the full range 
of predictions in answer to this question. It was apparent that 
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ning we may then use the term and consciously begin the proc- 
ess. In the long run that process may, indeed must, make laige 
differences. In the short run we will wake to the same problems, 
the same inadequate understanding, the same power groupings 
and habits and expectations in the society. Here the radica 
usually has a much more acute judgment than the conservative. 
He knows that the mere passage of a law sponsored by Hubert 
Humphrey will not alter the structures of power, based on 
possession of property and skills and position, in the country. 

And one would expect conservatives to remain calmer. They 
normally understand that the mere passage of a Planning 
will not immediately confer upon the government those master- 
ful habits of foresight and judgment so attractive by contrast to 
what we must now accept. When we speculate upon the im- 
pact of Planning we need not fear a plunge toward one of the 
political extremes of, let us say, Portuguese politics. Those who 
fear ought to fear more moderately, and for the very long run. 
Those who hope, one reluctantly concedes, the same. And 
whether the long run confirms some utopian or some nightmar- 
ish prediction, that will have been worked out by the intervening 
generation or generations, step by step. Planning is only a mode 
of survival, as risky as any other, for example a republic under 
a written constitution in the eighteenth century. It happens to 
be the only mode of survival. Yet there are no guarantees. 

^Vhen Planning first comes, we may be very nearly certain 
that it will come from one of the two established parties, fa- 
shioned by political figures who group toward the center, not 
the edge of those parties. Who now shows a receptivity to plan- 
ning impulses? In the liberal center, Jackson and Udall push 
lor land-use controls. Mondale for social reporting, Humphrey 
or national growth policy; in the conservative center. Senator 
ercy asks wliy we don’t have an NGP, Senator Taft supports 
{ opu ation policy. Senator Brock asks why the government 
t oesn t have a central institution to display policy options, 
’ ator Javits supports a Planning board. Planning in its first 
^ decade or generation, will be consensual. This 
e in contrast to the 1930s, when the conservative community. 
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trum than most other sociciicrs. SiiU oof choices ' 

the conflicts ahead are real. William Jaittes litec t ^ 

he had from an American farmer, ihai pcop c 
different, hut the ditfcrenccs that there ate. arc 
Here, Lenin and Hitler arc not the p^t^scnis 

We choose from .American models, ami so ar as jj, 

the matter, betweeir jroliiical traditions th.u >asc 
die sustained leadership of Roosevelt ami with 

This bcaok has sketched in those "earned to 

all the rough edges and J jion of the Platnring 

expect. Now we might attempt an cxir. j • is;|xon and the 
history that Roosevelt and the Ubends « adc. Mxo 
conservatives more briefly traced in the sane • Planning 

Notice first the areas of poteiuial install and 

government, liberal or conscrvaiivc, which provide the 

operate the central duster of j-ance forec.asting and 

Planning capacity— institutions or ’ jj|.y coordination, 

anticipation of social issues, hig i •- administration 

technology assessment, soci.al efforts to control 

would be forced to continue to ^ maneni Government, the 
and focus the activities of the er familiar efforts at 

bureaucracy. This would icqmrc Q^jranization, some kind 
executive branch and to reduce the independ- 

of performance budgeting, ant r frustrate the desire for 

ence of outlying agencies that pejeral Reserve, and the 

policy coherence-most jJtration of whatever political 

regulatory agencies. Any a m 
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cast, once the Planning assignment is taken on, wi e 
to strive for coherent national policy in all basic areas os 
change: the economy in all its major facets, j 

energy, land-use, population distribution, and size. 
some conservatives came to the edge of an acceptance o 
essentials, then could not quite comprehend or accept them, 
lightened conservatism will perhaps not be long in percei 
Planning as the only long-range formula for continue soci 
order. An important portion of liberal leadership was asic 
ready for these things forty years ago. , 

Differences in goals, tactics, and style are nonetheless mar 
between these two traditions. Liberal Planning may be expecte^ 
to make income redistribution one of its goals; to turn more 
readily to nationalization; to tilt toward consumers, *■ 

producers. Conservative Planning would leave redistri ution 
to the workings of natural selection, prefer competition 
tionalizadon, tilt toward producers rather than consumers, o 
accepting the necessity for national land-use controls, the h era 
would be emotionally with the environmentalists, the conserva 
tives emotionally with far-sighted developers. Accepting the nee 
for a national energy policy, liberals would curb consumption y 
controls to protect lower-income groups, conservatives wou 
rely upon the price mechanism. Accepting the need for some 
kind of Incomes Policy, liberals hope to curb profits, conserva 
tives to curb wages. Both liberal and conservative presidents 
have a poor record at meshing domesdc and foreign policy. Ir* 
deed, Eisenhower of all recent presidents probably best under 
stood that military needs could not be considered entirely apart 
from civilian, Lyndon Johnson and Gerald Ford separating th*^ 
two policy areas in the most total isolation. The World War H 
Planning e.xperience shows the importance of forcing the mih' 
tary into an overall framework of priorities, and one assumes 
that liberals would be more likely to appreciate this in the 
future. 

The differences in approach to national growth policy, to 
population curbs, to technology assessment, are not necessarily 
substantial, I think, when the issues are joined; liberals ate 
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more eager to pass a law, conservatives more %sary. Natio 
manpower policy does not seem very important to comer^^ 
tives, even conservatives with strong planning instincts. 
was content to shift manpower programs as much as 
to the states, and opposed the public employment pr * 
passed by a Democratic Congress. On this issue on 
liberals have a strong sense of urgency, possibly - 

natural constituency benefits from occupationa r 
Liberal Demoaats enacted the public emp oymen 
which began in 1971, and in early 1975 two commit 

lators introduced the Humphrey-Hawkins bill 
the government to the full employment goal o • 

Conservatives have less interest, ^ "““"‘feSal statistics, 
Nixon administration saw the need tor ^ 1971, but 

appointing a national commission ^“j^dicators seemed 

its chief interest was in economic data. lessors of sociol- 

a squashy field, a happy hunting ground or . . j„^icalors 

og,\„/o.her cranS; The ft‘'r 9 rdcre« 

carried on the pioneenng work ot in bureaucracy and 

a Social Report, but it came out of tire it. This too 

the White House neither supported nor 

was an interest of liberal Democrats, w o poor and racial 
deprivations of their special reliance on eco- 

minorities, were obscured by the tra 

nomicdata. .attitudes of those mainly m 

On the role of the market, tie sharply differen- 

the liberal or conservative “ _nt to competition is his- 

tiated as is widely assumed. Commi American politica 

torically associated with both si “ traditions both contain 
spectrum. The liberal and the P°P;*f ^^3 ioion of bureaucracy 
a strong defense of competition an jjrandeis through au 

running prominently from i ^^iHiam Proxmire. Increasing y 
Douglas Ld Estes Kef.ueer ». Wd^” .„i.l outlook of the 
this has become a minor sh"®’ thought to be tlie specia 
American Left. Conservatives is 

friends of the marketplace. 3 ervative outlook have had a 

consistent. Business leaders of conse 
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large hand in building the regulatory state, even while they 
honored competition on ceremonial occasions. The market gets 
its best defense from conservatives where the increase in com 
petition is farthest removed from the speaker’s own area of 
sales. 

People who hold the market in high regard, whatever dieir 
political philosophy, have an important contribution to make 
in the discussion of Planning techniques. They will insist that 
shifts from market to bureaucratic guidance be soundly justified, 
and remind us that the market is an administrative system 
which allocates resources and encourages disciplined perform- 
ance at no cost in public bureaucracy. It must have its place^ m 
Planning. It is not hard to imagine, in fact, that under Planning 
the market tvill govern more of human affairs than is now 
the case under our meddlesome leviathan in Washington. The 
market will be especially important in the early years of the 
Planning experiment, when required skills, techniques, and in- 
stitutions are immature and erratic. Reliance in selected places 


upon the market would allow Planners to folloiv Gunnar 
Myrdal s advice not to make peace with bureaucracy, to con- 
centrate managerial energies upon the commanding heights. 
George Peek, first head of Roosevelt’s AAA, commented on the 
proliferation of New Deal programs in late 1933, saying: “The 
gosernment has got more hay down now than it will get up be- 
fore it rains.’’-^ Retrospect strongly suggests that New Deal Plan- 
ning would have been much more effective if that insight had 
been more respected. It is no monopoly of either party, or any 
one political tradition. 

No one interested in Planning, not even the most ardent 
centralizer, believes that everything can be directed from Wash- 
ington. Everyone favors decentralization, and this has always 
included Planners. Praise for decentralization is of course partly 
a reflex in standard American political discourse, and partly 
a ritualistic gesture to calm the nerves of that multitude of 

ncncans with a personal or ideological stake in local govem- 
inent. But one also hears it because it is obvious that many de- 
ons must be made and information gathered far down in the 
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provinces. Centralization vs. decentralization— it is a perennial 
conundrum, a complex and fascinating subject. Entire books 
only nibble at its edges, with a very few, such as James Sund- 
quist’s Making Federalism work, offering a comprehensive grasp. 

I will not make such an effort here. But we might summarize the 
main elements of the record of public policy in the matter. 

Decentralization seems intrinsically antipathetic to Planning, 
which has a centripetal tendency, and can tolerate independence 
of outlying units only in matters of relative unimportance. In 
theory. But the first generation of American Planners, the Roose- 
velt generation, assumed that some accommodation could be 
arranged. Paul Appleby stated the New Dealers’ first premise. 
“Nothing can be decentralized properly which has not first 
been centralized. The basic essential is national control- 


lability."'*8 if jfjjj -^^^5 assured, decentralization of certain func- 
tions should be vigorously pursued. This was the heart of 
democracy. 

But exactly what did decentralization mean? New Dealers 
talked of power to the people, but this did not imply the de- 
volving of national assignments upon existing state and loca 
governments. These, enlightened people in the 1930s knew, 
were unrepresentative and dominated by narrow economic, 
social, and racial interests. Some New Deal programs had to e 
implemented through local governments— relief, public housing 
but there were many efforts to bypass those governments an 
set up new local institutions through which citizens ^ou par 
ticipate in decision-making. This was called gras^oots ^ 
racy,” in TVA director David Lilienthal’s phrase. i 
agencies pioneered in this. TVA gathered farmers in 
provement Associations for education and exp anatio , 

organized county committees of ”^,eLlve electricity, 

tions, REA organized local cooperati could 

the SEC organized jS^'^ganized tenant farmers 

be reached with regulation, the g nolitical action, 

into little groups for e^power-than many people 

This was often more democr y P 

had known before. Farmers, black ana 
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large hand in building the regulatory state, even w i e 
honored competition on ceremonial occasions. The mar^ et g 
its best defense from conservatives where the increase m com^ 
petition is farthest removed from the speaker s own area 

sales. , • 

People who hold the market in high regard, whatever ^ ' 
political philosophy, have an important contribution to ma ^ 
in the discussion of Planning techniques. They will ^ ^ 

shifts from market to bureaucratic guidance be soundly justi 
and remind us that the market is an administrative 
which allocates resources and encourages disciplined per o ^ 
ance at no cost in public bureaucracy. It must have its plac ^ 
Planning. It is not hard to imagine, in fact, that under Planning 
the market will govern more of human affairs than is 
the case under our meddlesome leviathan in Washington, 
market will be especially important in the early years of t te 
Planning experiment, when required skills, techniques, an in 
stitutions are immature and erratic. Reliance in selected plat^® 
upon the market would allow Planners to follow Gunnar 
Myrdal’s advice not to make peace with bureaucracy, to con- 
centrate managerial energies upon the commanding heights. 
George Peek, first head of Roosevelt’s AAA, commented on the 
proliferation of New Deal programs in late 1933, saying: The 
government has got more hay down now than it will get up be- 
fore it rains.”'*! Retrospect strongly suggests that New Deal Plan- 
ning would have been much more effective if that insight had 
been more respected. It is no monopoly of either party, or any 
one political tradition. 


No one interested in Planning, not even the most ardent 
centralizer, believes that everything can be directed from Wash- 
ington. Everyone favors decentralization, and this has always 
included Planners. Praise for decentralization is of course partly 
a reflex in standard American political discourse, and partly 
a ritualistic gesture to calm the nerves of that multitude of 
Americans with a personal or ideological stake in local govern- 
ment. But one also hears it because it is obvious that many de- 
cisions must be made and info - - -!on gathered far down in the 
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Almost none of these survived the war. American loca 
ment escaped significant modernization in an era o 
The threat was raised, but was rebuffed. 

It is deeply unfortunate that the reform ferment o t le 
did not seriously address itself to the structure o **^^*^^ , 
government. Despite the complexity of the issue, w lat nee 
be done was not all that obscure. Below the federal eve . g 
ments were frequently too small, overlapping in juris 
function, inadequate in revenue-raising capacity, wit i ,, 

ministrative organization and weak executives. Understand y^ 
voter interest was low. Consolidation was the rational 

improvement, with jurisdictions redrawm Ander- 

geographical, economic, and demographic lines. i^^^ units of 
son in 1942 thought that an 80 per cent cut in 
local government would be about right. " coromuni- 

mittee came to the same conclusion. Most , •■lack any 

ties,” said the report Modernizing Local geographical 

instrumentality of government with lega pos con- 

jurisdiction, and independent revenue yg^ on this 

duct local self-government in any yah sen j.g 5 ponsibility 
structure the federal government pile From 19^6 to 

and influence in the years after Worl 5 g but state and 

1972, federal spending grew by a , government had 

local spending by 13.5. In 1952, ^gs, state and loca 

spent 75 per cent of governmental r proportions were 

governments spending 25 per local government 

56 per ceM and 44 per cenr. In „onte. 

»m spend 543 billion in f(„„ their own sete 

through 1200 separate programs, ap 

activities. . gative federalisni, 

Lyndon Johnson . gr advantages the 

thought it a fine thing. balance tilting 

vantages is a lively question, ^^^^ard art. bug 

latter. Program evaluation is a evidence that c ^ 

racing lor^tanrple. bo. there « “Vin 

federal money through there ar 

results that had been prom 
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and wheat programs, Indians voted on tribal c arters, 
Washington’s request. Organization gave channels of expres 
to formerly unorganized groups. But this was an imper 
mocracy. Federal agencies claimed to be consulting, 
they were manipulating, and recruiting constituencies, e ^ 
idea of organizing the unorganized and encouraging partic p 
tion was full of potential for new adventures in self-govwnm 
One decendant was the community action thrust of OF , 


mum feasible participation. . , 

Grassroots democracy was one liberal idea for countering ^ ^ 
elitist implications of Planning. It was not pressed to the 
of making a major difference, but its direction was towar 
awakening of dormant participatory desires, and the sprea 
public education. A second meaning of decentralization 
establishment of new governmental entities at local levels w ic 
would be more adequate for delivery of services than the an 
tiquated system of towns, counties, states. Running wate 
the great educator of the 1930s, and to a lesser extent, us . 
States could not hope to control erosion, floods, or dust storms, 
acting alone. The New Deal allied itself passionately with tie 
regional idea, dreamed of eight valley authorities and only 
one. Henry Wallace hoped for fewer than one hundred Soi 
Conservation Districts to unify all conservation activities. These 
new entities would take a generalist perspective, meshing a 
special programs shipped out from Washington to address dis 


Crete problems. 

But regionalism foundered. Valley authorities were blocked, 
SC districts were fragmented and given narrow purposes, an 
every federal agency set up a different regional division of die 
country. Indeed, a major assault upon the federal system was 
not made during the 1930s. States and counties, of all American 
institutions most in need of revolutionary revision, retaine 
their place in the intergovernmental system. Unable to establish 
regional tiers above local governments, the New Deal made 
equally unsuccessful efforts to reform them by installing a plan 
uing capacity. Slate planning agencies were funded in 46 states, 
and county planning commissions in most counties by 194— 
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trying very hard. But the result is more layers and ^ 

authority, more overlap and complexity, than t e par 
urge o£ the citizenry can surmount. A very encouraging 
ment is the spreading reform movement at wor . 

local levels— new constitutions, reorganization o nr 
improved staff services, a promising modermzauon o 
most backward political institutions. ^ , idea he 

Nixon knew a mess when he saw one, u Trinnev and 

had was for the federal government to sen 

fewer instructions— to the existing system o oc , “closer 
ernments. The rule was, the best government wct it 

to the people.” This, for him, was decentrahza i ’ " 
a New American Revolution, but it ^ believe 

and reinforcement of the going system. i effective 

that Americans got more responsive, en ig e state than 

government from city than county, ^ Nobody 

federal, merely beea>»e of physical J The 

thought so who had given the mat er die arrange- 

Nixon approach would preserve an j^ggntralization almost 
ment of local institutions that ma es administrations from 
impossible. The efforts taken by b era j-egional institu- 

FDR to Johnson have created area-wi not 

tions above the jungle of ^‘’^^"'^'^tion approaches the bi- 

come out of the traffic jam. \ ^ intergovernmental re 

cenlenmal,” write, a le.dtag sto*« ® 

lations, 

rouehly resembles that 
the condition of American „dier country-Colonial rela^ 

of the British constitution -d of -oth ^ « m 

tions of 200 years ago. Conceptually. fe,, Man 

ferment. Fiscally, it is in a * r jqjj.so 
agerially, it is in considerable confusto 

rhe bicentennial, a congressional 
A fitting way to commemorate redesign American 

committee was recently Revolution would mean a 

federalism.^" A real New A overnments and jundic- 

dedsion to send power only down 
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addition to ineffectiveness. With the encouragement of federal 
authorities, state and local governments now spend near y a 
the total governmental outlay in the United States, ut t e 
is no unified public sector budget and no clear federal aut or y 
to manipulate it in the interest of national economic manag 
ment. The central government’s ability to tune the 
through fiscal policy has been reduced by the passion to et 
lower governments play a larger role. _ 

The flaws in sub-federal governmental structure, and m e 
eral-state/local governmental relations, have been apparent 
some time, and there has been a brave and tireless effort to 
devise remedies. The approach of the NRPB in the 1930s was 
revived with section 701 of the 1954 Housing Act, granting 
funds to build a planning capacity at local levels. Four ot er 
major laws took the same approach, so that by 1970 the fe era 
government had spurred the creation of 401 law enforcement 
planning districts, 957 community action agencies, 419 area 
manpower programs, 419 health and area planning agencies, 
air quality regional agencies, 232 local development districts, 
coastal zone management agencies— and this does not exhaust 
the list of special purpose sub-state or regional districts create 
because cities, counties, states were not designed to handle the 
problems. 

A lot of planning money went out in this way, $350 
million through 24 grant programs in 1973 alone. Confusion 
and fragmentation forced other remedies. One solution, arrive 
at locally and written into a 1968 law, was to set up Councils of 
Government, clearinghouses for many local jurisdictions to 
channel grant applications up and money back downward. In 
the jargon, these are general purpose sub-state districts. In- 
volved people are very hopeful that they will make a difference. 
Another hopeful idea was the 1969 establishment of Federal 
Regional Councils, multi-state committees of representatives 
from seven major federal agencies, where coordination is at- 
tempted. On top of this series of layers in the American fed- 
eralist jungle are proliferating regional agencies and state coni- 
pacts which Washington had no hand in devising. Everyone is 
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trying very hard. But the result is more layers and arcles of 
authority, more overlap and complexity, than the participatory 
urge of the citizenry can surmount. A very encouraging deve op 
ment is the spreading reform movement at work at state an 
local levels— new constitutions, reorganization o ureaucracies, 
improved staff services, a promising modernization o menca s 
most backward political institutions. There is a ong S ' 

Nixon knew a mess when he saw one, but ‘^ea he 

had was for the federal government to sen _ 

fewer instructions-to the existing tl.ose "closer 

ernments. The rule was, die best ^^U^^tion. He called it 

to the people.” This, for him, was de simplification 

a New American Revolution, but believe 

and reinforcement of the going u^^ned, and effective 

that Americans got more responsive, g 
government from city than coun y, ^ Nobody else 

federal, merely because of physical P attention. The 

thought so who had given the matter . arrange- 

Nixon approach would preserve an ^^^gjj^j.jjlj 2 ation almost 
ment of local institutions that ma administrations from 

impossible. The efforts and regional institu- 


BDR to Johnson have created but order has not 

tions above the jungle of ^°^^'^^ation approaches the bi- 

come out of the traffic jam. As t - .p^governmental re- 
centennial,” writes a leading student of g 

lations. 


roughly resembles that 
the condition of American „jhe’r country-Colonia/ reJa- 

of the British constitution and ot ^o.called system U 

tions of 200 years J’ flux and some fear. .Mj. 

ferment. Fiscally, it is in a • j,.50 

agerially, it is in considerable confusion 
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tions redesigned lo match their 

goodbye to the 80 per cent. Then after ““dermtat on jf 
government, decentralization of appropriate un 
this is done, decentralization will continue to 

honored word which in theory stands for pu ic p . 
and in reality stands for the frustration of national m J 
purpose. 


8 


These issues have mostly to do with technique, ow 
government best organize itself for Planning, how ^ 

fast must it go in the effort to intervene to shape the u u 
rather wide range of differences distinguish liberal rom 
servative Planning, judging by experience. The 
some people feel over the arrival of Planning is not jus * 
by issues of this sort. Some errors may be repaired. If. 
Roosevelt fashion, some liberal government undertakes ^ 
regulate where the free market would have produced mor 
socially desirable adjustments, if in the Nixon manner 
conservative government impedes the advances that coul 
made in social accounting, the opposition may mass to force 
revision. 


But if we move from issues of technique to the issue of power, 
the choices to be made between the Roosevelt and Nixon mode s 
are fundamental, and error will be hard to reverse. Planning, 
people have long worried, increases governmental power and 
thus threatens our liberties. There is much wrong with this 
simple idea. Our liberties are already reduced by concentrations 
o economic power, and they are going to be reduced further in 
^>e uture whether we Plan or not. Planning offers the best 
the ^ options and maximize freedom as we enter 

nin,r^? crowding and exhausted resources. And under Plan- 
hc necessarily have more power or 

With '"^u ™“"‘Pufation than it is now. 

'' clualifications, the issue of nower is funda- 
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mental, and Planners cannot evade it by jxjiniing out t la 
freedom is now narrowed by private forces, and ibai it may 
only be maximized in the troubled future through democrat ^ 
Planning. These thoughts are sound, but if we do not r esign 
democratic Planning as well as an effective Planning t le car 
of anti-Planners may be validated. Planning may not oo w 
different in the early stages, for social transitions are s ow. 
its inner dynamics imply the abandonment, j 

of the Madisonian system of government, checkc ant ^ ^ 
to equilibrium. After half a century, we find it necessary 
press the fragmented baronies of the Broker State I 

unitary and resolute apparatus of public power, e ays ^„und 
structions thrown up by minorities must now give som 
to majority rule, or orders from authorities vvho 
sent majority rule. With the old safeguar ^ informed 

stroyed, the new safeguards must be individual 

majorities which can preserve a tolerance cocial disci- 

thought and behavior while pursuing the ^ ^ funda- 

pline. On the eve of the bicentennial, founders we 

mental redesign of the political economy, > c j^nown. We, 
build a stronger government thaii the o^ver in the 

too, must be determined to keep the si e 

people- .-,,r.sprvative ideas are 

In meeting this issue, „ learned was sus- 

virtually exhausted. The conservatism i op- 

picious of majorities at the outset, broadened the 

posed or ignored the political re or process, staight- 

franchise, opened up the legislatiw an lifetime, American 

ened the channels of decision. ur reluctance to adjust 

conservatism was learning vvit t ^ . |.q niodern realities, 

its suspicion of strong national 8°^ ^^ere flexible, led 

Time brought enlightenment to national power so 

them finally to see the need for against complex 

that order and stability cou these, and as President 

destabilizing pressures. Nmon ' doctrine which re- 

he accepted and f'j “ong Presidency, 

quired a strong government and a stro g 
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Then how do we avoid arbitrary power if the Madisonian 
checked-and-balanced system is transformed into one in 
the Chief Executive can in fact control the government ^ e 
heads, and that government holds virtually unlimited socia 
authority? Here conservative ideas were close to bankruptcy. 
The situation had not been anticipated, it almost^ seeme 
Neither the administration nor the larger conservative^ com 
munity had a new political theory to cope with the new circum 
stances. The administration thus became schizophrenic, re 
affirming old ideas which were contradictory to the new P ati 
ning thrust. Power, the President said on every occasion, must 
be sent back to the states, cities, towns. The New Federalism. 

This was a gesture, perhaps even a cynical one. It did not 
address in a serious way the new problems of power and e 
mocracy. Local governments are controlled by local elites, con 
servatives proposed no changes here. And the dribble of 
directed their way would not have altered the issue even ha 
local power been democratically accountable. Overwhelming 
power remained in Washington, where Nixon knew it belonged. 
And how was that to be checked? The Nixon government pro 
duced one remedy worth more than it has been conceded. His 
state papers hammer at the need for simplified government, 
consolidated programs and fewer laws, so that people couU 
understand where responsibilities had been deposited, and hold 
officials accountable. It is an important idea, and one hopes it 
will have much influence under Planning. This was, however, a 
minor contribution and not distinctively conservative. As we 
know, Nixon developed (he borrowed it from American liberals, 
and from DeGaulle) the notion of a plebiscitary Presidency. 
Every four years. The People could speak, selecting their leader. 
They were children, as he told Theodore White, and the leader 
would lead them. Toward the institutions that might check 
this presidential power, Nixon had a consistent disdain. He had 
given up on Congress, staffed the Court with many mediocrities, 
despised the press, and had no real use for the Republican party. 
His attitude toward party, once he was in office, was thoroughly 
radical in its implications. He did not see the need for it. As 
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Senator Robert Dole, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, was reported as saying, "the Republican Party was 
not only not involved in Watergate, but it wasn’t involved in the 
nomination, the convention, the campaign, the election, or the 
inauguration.'’®^ 

The conservative response to the problem of pmwer under 
Planning, as Nixon constructed it, has far reaching and dis- 
turbing implications. He was not, of course, the last word in 
conservative intellectual leadership. But no thinker of that per- 
suasion has offered plausible answers to the new question, Hotv 
does the public control a government wielding more concen- 


trated power than ever before? 

The arrival of Planning joins political theory an pu ic 
administration, urgently requiring a synthesis of t e ° 

control and the means of accountability. At the secon o t ese 
task, as with the hrst, the tradition of the Left presents more 
impressive resources. Admittedly that tradition is u o incon 
sistency, of uncritical enthusiasm along with hesitation w len i 
came to devising the political and const! tutiona c anges re- 
quired to control the Planning political economy. ^ 

ideas and channels of effort of the 1930s are c ear P ® 

enough, and they have been extended in succeedi g y s. 
politfcal democradzation to open pohtica^-- 
eluded groups; decentmlization down out of the 

more rational in outline than ^ unorganized groups; 

history of federalism; the ^ ^ realigned by ideo- 

mass political mobilization tir ^ accountability may 

logical leadership so that choic presidency, 

be rlearpr* Hefense of civil liberties, 3 p 

De Clearer, detense or civi anything like full im- 

Only one of these ideas much faith was placed 

plementation-the strong Vietnam was to prove, 

m this institution alone, as confidence in the Presidency 

The Left is ^enment. Localism and withdrawal 

but in a strong national g ^ flourishing impulse, cominff 

into isolated history of forty years of what 

naturally out of the disiU^ Deal centrist solutions. Both these 
were thought to be ive 
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turnings away from Washington and White House are hea t ly 
correctives; but they offer no solutions in themselves. In mwing 
into Planning, we return to the ground of the other New ea, 
and there is in both its administrative thought and its pohtica 
reform experience and commitments the most creative bo y o 
ideas for the era of interdependence, crisis, and social discip me 
ahead. These ideas lead toward patterns of mass democracy an 
collectivism unfamiliar to Americans, except in utopian com 
munities, local crises, or national emergency. But then, we 
wanted to grow and prosper, and thus ordered up an unfami lar 
future. Some await it in dread, others in eager confidence. tern 
is evidence in support of both. I prefer confidence— not on t le 
evidence, which is mixed and anyway too difficult to assess, but 
because confidence will steady our hand, and help fulfill its own 
prophecy, helping to make this, in Morris Lewellyn Cookes 
phrase from the 1930s, “a permanent country.” 

For some reason, all America’s planners and Planners have 
possessed a touch of audacity rather than an air of grim neces 
sity. No one expressed it better than Daniel Burnham, master 
city planner, nearly a hundred years ago: 


Make no little plans, they have no magic to stir men’s blood and 
probably themselves will not be realized. Make big plans; aim high 
in hope and work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram once 
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